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OPEN, SESAME I" 



THE sun-rays were beginning to slope westwards 
across the ramparts and towers of the ancient 
city of Fort d'Olonne, in Southern France. The Lycee 
for girls was closing its doors, and the pupils were 
drifting out across the road in twos and threes. 

As they went they cast glances, shy or mischievous, 
at a young man in civilian clothes who stood leaning 
upon a stick; gazing with elaborate unconcern into 
the window of a little shop where they sold rosaries, 
plaster saints, and picture postcards. 

"There," they whispered, "is Monsieur le Marquis^ 
once again, waitmg for the English mademoiselle who 
boards with his mother.'* 

^'Tiens/'^ said everybody, in varying tones; and 
yalerie Marlot added, with a toss of her head: 

"True, Fort d'Olonne in war-time is as dull as a 
convent 1 It is perhaps a relief to the monotony even 
to escort Miss Waldron home." 

"Let us dawdle in the Rue des Montagues," sug- 
gested Aliette Roseau, "and watch them pass." 

They strolled,* giggling and chattering, into the steep 
street where were the principal shops — a street which 
stood as it were on end, having been taught centuries 
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ago by its Roman makers to climb, and to look sharp 
about it. It reared itself up against the flank of Mont 
d'Olonne, a foot-hill of the Pyrenees, with an abrupt- 
ness which never failed to startle strangers. 

The patience of the Lycee girls was presently re- 
warded by the spectacle of the advancing couple — 
Alain de Berault, Marquis de la Rochequisouve, limp- 
ing actively along, and at his. side a slender girl in a 
linen suit, with a wide-brimmed hat shading her reso- 
lute blue eyes. 

Ismay Waldron was almost a native of Fort d'Ol- 
onne, her father having been chaplain to the English 
community there ever since the noted baths had been 
exploited and the place became a fashionable resort. 

When war broke out the visitors melted like snow 
in summer; and the chaplain, being no longer needed 
there, accepted an invitation to take up an appoint- 
ment in Spain, and crossed the border with his wife, 
leaving Ismay, who had just been appointed teacher 
of English at the Lycee, in the care of dieir old friend, 
Madame de la Rochequisouve. 

It was now many months since Alain, the young 
Marquis, had been invalided home by the French War 
Office authorities, the injury to his leg being thought 
to be incurable. He was to have a few weeks of per- 
mission, and then go to sedentary Government duty in 
Paris. At the end of his permission, however, his 
native air had worked such wonders for the mangled 
limb that his leave was extended; and so again, and 
yet again. His limp now hardly impeded his activity, 
and hopes of once more seeing his regiment danced 
before him. 

How much of the cure might be laid to his state of 
mind, who shall say? 

If her only son had fallen in love, madame his moth- 
er remained as ignorant of it as though she had been 
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a child. Such a catastrophe was out of her power to 
conceive. 

Ismay was not noble, and this, in the eyes of Alain's 
mother, was final. Alain could not by any possibility 
have serious intentions towards a girl who was not 
noble, unless she had chanced to be a great heiress, 
which poor Ismay emphatically was not 

Perhaps Valerie was right in supposing that the pre- 
vailing dullness made even Miss Waldron a break in 
the monotony. The girl who taught English did not 
appeal to her pupils as one to inspire a grande passion. 
She had the dun-coloured hair and eyebrows, the faintly 
tinted skin, of the clean-bred upper-class English girl. 
Her lips were neither full nor scarlet, and her glance 
was rather direct and purposeful than smiling or allur- 
ing. The talk of the two as they wended their way up- 
ward showed rather the friendliness of long intercourse 
than any disturbing consciousness of one another. 

"Such a curious thing happened to-day," she was 
telling him. "I went to the Patisserie Clement for my 
lunch — ^it was so hot I felt as if I must have an ice, 
whatever it cost. The place was fuller than I have seen 
it since war began, a good many Spanish, and some 
Americans. There was the usual babel of voices, when 
there occurred, as you know happens sometimes, one of 
those complete silences — only momentary — ^but for 
some unexplained reason, everyone suddenly stopped 
talking, and across the hush there floated to my ear — 
what do you think? A bit of a sentence spoken in 
German!'* 

"German ? Impossible 1" 

"I assure you it was so. You don't speak German. 
I'll pve you the meaning of the words— 'the secret of 
the tunnel would be ours.* I started, as did several 
people near where I sat. Heads were turned, but I saw 
nobody who looked German, and nobody who looked 
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conscious. Then a voice said, with a strong American 
intonation, *Why, sure, someone spoke German then?' 
His companion laughed and replied, 'Some nerve the 
beggar must have — ^what?' *What were they saying?' 
the first speaker wanted to know. *Caan't tell you 
that Don't speak the lingo myself,' was the answer. 

"Odd,'* said the Marquis thoughtfully. "I have 
always supposed we were safe from spies. So far from 
Germany, and so insignificant." . . . He broke off, for 
they had reached the base of the toy-like funicular 
railway, whose road ran up an almost perpendicular 
slope. 

Having paid their helfpenny, they were carried up 
aloft into the glorious air, the liquid gold of the sunset, 
and the spicy fragrance of the pines. Below them lay 
the ancient city, her mediaeval fortress dominating the 
scene, and out to their right the large new cordite 
works made raw-looking flecks of red and white with 
their small, isolated sheds dotted against the mountain's 
foot. 

The two leaned, side by side, over the stone wall 
which guarded the angle of the mountain road, turning 
sharply upon itself in a hairpin bend. Ismay was 
looking outward, her usually sober expression tinged 
with enthusiasm, as though her soul saluted the loveli- 
ness around. 

Her companion's soul saluted the loveliness of the 
face so close to his. What, he wondered, was it which 
gave the key to her curious charm ? The cloudiness of 
the dun-coloured hair? Or the clear cutting of her too 
closely guarded mouth ? He sometimes wanted to hold 
her fast and kiss that mouth, coaxingly, urgently, until 
he kissed the lips apart. 

"Beautiful," she murmured, "so beautiful — and all 
your own I The Marquis de la Rochequisouve ought 
to be a proud man." 
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He laughed shortly. 

"And is actually a very discontented one. He would 
love more than anything to see a huge factory arise, 
built upon his ground, for which he would receive a 
huge rent. His thoughts are embittered almost to 
madness when he looks at the munition works and re- 
flects that the Government has dumped them upon 
almost the only bit of the valley which he does not 
own." 

*'I fear that was madame your mother's fault. She 
Was so angry when the town council approached 
her " 

"Yes, yes. I was away. So unlucky.'' 

"You would have permitted it?" 

"I would have welcomed It." 

"For shame, Q descendant of Charlemagne I Why 
so greedy?" 

He was silent for a long moment. 

"If I tell you that, I tell you all," he answered simply. 

She did not answer, not because she understood 
him, for she did not, but because the sound of voices 
could be heard upon the road behind them, and she 
waited to speak until the wayfarers should have passed. 
The approaching footsteps hesitated, paused quite near. 

"Why," said somebody with the unmistakable Amer- 
ican accent, "what's the matter with asking these kind 
ifolks to di-rect us? They look friendly, don't they?" 

His companion cleared his throat, and began hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Pardong, monsieur et madame; pourriez-vous nous 
dire " 

Ismay turned, and found herself facing the American 
who had remarked upon the German spokei^ that day 
in the restaurant. He was a stoutish, middle-aged man 
with sandy hair, shaven cheeks, and a prosperous air. 
His companion she did not recognise. ¥Lt ^^.% woX. 
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more than thirty, and had one of those faces, both ex- 
pressive and impressive, which one is apt to call typical 
of America. He was looking amused at his friend's 
efforts, so that Ismay could not help smiling a little 
herself as she said quietly: 

"I speak English." 

"Why, that's vurry fortunate. We want to be di- 
rected to the" — ^he consulted a card in his hand — "to 
the Chatto de Roach-key-soove." 

Alain came to the rescue, lifting his cap slightly. 

"If you follow the road upward, sir," said he in 
creditable English, "you will come to the chateau gates 
on the left, a little beyond the third bend." 

"We are greatly obliged, sir. I think we travelled 
up the mountain side with you, in that strange insect 
they call a funicular?" 

As this seemed intended to be humorous, Ismay 
smiled vaguely. 

Thus encouraged, the stranger continued: 

"May I ask if you are yourself a native of this lovely 
spot?'* 

"No sir; I am not," said the girl, with a coldness 
meant to be noticeable. The gentleman, however, did 
not take the hint 

"Then maybe you caan't inform us by any lucky 
chance whether the noble Marquis is himself at home ?" 

After an instant's hesitation, Alain resigned himself 
to the inevitable. 

"I am De la Rochequisouve," said ||;c, stepping for- 
ward. 

The two Americans looked delighted. 

"Sure, this is great," said the elder genially extend- 
ing his hand in such certainty of response that the 
Marquis took it: to avoid seeming brutal. "We have 
come to so-licit a business interview with you, sir,'* he 
went on expansively, extracting a plethoric pocket-book. 
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from 'wliicK he took a card "That's me — Conrad 
Blick, of Boston, Mass^ This is my cousin, Valentine 
Drew, doctor of medicine, whopractises in New York 

Alain acknowledged the introduction, but did not 
present Miss Waldron to the two men. 

"This," he said, "is not the most convenient spot 
for a business interview* Perhaps you would accom- 
pany me as far as the chateau?" 

"With all the pleasure in life," said the genial Mr. 
Blick, "and I cwily hope you won't assist us out with 
your boot when you hear what we want — for I like to 
be puffectly frank, so I may as well warn you that our 
errand is one which some French aristocrats would not 
encourage. We want to rent a bit of your land." 

"The proposal," said Alain in his careful English, 
"is not in itself disagreeable to me, gentlemen. I may 
add, however, that Madame la Marquise and I do not 
always see eye to eye in this matter, so you will be 
careful " 

Mr. Blick brdce in with effusion : 

"My own sympathies go entirely with Madame la 
Marquise," said he, bowing very low to Ismay. 

The girl would have gjven much to check the blush 
that flew to her cheeks, and to have been able to reply, 
as did the young man, with perfect composure and 
correctness : 

"You have misunderstood me, sir. I alluded to 
madame my mother. I am unmarried. Will you follow 
me?" 

As the Americans cheerfully turned up the road in 
the direction indicated, the eyes of the young man and 
the girl met. Familiar with the domestic conditions 
at the chateau, she read his thoughts with ease. 

"rU go up the short cut," she said in an undertone, 
"and tell Madame that you are bringing visitot^ " 
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He raised his hat, and his eyes were grateful for her 
quick comprehension. Ismay smiled at him, hardly 
knowing why she smiled, and turning, climbed a stone 
stile ^r gap in the wall, and ran off up a meadow 
gemmed with wild flowers, while the Marquis joined 
his guests. 

"That's a vurry charming young lady, markee," 
observed Mr. Blick, sure of saying the right thing this 
time. 

"Justement, monsieur. You will doubtless have in- 
formed yourself respecting the position and extent of 
the land I hold?" 

Dr. Drew glanced in covert amusement at Blidc, 
who, after a moment's bewilderment, accepted the 
change of subject. 

Ismay, as she hastened up the steep short cut, was 
pondering the vagaries of fate. Had a mocking devil 
been at the elbow of the young Marquis when he ut- 
tered his wish so short a while ago? It is seldom in- 
deed that fulfilment drops so promptly into the lap of 
desire I There seemed to be something uncanny about 
it. ^ 

It 

Chateau Rochequisouve stood upon the south- 
eastern curve of Mont d'Olonne, the last eminence of 
any size to rear itself up apart from the parent range. 
It was thus completely hidden from the town, and the 
valley commanded by its windows was wild and solitarv\ 
The centre and one wing were of the time of Franco's 
ler iwth flying tourelles and rounded oriels. The left 
wing had been partly burned during the Terror, and 
Alain's great-grandfather had rebuilt it in the style of 
the first Empire. 

Here was the porte-cochere, under which one entered. 
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Old Landry, the concierge, awoke from his nap and 
peeped from his box at the sound of the girl's light 
footfall. 

"Hola, little lady, where hast thou left our seigneur?" 
he asked. 

"He is bringing company — ^two American gentlemen. 
Put on thy coat, old one," laughed Ismay. "I go to 
warn his lady-mother." 

She ran across the paved courtyard, where sheeny 
doves strutted among the oleander tubs, whisked 
through a little postern door, and disappeared. 

Alain's mother was an older woman than one might 
suppose. She was forty years old when he was bom — 
the youngest of her children and the only one to survive 
infancy. The year 19 14 had found her still undecided 
upon the great question of an adequate match for her 
son. Now, after nearly three years of war, Alain was 
Hearing thirty, and still unwed. 

When Ismay knocked at the door of the old lady's 
faded morning-room, she was busy composing a letter 
to her friend the Vicomtesse la Faille, who, with her 
daughter Therese, had taken refuge in London, sug- 
gesting that they both should come to La Rochequisouve 
for the duration of the war. From the composition of 
this important document she looked up vaguely as 
Ismay entered the apartment. 

"You want something, my child?" 

"To tell you that Monsieur le Marquis has been 
caught by two American gentlemen wishing to see the 
chateau " 

"Americans 1" 

Madame belonged irrevocably to the old school. 
The tone she used in speaking of the great nation so 
soon to become the devoted allies of France was much 
the same which she would have used to say — 
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Ismay knew her idiosyncrasies, in and out. She 
smiled indulgently as she went soft-footed through the 
room, collecting vases in which the roses were drooping. 
"I will refill these, and then come back to help you make 
your toilette, Madame. Can I give any orders to 
Frangoise?" she added, pausing on the threshold. 

The Marquise made a slight sound of irritation, but 
she knew that she would be obliged to ask the gentlemen 
to supper. Up on the mountain, no food, no entertain- 
ment of any kind was procurable, except at the chateau; 
and the hospitable tradition of La Rochequisouve must 
not be forgotten. 

**Tell Frangoise that covers must be laid for two 
extra, and that she had better dress the hare," said she; 
and Ismay, thus commissioned, went off to see that all 
was put in train. 

She soon returned, and marched Madame, who kept 
no maid now, into her room, to be made ready to receive 
her guests. The English girl had a genius for arranging 
hair; and when the work was done, the Marquise, gaz- 
ing into her mirror, remarked, almost unwillingly: 

"You are a useful child. Mademoiselle Waldron." 

Landray said quietly, as he admitted the Marquis and 
his visitors : 

**Madame will receive these gentlemen when your 
business is done." 

And Alain, as he gave the necessary invitation, knew 
whom to thank for his mother's graciousness. 

Life was indeed, as Valerie had surmised, dull at 
times, up at the chateau; and Ismay prepared for the 
evening with a disproportionate feeling of excitement, 
and a very pretty gown. Something in the eyes and 
manner of Valentine Drew appealed to her. She was 
heartily weary of the perpetual guardedness necessary 
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in her dealings with the Marquis. Sometimes she 
wondered what the grave young man would think could 
he but see her as she really was. 

A naughty imp danced in her eyes at the thought. 
Would Dr. Drew at table that night give her a chance 
to show Alain the fabric of which her true self was 
woven ? 

She went downstairs presently, and was seated 
demurely upon a poufe at the knees of the Marquise, 
with an air of being very much the dutiful companion 
who sorted embroidery silks, when the three men en- 
tered the room. 

Alain made the presentations with his usual quiet 
ease. As Mr. Blick spoke very little French, and 
Madame no English, it was a little difficult ; but Blick 
bowed repeatedly, ejaculating ^^Enchantel EnchanteP^ 
like a toy wound up to bow and squeak. 

Then the Marquise turned to Ismay. 

"Mees Waldron, permit that I present to you these 
gentlemen. Messieurs — Mees Waldron, a young Eng- 
lish lady who is staying with me during the absence 
from home of her parents.'* 

Conversation was not easy; and at first Madame 
conversed most with Dr. Drew, whose French was the 
best. But at supper she had one gentleman each side 
of her, and Ismay being on the other side of the doctor 
— it must be owned that she arranged it herself — ^they 
began, after a while, to converse in English together 
with relief and mutual pleasure. 

She began by asking what he thought of the chateau, 
and he replied, with warmth, that he felt as if he were 
sitting in a Pullman car, reading half-dollar fiction. 
That such a place and such people really existed would 
have seemed to him "laflFable'' in New York. 

"And, to complete it, you tucked away in tKe middle 
of it all," said he appredativelv. "Say, ^OM\d vt \i^ 
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unpardonable to ask what you are doing in tHis galley?" 

"Chained to my oar," she replied, with mischief in 
her eyes, "I teach English at the Lycee and Madame 
la Marquise, who has known my people for many years, 
most kindly took me in when they had to leave Fort 
d'Olonne* By the way, I saw your friend at lunch 
to-day." » 

"Did you, indeed? Where was that?" 

"At the Patisserie Clement, when there was a curious 
incident." 

Blick, from his seat opposite, broke in. 

"You were it the Clement to-day? Were you 
indeed? Then you heard that fragment of German?" 
He seemed to await her reply keenly, and as- she 
assented he went on eagerly: "Do you understand 
German?" 

"Oh, yes." 

"Well, that was mighty curious, wasn't it? Do you 
mind telling me what they said?" 

"I only heard a very small bit. It might have meant 
anything. 'The secret of the tunnel will be ours.' But 
the Channel Tunnel isn't made yet, is it? However, it 
sounded to me horribly Boche-like and suspicious. The 
odd thing was, I couldn't sec anybody who looked to 
me guilty." 

He smiled* 

"Say, did ycu notice a lady, a vurry pretty woman, 
dressed in dark blue, and a flyaway hat with ears of 
corn on it? She was lunching with a French officer?'' 

"Yes. Certainly I noticed her." 

"Ever seen her before ?" 

"Several times. I can tell you who she is." 

"I feel mighty curious to know." 

"Her name is Madamt Mieg. She is an Alsatian 
refugee, and is staying with that officer, Monsieur 
Jarriet, and his wife." 
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"Ah I That accotints for the thing quite simply. 
Many Alsatians speak German, don't they?" 

**But it was a man who spoke." 

"No doubt Colonel Jarriet understands German. I 
suppose he is above suspicion?" 

"Altogether," said the Marquis, breaking in quickly. 

"Well, there you are." 

"Mr. Blick is a keen observer," said Ismay to Valen- 
tine Drew. 

"Sure. Don't you think the study of one's fellow- 
creatures Is the most absorbing interest of life?" 

She agreed; adding that, if one had a sense of 
humour, much amusement was to be derived from the 
class of flappers which she taught. 

That launched diem into a discussion of humour. 
They spoke of Mark Twain and Mr. Gelett Burgess, of 
the odd fact that one can offer no deadlier insult than to 
tell men or women that they have no sense of humour. 
Thence they diverged to the total lack of humour in 
the German; to the fact that the type of it now so 
highly developed in England and the United States is 
the ironic type ; and the resulting fact that the works of 
Jane Austen are more appreciated now than they were 
in her own day. 

As they grew more absorbed in their talk and in each 
other, the Marquis at his end of the table became in- 
creasingly silent and stiff. He really looked as if he had 
a ran^od down his back* 

This was a new Ismay altogether. Why did she never 
talk with him, laugh with him, as with this newcomer ? 
What had the young American which he had not? With 
what key had he unlocked the tongue which Alain found 
so reticent? 

The supper was nicely cooked and well served, in 
spite of the depletion of the chateau staff by the calling- 
up of all the able-bodied males. 
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At the beginning of the war, Madame had declared 
that she could not possibly be served at table by women, 
and had imported a Spanish footman, a dark, silent, 
cat-like man, who turned out to be a spy, and crept 
away one night, never to return, carrying with him a 
few^ valuables, and, it was to be supposed, some infor- 
mation, though of what nature Ismay and the family 
often wondered. 

Since the warning of Esteban, and his sinister be- 
haviour, the Marquise had given in, and only g^rls 
from the neighbourhood now assisted old Pierre, the 
white-headed butler. 

Madame did not allow smoking in her part of the 
chateau, so after the meal Ismay suggested to Alain 
that they might drink coflFee on the terrace. He ap- 
proved this as an excellent idea, allowing him to offer 
his fine cigars to his prospective tenants; he was still 
more pleased when he found that rugs had been spread 
on the flags, and chairs and tables placed in readi- 
ness. 

"Why don't we always have coffee out here in the 
warm weather?" he asked in gratified tones, as the girl 
carried his cup to lunu 

"Surely your Majesty has but to command," she 
replied, smiling up at him, and unconsciously using to- 
wards him for the first time the tone of light teasing 
which she had been employing with the American doc 
tor. And — aU in a moment — something disconcerting 
happened. Jlain smiled back at her. 

It does not sound a very earth-shaking episode; 
but it had a great effect Such a smile of appreciative, 
rather mischievous, camaraderie she had never had 
from the young man before. It put them, in a moment, 
upon a level which was new in their intercourse. For 
the very first time since she came to the chateau Ismay's 
own manner to him had been unguarded; had been, 
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In short, the manner she would naturally use to a man 
of her own age and class in England. She had laid 
herself open to a suspicion on the part of the Marquise 
that she was trying to beg^n a flirtation. 

And to all appearance, the grave young man needed 
but little encouragement. His response had leapt to 
meet her invitation! She felt quite hot and horrified 
as she turned away, nervously plunging once more into 
conversation with Mr. Drew, who begged her to show 
him the exact spot on the lower terrace where, during 
the Revolution, the old Marquis and his men had met 
the sans-culottes, and kept them at bay while the women 
and children were smuggled safely away. 

"Where did they hide them?" asked the young man 
with interest. 

"Hide them? I don't know that they hid them 
exactly. They escaped into Spain, in charge of some 
faithful servants. The Marquis was a huge man, they 
say, and he picked up the leader of the mob and pitched 
him over the parapet, down among the rocks. He fell 
on his head and broke his neck. Then he offered the 
same treatment to anyone else who liked to come on. 
The defenders had shot away all their ammunition, 
so he fought with his bare hands.'* 

"Blick told me he heard, down in the town, that the 
ladies and children were hidden somewhere in a 
cave." 

"You may be right, but I never heard anything about 
that." 

"Isn't this old mountain honeycombed with caverns 
and secret passages?" 

"Is it? I don't know. It's quite possible." 

"His high mightiness the Marquis don't confide in 
you?" 

"Why should he?" 

Drew smiled charmingly. 
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"How can he help it, if he's flesh and blood? But I 
doubt if he is." 

'^I am longing to know," said Ismay, turning it of!, 
"whether your friend and he have come to any arrange- 
ment; also, being a daughter of Eve, I want to know 
what in the world makes Mr. Blick want to hire land 
just here ?" 

Drew sat on the parapet smoking, and gazing at her 
in deep appreciation. 

"Blick's a rich man," said he, "and he has an only 
son who is the apple of his eye. The boy's mother went 
down in the Lusitania, and the boy himself got a shock 
from which he can't be said to have rallied completely. 
The vessel that picked him up brought him to Europe. 
He's always been delicate; and when his father sent 
me over to look after him, I found his nerves were in 
no state to bear the return voyage. The doctors — 
he has seen most of the first specialists in the world — 
have always recommended an open-air life in some 
peaceful country spot " 

"So you hit upon Fort d'Olonne?" 

"Well — ^Blick had to come to France on business, 
anyway; and a Brighton doctor told him the French 
Pyrenees and the waters at this particular spot would be 
ideal. Our idea is to hire a bit of the mountainside and 
put up a bungalow camp there for the summer, just to 
experiment with. I'm a doctor myself, you must know, 
here in attendance on Hamimond. It's for me to give 
or withhold my sanction." 

"I should have thought Mr. Blick would rather have 
been nearer the town," said Ismay. 

"Yes, wouldn't you? He's been offered dozens of 
sites. But he's a queer chap, and always knows what he 
wants. He fell for this place the moment he set eyes 
on it — ^last week when he was wandering around here 
without me. He came along, out of the next valley, and 
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no sooner did he see the bit of hillside which they call 
Laz Anzeinde, than he made up his mind. These rich 
men get whims." 

"And what does Monsieur le Marquis say?" 

"Well, he wasn't enthusiastic at first. Hiring out 
camping-ground was not in his line, he said. But Blick 
is offering him a fancy price, of course; and some of 
these old families haven't too much cash to keep up 
their end with. Madame-the-old-lady can't see the place 
where we will build from any of her windows, so unless 
she's told she won't know we're there. And it ought 
to be the saving of the boy. Just make him over, as 
good as new." 

"Where is he ?'* asked Ismay. 

"At Bordeaux, so that he can be brought here just 
as soon as his shack's ready for him. We are some hand 
at ornamental shacks in the States, Miss Waldron. The 
materials for the boy's camp are pretty well all there. 
Rich neutrals have ways of doing things." 

Ismay looked at him with admiration of his quaint 
speech, his lean activity, his air of being alert and alive 
to his finger-tips; and she sighed. 

"I wish America was not neutral. Think of the 
moral effect upon the world if she stood forth' to fight, 
with all the other free nations, against the tyranny of 
despotism." 

"The trouble is. Miss Waldron, that there are so 
many folks of German blood over on our side." 

"And you think those people are content to take, 
but not to give ?" 

"I don't quite get you?" 

"The German-Americans have gone to the New 
World for wealth and freedom, for liberty of speech 
and thought and action — all the things denied them in 
their native country. America opens her arms and gives 
them all they ask. But when her interests, her aims, 
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run counter to theirs, you think they would stick a knife 
into her back? Even after two years of experience of 
what Germans can sink to, I would hesitate to credit 
them with such incomparable baseness." 

"Well,'* said Drew, "that's straight talk, and you 
may be right. Let's hope so." He paused awhile, 
and repeated with emphasis, "Let's hope so." 

At the moment, Blick called to him from above, and 
he rose with very evident reluctance. 

"As soon as we're settled in," said he, "I know that 
Blick will just love to have you come and see us. You 
oughtto know Hammond. Hammond's great." 

"How old is he?" 

"Rising seventeen, and tall for his age. His father's 
more than set on him." 

Ill 

The guests having departed, with copious thanks for 
their entertainment, Madame announced herself as 
much pleased with them. To the French temperament, 
the facile American is always more comprehensible than 
the stolid Briton. 

When the old lady had retired to her room, Ismay 
went out upon the terrace to carry indoors the rugs and 
chairs which she had brought out. 

The Marquis joined her almost immediately, and be- 
gan to help her with eager expressions of thanks to her 
for her diplomacy and the way she had managed things. 

"Oh, but your leg! You must not!" she cried, 
expostulating. 

His voice sounded quite irritable as Ke caught up her 
words. 

"Let us hear no more of that wretched limb, if you 
please I It troubles me not at all nowadays. I am a 
normal man once more." 
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"You are most marvellously recovered," she ad- 
mitted, feeling shy and conscious of a desire to escape. 

"Of course, I know I have to thank you for this 
fortunate let," he said. "No doubt the hospitality, 
the charm of everything, clinched the bargain. Ameri- 
cans are very prompt — ^what is their word? — ^hustlers. 
I shall go down to old Jourdain to-morrow ; Blick wants 
the contract made out at once ; and the money is to be 
p^id over upon signature. I shall have enough to clear 
off all my debts, to give a new roof to the stables, to 
put things generally in order before—- — " He broke off. 
He raised his eyes, and they looked into Ismay's, saying 
strange things. Perhaps he saw the fear come clouding 
into hers, for he finished abruptly: "Before I go bade 
to the line." 

Ismay suddenly faced the idea of his imminent 
departure, and saw a mental picture of her life after he 
had gone. As the summer waned and the evenings 
grew dark and cold, how could she support the long, dull 
hours, in company of a woman who never read, never 
thought, never conversed? All last winter he had been 
there, and they had sung, talked, read aloud, played 
cards. In an impersonal, inhuman kind of way they 
had talked a great deal. 

She asked herself now what Alain would be like if 
they talked as man to woman? She had seen a glimpse 
of a new Alain, just as he, at supper, had seen her for 
the first time in her own civilisation, in the society of a 
young man with whom freedom of intercourse was the 
natural thing. 

With an effort she brought her mind back to his last 
words. 

"Poor Madame," she said. "Much as you are to be 
congratulated upon your marvellous recovery, she would 
be ready to pray that you might continue to be an in- 
valid if that kept you at her side." 
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"Oh, no," said Alain slowly, "my mother is a true 
patriot; and perhaps it is lucky for me that I have no 
— that there is no one " 

"Yes," she replied breathlessly, "that, at least, is 
lucky, isn't it? By the way" — desperately changing the 
subject — "what did you think about what Mr. Blick 
' was saying? Do you suppose the fragment of German 
I overheard was Colonel Jarriet talking to Madame 
Mieg?" 

Alain stood for quite a perceptible fraction of time 
before replying. His gaze was fixed upon the ground, 
and when he spoke it was without raising his eyes. 

"I have no doubt of its being the true explanation," 
he said at length, "so don't bother your head further 
with that. Do you " 

There was such a change in his tone that she turned 
to flee. 

"I'm so glad I And now I must run ! I have four- 
and-twenty devoirs to correct before I can go to sleep 
to-night. J demain, Monsieur le Marquis 1'^ 

Saturday was a half-holiday at the Lycee, and on that 
day, when Ismay stepped out of the funiculaire at the 
top, she found the Marquis awaiting her, in company 
with Dr. Drew. The two seemed on excellent terms — 
in fact, Alain was more animated than she had ever 
seen him. 

"We are waiting for you," he eagerly said. "You 
must really come and see the miracle that has been 
wrought at Laz Anzeinde." 

"We are commissioned by Blick, and also by Ham- 
mond, who has heard about you, to bring you back by 
fair means or foul," chimed in Drew. 

"Hammond? Is he there?- — So soon?" asked Ismay 
in wonder. 

"Arrived last night," the Marquis told her, "and 
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declares he feels better already for the mountain air." 
""I ask no better than to see these wonders," cried 
the girl; and they accordingly turned off the road, 
crossed the gap in the stone wall, and struck aside over 
the boulder-strewn flank of Mont d'Olonne, 

The sun lit it all up, and drew forth the odours of the 
flowers which enamelled the short turf. Rare ferns 
lurked in shady nooks, just uncurling; and the singing 
of tiny becks made the silence musical. 

"I for one can't wonder that Blick determined to 
pitch his camp right here," observed Drew presently, 
when they paused to admire the glorious view. 

Laz Anzeinde was a comparatively level space, open 
to the south and west, sheltered on the north-west by a 
graceful little wood of larch and birch. Against this 
green background stood out the silhouette of a wood- 
land habitation. The boards composing it were stained 
a pleasant brown, the sloping roof — doubtless of tin at 
heart — ^was covered with a tarpaulin, stretched tight 
and painted a dazzling white. There was a deep veran- 
dah, carpeted, and filled with blooming flowers in pots, 
small tables and luxurious lounge-chairs. On one side 
of the main building, and well in the background, was 
the kitchen hut. Nearer the front stood a smal^ shack, 
open along one side, and revolving on a screw so that 
it could always be adjusted to exclude wind. It held 
a couch and some other bits of furniture, and upon the 
couch reclined a youth in a white flannel suit, who lay 
in an attitude of languor. 

Upon sound of their approaching voices he sprang 
up, however, and there was little of languor in his 
movement as he advanced with outstretched hands to 
greet them. 

Ismay thought she had never seen so ethereal a 
creature. His complexion was delicate pink and white, 
like a flower petal, his great blue eyes astonishing lumi- 
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nous. His flaxen hair rippled back from a keen, 
humorous face, too pronounced to be effeminate, yet 
irradiated with an unearthly kind of beauty. 

"Whyl" he cried delightedly, catching both, of 
Ismay's hands. "Doctor Val told me you were some 
peach, but he didn't give me really any idea '* 

Ismby uttered a laughing disclaimer. She had to 
laugh, for the boy was so manifestly sincere,^ so trans- 
parently unconscious of offence that to be annoyed was 
impossible. 

"Well, now, Mr. Blick," said she, "if you say these 
things when I am in what might he called my office 
overalls, what will you say when you see me at my 
best?'* 

"Why, that's something to live for," he replied 
instantly, taking her hand and leading her to a deck- 
chair. "It was better for me not to get too great a 
shock all at once. Eh, Doctor Val? Sit down. Snow 
Queen ! I wondered just what this verandah lacked, and 
I see it has been all the time simply crying out for you 1 
Let me place your cushions. I'm an expert in cushions. 
There 1 Isn't that cunning? Lean back and let me sit 
here at your feet and feast my eyes on you. From 
henceforth that is your own chair, and I shall always see 
^ you in it, whether you are here in the flesh at the mo- 
ment or no." 

"Here, Hammond, ease off a moment," said Drew 
drily. "Other folk want to talk some." 

"All right, Val, I'm nearly done, but not quite. 
What I was about to add, Miss Waldron, when my 
ruthless medico tried to shut me off, was that I am not 
Mr. Blick to you, please. Never to you ! I am Ham- 
mond to those I love I" 

Ismay surveyed him with a mixture of amazement 
and amusement. He sat on the verandah carpet, his 
thin arms about his knees, gazing up at her with a 
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face more ^vid than she had ever seen. With his shirt 
open at the throat and his fair locks thrown back, he 
looked like a Raphael study for the head of an angel. 

"You astonishing boy I" she said. "Welcome to 
the freedom of our mountain 1 I may say *our moun- 
tain,' may I not, Monsieur le Marquis? For though 
I was not bom in Fort d'Olonne, I have lived here 
nearly all my life." 

"It is our mountain which is honoured by the con- 
nection," said Alain hastily; and thought with vexa- 
tion how empty his compliment sounded after the 
boyish outpouring of an admiration as spontaneous as 
one might feel for a sunset or a symphony. 

"It is probably your English blood and your French 
training," said Hammond thoughtfully, "which make 
you so— well, which make you what you arel I could 
never hope to describe the effect the sight of you has 
had upon me ! I am plunged into—" 

"Really, Hammond, if you are going to make love 
like this, you must wait until we are alone together," 
said Ismay mischievously. "You will bore these 
helpless onlookers to tears I" 

He bent forward, snatching her hand, and kissed it 
two or three times. 

"What you say goes," h« said gallantly, "and, any- 
way, it's time for tea. Only one thing more — ^by what 
name may I think of you ? Waldron is charming. What 
goes before it?" 

"Oh, Hammond, it*s a penny novelette kind of a 
name — ^not a good, family affair, like yours." 

"Mademoiselle's name," broke in Alain, for some 
reason unable to keep silence, "is singularly lovely and 
singularly appropriate. It is Ismay." 

"Ismay ? I never heard it in my life. How utterly 
fitting that you should have a name all to yourself," 
said Hammond fervently. He went up to Al2L\ti>VvoWtv^ 
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out his hand *Tut It there/' saidJde; and the Marquis, 
though ignorant of the idiom, obeyed at once. ^'I 
can see/' continued the boy, with a sigh of pleasure, 
*'that I am in much sympathy with the French nation. 
My father knew what he was about when he came 
prospecting here." 

A white-coated Spanish servant, with an orange 
cunmierbund, here brought out tea, and arranged a 
tempting meal, with American iced syrups as an alterna- 
tive. Isntay insisted on tasting these, affirming her 
delight in any new sensation. She felt adventurous 
and elated, for even the outspoken adoration of a boy 
of seventeen is incense to the altar of feminine vanity. 

"I shall have to call you Ismay," said the boy 
presently, as he handed her the long glass, deliciously 
clouded with the crushed ice it contained. "If you 
think it cheek, it shall be with a prefix. But I will 
have to use it. Surnames don't mean anything to me. 
I always call my doctor Val. Don't you think his name 
suits him?'.' 

The Marquis spoke again, with a sigh. 

"As for me, I belong to the unfortunate class who 
hardly ever use the name bestowed at the font. My 
own mother calls me Rochequisouve, which is as though 
she emptied a barrow-load of flints over me every time 
she addresses me. Do let me come into your radius, 
Hammond — ^the radius of Christian names?" 

Hammond made the most charming bow, as elegant 
as it was evidently spontaneous. 

"Marquis, you are one of the most comprehending 
beings it has been my lot to meet 1 I hardly supposed 
that a French aristocrat had a Christian name. I 
thought it was mythical, like the Queen of Spain's legs. 
Do tell us what it is?" 

iThis was Ismay's chance. The Marquis had given 
her name, and one good turn deserves another. 
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"It IS Alain," said she. "Do you like it? I think 
It charming." 

In her mood of elation she ventured a glance at him 
as she said this, and she got another look — like the 
celebrated one of a few days back, only considerably 
more so. To hide her confusion she cried out: 

"Oh, Hammond, this drink is so— so breath-taking! 
Hold my glass a moment while I recover!" 

It was Alain who bent over her and took the glass. 

"If we are going to have a brotherhood of Christian 
names," said he distinctly, "it must be mutual. We 
must all conform." 

Hammond's father, who had ccnne out upon the 
verandah for tea, gave a short laugh. 

"You may count me out," he remarked scornfully. 

"All right, father. Wc won't bother you," said 
Hammond, with keen eagerness. "But, you know, this 
idea is great. The movement must be formally in- 
itiated." He stopped a nwment before Miss Waldron's 
chair and smiled into her eyes. "Ismayl" he said, as 
if the name were a sugar-plum, and he was tasting it» 
"How do you spell it?" 

She told him. 

"But there is a French version of it," she added. 
"Ismerie. Do you not think that prettier? I often 
wish I were Ismerie." 

"So do I," replied Hammond. "Because Ismerie 
has seven letters in it, and so has Hammond." 

"And so has Marquis," broke in Blick, regarding 
them all humorously over his spectacles. He had not 
seemed to be listening. His son ignored the interrupt 
tton. 

"But, on the other hand, Ismay is shorter. Now, 
Ifou two others, draw in your chairs. We sit in a ring 
and hold hands as when singing 'Auld lang syne.' Then 
I begin.^ Ismay, am I your friend?" 
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"I hope sol" 

"Then call me by my name 1" 

"Hammond I We are members of the Brotherhood 
of Christian Names." 

"Yes. Now you must ask Val, and I will ask Alain." 

Laughingly Ismay turned to Dr. Drew, and the same 
simple ritual was gone through, evidently much to 
the satisfaction of the young doctor. Then, loosing 
hands, Val and Hammond joined, and Alain and Ismay. 

"And Alain has five letters, like Ismay," murmured 
the Marquis, so low that she could hardly hear him. 

"Oh I" she whispered imheard, while the other two 
took their oath, "this is far more difficult in French." 

"But why?" 

"Because — ^you know — of the tuWyage! Alain, que 
faiteS'Vousf sounds all wrong." 

"Well, then, why?" His voice was dropped lower 
yet. She cleared her throat, and broke in upon what 
he would have said with the words of initiation in 
English, "Alain, are you my friend?" 

To which he deliberately replied: 

**De tout mon coeur. Et toif 

Her heart gave an uncomfortable thump. She felt 
as though she had stepped from an easy, sandy shore 
plump into deep water. Obstinately she continued in 
English. 

"Then give me my name." 

He answered "Ismay" in a voice as eloquent as a 
caress. 

It was all bewildering. She had gone through months 
of this young man's society with a cool steadiness which 
had barely the chill off. Now suddenly these crack- 
brained Americans were changing everything. She 
dared not look ahead, but determined to enjoy the 
moment in the care-free manner which seemed natural 
to Hammond Blick. 
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By the time tea was over they all felt quite intimate, 
and, leaving the millionaire busy with his note-books 
under the verandah, strolled away into the woods, 
along a path which had just been cut by his orders 
toward the torrent which supplied the camp with 
water. 

"How wonderfully Mr, Blick has planned ail this," 
cried Ismay. ' 

"Blick has the thoroughness of his ancestors," replied 
Drew, As he spoke the words he glanced at Hammond, 
whose brow had contracted irritably; and when the 
boy, with Alain, was slightly in advance, the doctor 
said to Ismay in an undertone : 

"I dropped a brick then. Hammond can't bear his 
father's origin alluded to." 

"Was he German?" 

"His father, Karl von Blick, certainly was. Ham- 
mond takes after his mother, who was my cousin. She 
was of good New England family — and vurry beautiful. 
Since the sinking of the Lusitania Hammond has loathed 
the very word German. He thinks America ought to 
come into the war. Say," he went on, after a slight 
pause, "does the old lady know we're here yet?" 

"No. But the Marquis — I should say, Alain — is 
going to tell her. He is afraid she will certainly hear 
it from the servants. He will not tell her that rent is 
being paid for the ground, and will assure her it is only 
temporary. I don't think Madame will mind. You 
charmed her the other night. She will probably com- 
mand you all before long to her august presence to take 
dejeuner/' 

"I hope my patient will be able to accept the invita- 
tion after a week or so of this air." 

"What a wonderful boy," said Ismay dreamily. "He 
takes one off one's feet a bit, doesn't he?" 

Drew laughed. 
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*'You have him at yours," he replied drily. 

*^0h, but I suppose he is always like this, isn't he? 
How many lady-loves has he already?" 

''I assure you I never saw him taken as he was 
to-day. You came, you saw, etc. In spite of all that 
enthusiasm — ^what some folks might call gush, I expect 
—-he is the sincerest boy I have ever met. You have 
him, good and safe, in your pocket." 

"If what you say is true, it makes me feel a bit 
responsible." 

"Do all you can for him. Miss Wal Ismay. He 

is far more ill than his father suspects." 

"I'll do anything I can. And my vacances begin 
next week, so that I can be a great deal at his service." 

"The Marquis permitting." 

"The Marquis? What has he to do with it? I'm 
not a salaried dependant up at the chateau. I'm a 
pajdng guest!" 

"Is that so?" said Drew, speaking rather as though 
he felt the fact to be of importance. 



IV 

On the way home that evening Ismay felt herself 
desperately afraid of silence. She began talking very 
fast of the wonderful American boy, the iced drinks, 
the astonishing luxury and completeness of the arrange- 
ments so rapidly made for the camp. Alain listened, 
and gave necessary replies, but was evidently distrait, 
and at last it was not possible to maintain the one-sided 
talk longer, and the inevitable pause ensued. The young 
man broke it with words which justified her panic. 

"Well, Ismayr 

She had decided upon the line she must take, and 
was ready ^th her barriers up. 
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"For pity's sake don't call me that except just when 
you must — at Laz Anzeinde — or it will become a habit, 
and slip out one day when Madame can hear you." 

Alain looked angry. 

"WeU, and what if it did?" 

"Oh, you must know how impossible it would be to 
explain that kind of trifling to her I" 

"Trifling?" 

"Yes; playingf— the kind of footing on which we 
stand. English and Americans understand it — and 
you, because you are an exceptional Frenchman. But 
your mother would certainly dislike it." 

"My mother does not dislike you — far from it." 

"No; because I hope I have not pven her cause. 
But if she thought my conduct in any respect not what 
she considers comme il faut, she might dislike me very 
much indeed." 

He looked thoroughly disconcerted. His colour rose, 
his lips quivered. Like all Frenchmen, especially sons 
of widows, he was submissive to his mother to a degree 
not comprehensible in England. Before he could 
arrange his ideas enough to reply, Ismay had continued: 

^'Mr. Blick must be an astonishingly able man. Has . 
he not done wonders in these few days at Laz 
Anzeinde?" * 

Alain, after a momentary hesitation, agreed to leave 
the thorny topic. 

"It's queer that he chose that very spot," was his 
unexpected answer." "Had he consulted me, I might 
not have recommended it for an invalid. But I expect 
it's all right." 

"Why, what can you mean?" 

"It's dose to the mouth of the caverns, you know — 
the pivotal rock 1" 

"The pivotal rock?" 

"Yes. Our family name, la roche qui s'ouvre^ cot- 
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rupted centuries ago into Rochequisouve. There is a 
rock which opens there upon the hillside." 

"But this is perfectly thrilling 1 Why have you 
never told me ?*' 

"I — how did I know that yoir would care?" he 
replied, stammering slightly, "You have never given 
me the chance to know you well. This boy this aften- 
noon showed me more of you in five minutes than you 
have allowed to appear in all these months," 

"Just so. With a boy like that — almost a child— 
and so delicate, poor lamb— one can let oneself go." 

"Ah, yes, but not with me I" He seemed to catch 
back savage words he would have uttered. "But take 
care. You are not going back upon what you said and 
did an hour ago. You have taken me into the Brother- 
hood of Christian Names, and I shall claim my privi- 
leges." 

In his excitement he stopped short upon the rough 
track and stood facing her. His hazel eyes, under their 
glisteniing black lashes, shot sparks. Suddenly she 
knew that De la Rochequisouve was handsome; not 
only so, but dangerous. 

"I am not going back upon you*— Alain," she said 
gently. "You are of the B.C.N., as Hammond has 
instituted it ; and yet you must be aware that the whole 
basis of the fellowship is chaff and raillery. If you 
belong, you must keep the rules. And, after all," she 
ended on a beseeching note, **you understand well 
enough I I don't need to dot the i's and cross the t's 
when talking to you. You know well that if we begin 
to tutoyer in private, it will slip out one day in public, 
and for me it will be exceedingly uncomfortable. There I 
That*s settled! Now tell me all about the pivotal 
J rock. Where does it lead to ?" 

"Just a system of caves," replied the young man, 
after a pause, once more swallowing down his feelings 
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for a moment "It is possible to travel, inside the 
mountain, quite a long distance, working right round 
the shoulder of it, and come out in the valley that 
overlooks Fort d'Olonne. After the Sainf Bartolome, 
when the castle was garrisoned against the King of 
Navarre, the provisions and so on all came up that 
way." 

"You said nothing of all this to Mr, Blick?" 

"Nothing at all. Why should I ? He can't discover 
it for himself. Nobody knows the way in except myself 
and old Landry. When I was a boy Landry used to 
take me in. There's a kind of subterranean lake down 
there, and he made a little raft upon which we used to 
go over." 

"And what was there beyond the lake?" 

"That's the way down. You have to cross the water 
in order to go the rest of the journey." 

"Wouldn't Hammond be tremendously interested to 
bow aU this?" 

"I think we won't tell him yet. It might give him 
nightmares; one day when we want an adventure, we 
might take him in. But I expect my raft has rotted to 
pieces by now." 

He proceeded to relate various local legends concern- 
ing the caves, and the tioings of a gang of outlaws who 
inhabited them during the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and were with difficulty dislodged. The sub- 
ject, to the girl's relief, lasted them the rest of the way 
home. 

That evening he told his mother of the existence of 
the Americans' sununer camp. Ismay could not but 
admire the tact and good sense with which he performed 
bis task. He gave the news so quietly and withal so 
determinedly that, although piqued at not having been 
first consulted, the Marquise took the innovation with 
much ccMnposure. < 
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In fact, Ismay went to bed that night In high spirits. 
Her holidays were before her, and it seemed likely that 
they would be a good deal more lively than had been the 
case the preceding summer. 

The following week, however, the very eve of her 
holidays, brought a check to her light-heartedness. A 
letter arrived from the War Office summoning the 
Marquis to Paris, It was most probable that the 
Government had work for him to do, and as he was 
certainly well enough to do it his speedy return was 
most unlikely. 

Ismay and he had not seen very much of one another 
during the last few days, for he had been spending his 
time in Fort d'Olonne, visiting the Jarriets, whose 
house, owing to the presence of the lovely Madame 
Mieg, was very popular among the officers of the gar- 
rison. 

But the Brotherhood of Christian Names had made 
some fascinating plans, to begin with the first day of 
Ismay's freedom ; and she herself was astonished at the 
fall of her own mental barometer when she heard of 
the news of Alain's departure. 

He himself was obviously depressed, but evidently 
not surprised. His mother tried to cheer him. She 
had, she assured him, written strongly to the Vicomtesse 
la Faille, to persuade her to leave England and bring her 
daughter to Fort d'Olonne, so that they might both 
come and stay at Rochequisouve until the end of the war. 

This delightful plan could, however, of course, not be 
carried out in a moment, and Alain might just as well 
be in Paris until things were arranged. If at home he 
would only be on tenter-hooks. 

Alain's mouth went up at one corner. 

"As Mademoiselle la Faille was five years old when 
I saw her last, the tenter-hooks are not much in evi- 
dence," he said. 
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"Oh, but la Vicomtesse tells me her daughter is 
charming 1 Positively wonderful! Her memory and 
execution are the marvel of all her teachers. She says 
that Therese was most certainly formed to occupy a 
high social position/' 

"Doubtless," replied Alain, rising from the table in 
the midst of his mother's speech, a thing he had never 
done in his life before. "I hope she will find a suitable 
farti. Why not an Englishman? They are very 
wealthy; I understand. And now, ma mere, you will 
excuse me, I know, for I ought to be off in a couple of 
hours." 

What was there in her son's voice, or manner— or 
perhaps in her son's eye^— which turned his mother's 
gaze suddenly and consideringly upon Miss Waldron? 
Who shall say? 

Ismay, in a very pale pink crepe-de-Chine blouse, and 
a white drill skirt, sat leaning slightly forward in her 
place, her eyes fixed upon the table. Her cheeks were 
just the same faint shell-pink as her blouse; and to 
Alain's mother it came as a shock of surprise that the 
girl was attractive. 

She could see, however, nothing that was provocative 
— ^nothing she considered dangerous; and told herself 
that all was well, blaming only her own want of tact in 
introducing the subject of Therese la Faille when Alain 
was busy and preoccupied. All the same, it would be 
well to be on the safe side. She decided that her son 
should leave for Paris \dthout any farewell to Miss 
Waldron; and with that object in view, as soon as he 
left the room she asked Ismay to go upon an errand 
for her to a farm at some distance. 

Ismay was slightly disquieted by the request, which 
seemed to suggest awakened vigilance on the part of 
the old lady. She felt, however, that it would be alto- 
gether wise to escape farewells, for she herself was 
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experiencing the most unexpected inward commotion 
at the thought of Alain's departure, which a week ago 
would have concerned her very little. 

She consented readily therefore, and went off on her 
mission, asking Madame to offer her apologies to Mon- 
sieur, and her wishes for his safe journey. 

It was an exceedingly hot day, and she did not hurry. 
When she returned the stable-clock showed her that the 
young master had been some time departed. As she 
stepped through the porte<ochere old Landry nodded 
and smiled at her. 

"Wait a minute, my pretty," said he, turning to his 
little glass enclosure and searching in his desk. "Here 
is something that the young seigneur left for you, and I 
was to give it into your own hand, and privately. You 
know that old Landry has no tongue.'* 

With that he placed a note in her hand, and again 
she surprised herself by the quidcening of her heart- 
beats as she glanced at the address, smiling shyly at the 
old man, who regarded her benevolently through his 
spectacles, but ventured no comment. 

In the safety of her own room she broke the seal with 
hands that shook a little. She had in her mind the 
clearest picture of Alain's eyes, and his straight, strong 
mouth. It was as though he spoke I 

"Ismay, was this your doing, or my mother's? If 
yours, I may find it hard to forgive. You know as well 
as I that what is begun between us cannot end thus. 
I may be back before you look for me. Till then, I 
am your B.C.N. "Alain." 



"I MAY be back before you look for me !'* 

They were words to keep expectancy on the qui vive* 
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Did Alain know why he was summoned to Paris? It 
sounded as though he must. 

The first days of his departure would indeed have 
been empty without the fascination of the camp at Laz 
Anzeinde. Hammond and Dr. Val, each in his sep- 
arate way, was an interesting study; and to them, as 
may be supposed, the society of a charming girl was 
a perfect godsend. 

The Marquise fostered the intimacy with all her 
heart; for, pondering the train of thoughts set alight 
when Alain rose from the table with a brusquerie as 
new as it was significant, she had come to the con- 
clusion that a solution could be conveniently found if 
a match could be arranged between Miss Waldron and 
the American doctor. 

She was anxious that the whole party should come 
and spend a day at the chateau. But at present Dr. 
Val could not sanction so long a dimb on foot for 
Hammond; and Ismay, who was most uncertain as to 
what the old lady would think of Hammond's radiant 
expansiveness, was somewhat relieved that the meet- 
ings for the present were confined to the camp. 

If anything could have made her put the thought 
of Alain out of her mind it was the society of this 
surprising boy. He was so brilliant that, though he 
heaped upon her always the same extravagant adora- 
tion as he had offered on their first meeting, he never 
seemed to repeat himself. His health was no doubt 
improving, what with the glorious weather, the moun- 
tain air, and his own inward contentment. Lying on 
the moss, his head upon Ismay's lap, he told her she 
had given him the first moments of happiness he had 
known since the loss of his mother. 

"She was the most fascinating creature the sun ever 
shone upon," he told her. "She was only a child when 
they married her to my father, or— or I don't suppose 
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the marriage would ever have come about. But he 
worshipped her, as you may fancy. He would have died 
for her— oh^ most gladly. But he has always been so 
concentrated upon these great business interests of his, 
and he was called away upon some claim he thought 
essential just as mother and I arrived in New York to 
book our passage to Europe. When he heard that we 
were crossing on the Lusitania he telegraphed at once to 
forbid it. But his wire came just too late. We had 
started." 

He went on to give her some details of that epic dis- 
aster. His mother had gone below to help some poor 
young woman to bring up a family of tiny children out 
of her cabin, and was absent just at the moment when 
the steward called the number of the boat to which she 
and Hammond were assigned. 

"They called the names," said the boy, "and she did 
not answer, so of course I didn't. I wasn't going with- 
out her. Twice they called, and then they shouted that 
substitutes would be taken, and I suppose they were. 
When I saw the boat being lowered without us, I ran 
after her, calling her name, trying to fight my way 
through the crowd, until, to my everlasting shame, I 
fainted away. That's the kind qf wretched weakling 
I am. When I came to I was in a boat of some kind, 
and— and that's all I know." 

She stroked his hair gently. 

"Well, at least," said she, "he wants you now, more 
than she does, don't you think?" 

Hammond sighed. 

"Oh, I suppose so. But he thinks more of piling up 
dollars than he does of me. Why on earth should he go 
on slaving as he does? He's rich enough. When he 
came over to France I thought he meant to take a rest 
and devote himself to me. But directly it was known 
he was coming over some company got hold of him to 
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work their interests, and he gets up bright and early, 
and away he goes down to the city, messing about In 
some bureau or other, when he might be up on this 
mountain-side with me and you." 

"The city doesn't look, from here, as if you could do 
business in it," said Ismay dreamily. "It looks like 
a toy city; and the cordite sheds make me think of 
those little wooden blocks painted to look like houses 
in old-fashioned toy-boxes — ^Matchwood townl" 

"Yes." Hammond raised his head from her lap to let 
his gaze follow her own, down through the dreamy heat. 

"Can you read what is painted on the shed roofs?" 
he asked. 

Ismay's sight was excellent, but the distance was 
great. Hammond produced his field-glasses, and they 
amused themselves by picking out the red letters and 
white section numbers painted huge on the corrugated 
iron roofs — ^A.i, B.i, A.2, B.2, and so on. 

"What sort of stuff is cordite?" asked Hammond. 

"I know, because the Marquis — Alain, I should say 
—took me all over the sheds one day. It is just like 
macaroni — not curly macaroni, but straight, Naples 
kind. Some is thinner, like spaghetti, and some is 
tiny, like vermicelli. It smells of nitre most abominably 
while they are making it; but it is fascinating to watch 
the worm-like stuff come squeezing down the tubes." 

He laughed. 

"I like the way you describe things — so slick. I 
can see that oozing stuff. Why do they make it all in 
separate sheds?" 

"To lessen the destruction when there is a fire. Also, 
because it makes it more difficult to destroy from the 
air. You might drop fifty bombs on those scattered 
sheds without doing much damage. I am told they are 
Ituming out more cordite from here than from any other 
place in France." 
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"Good for Fort d'Olonnc I Come, lady-love, talce me 
for a little walk to pve me an appetite for tea. Let 
us wander through the Enchanted Grove to the bathing- 
pool." 

They rose, and sauntered together along the wood- 
land path, now complete, and already ceasing to look 
too new, as far as the torrent, which leapt, just beyond 
the further limit of the trees, over a shelf of rock in a 
cascade like a long tress of hair. 

A little scientific arrangement of the stones in the tor- 
rent bed below the fall had made a bathing-pool, not 
very large, but good enough. On the further side of the 
stream, the cliff rose high and very steep ; but near its 
foot were many mossy boulders and natural armchairs, 
very comfortable for sitting. The boy and girl crossed 
the water, therefore, and arranged themselves in their 
favourite nook, known as "The Smoking Lounge." 

They meant to read aloud; but the day was so 
gorgeous, and the silence so enchanting, that they fell 
into a reverie, and for some long minutes nothing was 
to be heard except the silky rush of the water and its 
babble among the stones at their feet. 

Therefore an unexpected sound made them both start 
and prick their ears. It was an odd noise, like something 
very heavy scraping over stone — something between a 
crunch and a whine. When it ceased it was followed 
by other slight, indeterminate sounds — a slipping, a 
rustling, a panting, which showed that someone was 
very near them, though at present hidden from their 
view. Almost immediately a man made his appearance, 
moving round the base of a projecting boulder, and 
stepping carefully to avoid slipping intfi the seater run- 
ning at his feet. 

They were so dose, and he came upon them so sud- 
denly, that his confusion was extreme. He looked hor- 
ribly guilty — even terrified. And Ismay could not keep 
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back a sharp cry, for she recognised Esteban, the 
dishonest Spanish servant lately dismissed from the 
chateau. 

The man flinched from her eyes, and turned to flee, 
but Hammond spoke so peremptorily that he paused, 
perhaps thinking it wiser to be dvil. 

"Do you know that you are trespassing on private 
property?" said the boy in fair Spanish. 

"Pardon, excellency, I " 

As he stood twisting his feet together in great con- 
fusion Hammond noticed that they were bare. 

"Oh, I see what you were up to — bathing in this 
pool?" 

Esteban's eyes lit up like those of a victim reprieved. 

"It is true, excellency; I came here to bathe. Down 
there in the town, where I am now in service, it is 
like the fiery furnace of the King of Babylon this 
afternoon." 

"Hammond," said Ismay, laying a hand upon his 
sleeve, "I know that man I He is a thief — a dangerous 
character " 

She spoke in English, but Esteban evidently guessed 
the purport of the communication. With an ugly 
look he drew a knife from his belt. 

"I am the victim of lies and cruelty," said he, "and 
now I am working and redeeming my character you 
want to crush me down once more. Take care, Miss 
English I It will take more than you and that weakling 
there to interfere with me." 

With which he took a flying leap across the stream, 
and vanished down the hillside, springing from rock to 
rock. 

"Hammond, what ought we to do? That man is 
after some mischief," said Ismay, and related the cir- 
cumstances under which he had disappeared from 
Chateau Rochequisouve. 
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"We had better go back at once to camp," said 
Hammond eagerly; ^'and if father has turned up, we 
will tell him all about it" 

As a fact, they found that both the doctor and Mr. 
Blick had duly reappeared; and they related the strange 
incident, and Ismay's unfavourable knowledge of the 
man. 

Mr. Blick was evidently very angry. 

"I thought this was a spot where one might feel really 
secure from intrusion," said he. "If it comes to having 
to set up boundary fences or post sentries, I shall have 
to complain to the Markee." Out came his note-booK. 
"Give me the waster's name and full description," 
said he, "and if I can't get him hunted out of Fort 
Dolon, my name isn't Blick." 

Hammond, smiling happily, patted his father's hand. 

"That's dad's strong point," said he to Ismay. "He 
IS so prompt and so thorough 1 No wonder they all want 
to get him interested in their old concerns." 

It was pathetic to see the cute, commercial father 
blushing with sheer pleasure under his son's approving 
touch. 

Later on, Dr. Val walked back to the chateau with 
Ismay, and found her for once an unresponsive com- 
panion. Her mind was very busily exercising itself 
over the appearance of Esteban. She knew, of course, 
that the man had not been bathing. He had merely 
snatched at the excuse provided by Hammond. But 
what, then, had he been about? 

She wished that Alain, when he told her of the rocK 
which opened, had also told her whereabouts it was to 
be found. Suppose that Esteban had discovered^ or 
been told by someone, the secret of the pivot? 

He might be planning a burglary up at the chateau 
in the absence of the Marquis. There might be some 
secret underground way by which he could get in. 
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These were very uncomfortable thoughts. She deter- 
mined not to tell Madame In case of alarming her, but 
to speak to old Landry, and warn him to be on his 
guard. There was one other thing which she could do, 
and it seemed to her that she ought to do it. This 
was, to write to the master of the chateau and tell him 
what she had seen. She had not the Marquis's address, 
and could not appeal to Madame for it But Landry 
would surely be able to furnish it. 

It was a very difficult letter to write. She must, in 
duty bound, ignore the letter which he had written to 
her, and must make it apparent that she would not have 
written at all but for the necessity of making him ac- 
quainted with certain facts. When she sat down to the 
task of composition, it proved so awkward that she 
would have given up the task but for one thing. Esteban 
had drawn a knife. In the girPs experience such a thing 
was horribly suggestive. It seemed to show the man 
as desperate and very dangerous. It drove her on. 

"Dear B.C.N. Alain, — ^A disquieting fact has come 
to my knowledge, and I have come to the conclusion 
that I ought to tell you of it. You have heard of 
Esteban, the Spaniard, who was here in service while 
you were at the front, and was discovered to be dis- 
honest and untrustworthy ? I saw him yesterday out on 
the mountain-side. He came upon Hammond and me 
when we were sitting just below the bathing-pool. His 
appearance was sudden, and a little puzzling. Is it pos- 
sible that the pivotal rock is somewhere thereabouts, 
and that he has discovered its secret? 

**He threatened us with a knife, and conveyed to 
me an impression of reckless wickedness. Hammond 
and I told Mr. Blick that we had seen him, and he has 
promised to make inquiries in the town, where Esteban, 
so he says, is in service. Of course I shall say tvothvcv^ 



'/ 
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to Madame of all this, and you may simply laugh at my 
fears. But I will own that it makes me feel a bit panicky, 
and I wish you were at home. — ^Your B. C. N., , 

Letter in hand, she went down to old Landry's glass 
box. 

"Landry, you know all about the roche qui s^ouvre, 
don't you ? The seigpeur told me that you do. Please 
tell me one thing. Is there a way up from it into the 
castle?" 

*'No, little lady, none. I do not think there ever 
was. I never heard of it." 

She sighed with relief. 

"That is well," she said, and proceeded to tell the 
old man of her having seen Esteban. 

He listened gravely, but spoke reassuringly. 

"Sleep sound in your bed, little angel," said he. "We 
are not aU asleep on our perches, we old roosters." 

Somehow this was comforting, though vague. Then 
she produced her letter, and asked him to address it for 
her. His face lit up amazingly. 

**Bon/ On repond enfinr' said he, with much satis- 
faction. ^'C'est bien (a/" 

She felt herself blushing from head -to heel as his 
humorous old eyes dwelt upon her. He chuckled softly. 

"Always remember that old Landry has no tongue." 

VI 

That day the weather broke in a series of violent 
thunderstorms. For three days there was torrential 
rain, with bursts of thunder and lightning. The rocky 
path by which Ismay was wont to descend to Laz 
Anzeinde was a miry slough, impassable, and she won- 
dered whether the light buildings of the camp would 
hold against such an onslaught of the elements. 
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Madame also was anxious; but on the second day^ 
Dr. Val, in oilskins and sou'-wester, struggled up the 
hill to reassure them. He reported all well, and a 
plentiful supply of dry fuel, so that they had delightful 
wood-fires, and Hammond was as blithe as a cricket, 
except for lack of Ismay. 

The Marquise, however, would not hear of Ismay's 
adventuring that day, even with the doctor's escort; 
and so the girl had to be content with writing her friend 
a long note, which Val gravely consented to carry, 
although it was as he said, helping his rivars cause. 

Things began to mend on the fourth day, with a cold, 
drying wind; and on the morning of the fifth the sun 
shone so brilliantly that Ismay set out for the camp the 
moment she had finished her petit dejeuner^ knowing 
that Hammond would be longing to see her. 

She reached the camp before ten o'clock, but early 
though it was, both the doctor and Mr. Blick had gone. 
Hammond, just dressed, saw her coming, rushed to 
meet her, flung his arms about her, and kissed her 
eagerly and without apology. 

"Oh, lady-love," said he, "I have had a fine chance 
to realise that it is you and you only who make the 
happiness and beauty of this place 1 What a savage and 
desolate wilderness it is when you are not here." 

"Nonsensical babyl" said the rosy girl, teasing him. 
"You mean it is a savage wilderness when it rains, and 
an earthly paradise when the sun shines 1 That's all 
there is to it, as you Americans say. It never rained, 
as you may have heard, in the Garden of Eden. But 
how well the camp has stood it 1 Nothing washed away, 
nothing blown down." 

"No, my father likes work properly done," replied 
Hammond, with his arm over her shoulder. "And 
you may tease me as much as you like — so long as you 
promise to stay here with me all day.'* 
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"Where is Dr. Val?" 

"He was sent for by some Americans who are at Fort 
d'Olonne. He's by way of being a popular physician 
in the States, you know, and it has leaked out that he 
is here. He is going to refuse all cases, but my father 
himself asked him to make an exception this time, as 
it's a case of life and death. The old man took him 
down in the car. They felt sure you would come, and 
I told them I didn't care how late they came back. So 
we parted in bitterness." 

"Hcrw tragic 1 It's always a woman who is the apple 
of contention 1 But I expect really Dr. Val is delighted 
to get you off his hands a bit, after five unalloyed 
days " 

"Of my sighing and lamenting for you I Quite likely ! 
Now sit down — ^no not there, come out of doors, where 
none of these servants can overhear. I have some 
most exciting news for you, and I must cough it up 
without delay. I haven't told Val nor anybody. I've 
made a discovery- " 

The girl started. 

"Indeed 1" 

"Something so romantic, so exciting, so exactly in 
our line, that " 

"Oh, Hammond, suppose — suppose I could guess? 
But, nol You can't mean thatl You surely haven't 
found — the way inf 

"But that's exactly what I have found. Why, then, 
you know. How did you know?" 

"How did I know there was a way into the rock? 
Alain told me — ^but I don't know where it is." 

"I'll show you to-day, if you'll come." 

Ismay reflected, but a moment was enough to show 
her that this was a chance not to be neglected. She 
had gone to bed with terror as her mate for the past 
several nights, in spite of old Landry's assurance that 
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he was not asleep on his perch. If the pivotal rock had 
been found, she felt sure that Mr. Blick, if asked, would 
post a sentry there until Alain came home again, or have 
the entrance secured in some way. She therefore re- 
plied : 

"I'll come fast enough. How did you discover it, 
Hammond?" 

"In the oddest way imaginable. I feel quite Sherlock 
Holmes-y. You see, after you and I saw that scoundrel 
Esteban come creeping round the rode, I kept on worry- 
ing myself with questions as to what he was doing there. 
I knew he had not really been bathing surreptitiously; 
but if not, then why was he up there at all? What 
could a man, in service down in the valley there, miles 
away, be doing loafing around among those loose 
boulders? I came to the conclusion that he must have 
some hidy-hole thereabouts, which he used as a cache 
for stolen property, and I thought it would be amusing 
to go and see. The weather that morning looked so 
threatening that I guessed you would not come— at 
least, not until the afternoon. So off I went by myself 
and prowled about among the boulders. You remem- 
ber the creature had bare feet when we saw him, doubt- 
less so as not to make any scratches on the moss or 
stones as he crawled up and down. 

"It was so easy to get up that I came to the con- 
clusion that at some time or other stones must have 
been purposely arranged to form an ascent, though not 
an obvious one. But I got a long way up without 
finding even the tiniest clue. Then something caught 
my eye — a drop of something dark — a splash which had 
dried upon the stone. I took out a knife arid scraped it, 
and then moistened it; it was sticky, and I felt sure 
that it was a drop of the varnish the workmen had been 
using in staining the boards of our huts. After that, 
I looked very closely, and a little way on I found 
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another. By that time I was about three parts of the 
way up. It was as though I had reached the second 
floor of a house, and had one floor yet to ascend. I 
must have been thirty feet above the stream^ I was also 
in a recessed bit of the difi, so that nobody could see 
me unless he stood exactly below the place where I was. 
I could not see the bathing-pool, nor the path coming 
out of the wood, nor anything but what was straight in 
front of me. 

"I had been so deeply occupied in my search that I 
had not noticed the muttering of the thunder. It 
was a tremendous surprise when the rain began pattering 
down upon me. I was afraid of getting told off by Val 
if I got wet, so I looked about like a little trapped 
creature to see if any rock would give me shelter. You 
know how big some of the boulders are upon that cliff. 
I was standing against one as tall as myself, very near- 
ly, and with rounded sides, so I flung myself against it, 
pressing hard so as to get between it and the next, 
and suddenly I knew that the rock itself was sort of 
giving way, and I tell you I had a nasty moment, for 
I thought I had brought down the whole thing on top 
of me." 

"Oh, Hammond 1" 

"Yes, it wasn't a bit nice, was it ? And then I began 
to realise that the stone was kind of revolving on its 
own axis. I had only to push, like a turnstile, and I 
should go right in. It made a scraping noise, with a 
sort of squeak in it, and of course I knew it was the 
same noise we heard just before Esteban made his 
appearance." 

"Hammond, are you sure nobody was watching 
you?" 

"Well, of course, I can't be sure, but nobody inter- 
fered with me. The only place a spy could be in would 
be our wood* just opposite, and I don't think Esteban 
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would risk that. I didn't go in, however* You see it 
was as black as pitch inside, and I had no light Besides, 
I wanted you to be there to share the discovery with 
me. 

"You are a perfect dear! Also you are very wise. 
Alain was saying the other day that he would take us 
both in when you were a bit stronger — and you are a 
great deal stronger now, are you not? Curious, he told 
me it would be impossible for you to find the way in 
alone !" 

"It was just one chance in a thousand. What should 
have taken me up that place ? Nobody would think of 
going there for any reason but to enter the cavern. 
But we have several of those electric torches, and we 
could take candles too. Why shouldn't we go in?" 

Ismay reflected. 

"Alain said nothing of its being difficult or danger- 
ous," said she at last. "He merely said it was very 
extensive, and that there is a subterranean lake there." 

"A lake? Oh, priceless I" 

"Our only danger would be losing our way. We 
might take a big bit of chalk and write our initials at 
every place where we turn." 

"Right you are." 

"Esteban must have discovered it somehow while 
he was in service at the chateau. Or I wonder if he 
heard it from his grandfather or some aged member 
of his tribe ? Alain said the place was a swarming nest 
of brigands two hundred years ago. Anyway, we are 
certain Esteban is using it now, and I think we ought 
to go and see if he has left anything there which belongs 



to us." 



As was to be expected, they met nobody upon their 
way to the secret spot. The climb was, as Hammond 
said, not a hard one, for it seemed evident that loose 
boulders had been so arranged as to make ascent and 
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descent practicable ; though this had been done so long 
ago that it all looked like the same mountain-side. 

It was a thrilling moment to Ismay when they reached 
the goal of their enterprise, and, both leaning hard upon 
the rock, set it in motion, and smelt the dank, vault-like 
odour from within as the black cleft widened. 

Their lights showed them an excellent rock floor 
upon which to step, but then arose the point as to 
whether to close the gap after them or not. It seemed 
to Ismay dangerous to leave it open. The risk of any- 
one passing was slight; but supposing that one of the 
servants should be sent to fetch them, the secret would 
be given away to an incalculable number of persons. 
Various residents in Fort d'Olonne had contracted the 
habit of travelling up in the funiculaire to call upon the 
Americans in their romantic camp, and on the whole it 
seemed both to Hammond and the girl that they ought 
to leave no sign of their passage. 

It must be possible to open it from within, for Esteban 
had emerged that way. They tried, very gingerly 
shutting it halfway, and found it easy to push it one 
way as the other. Much reassured they closed it en- 
tirely, and realised that it was actually easier to open 
from within than from without. 

This settled satisfactorily, they had leisure to look 
around them. They were in a rodky tunnel, whose floor 
had no doubt been levelled artifically, the tunnel itself 
having been made high enough all the way to allow of 
the passage of an upright man. It wound for some 
distance into the hill before widening out into a majestic 
cavern, supported upon irregular masses of rock. 

There was no visible trace of the place having been 
in recent use. They marked their initials upon several 
points, and tfien roamed about, turning their lights into 
obscure corners, but without finding anything. All 
they did observe was a mark which had evidently Been 
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there a long time — at about the height of a man^s eyes 
from the ground was daubed upon the rock in paint, 
which had once been white, a device probably meant for 
a portcullis, the family crest of the Beraults. 

"Our united keen intelligence," remarked Hammond, 
"leads us to the conclusion that this work of art is in- 
tended for a finger-post, and means that this is the 
passage we must pursue in order to reach the under* 
ground lake. Let us follow its advice.*' 

They did so, for a long way, and were beginning to 
tire of darkness and stuSy air, when, turning a corner 
in the winding burrow, they came upon something which 
startled them more than many a horror might have 
done; for they were confronted by a massive door, 
evidently quite new, which cut off all further prog- 
ress. 

This door was of teak, heavily barred across and 
across, and fitted with expert exactness into the rock, 
the top of the passage having been chipped into arch- 
way form in order to fit it. The finishing touch was 
given by the heavy padlock which secured it. 

Hammond fingered the thing thoughtfully, and 
whistled. 

"Thus far and no farther, partner," said he regret- 
fully. 

"Are you sure it's locked?" asked Ismay in tones of 
acute disappointment. 

"Sure enough. It's one of those word-locks, you 
know. You must twist the letters round to make a 
word." He examined it more closely. "Jove, it's a 
teaser 1 Two words you have to get, each of them with 
seven letters in it. I give it up 1" 

"Do you mean that, if we could guess the words, 
we might open the door?" 

"I guess that's so, lady-love." 

"Oh, Hammond, let us try 1 Do let us try 1 Why, 
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Esteban has seven letters I Try thatl What could the 
other one be? I can't think of another." 

Hammond began to move round the letters to form 
Esteban. Suddenly Ismay uttered a queer little sound. 
She recalled a scene upon the verandah at Laz 
Anzeinde, and Hammond saying, "I like the French 
version of your name, since it has seven letters, like 
mine." 

"Hammond, I know it's silly, but just to please me I 
Try our names— Hammond and Ismerie." 

He raised his eyes to hers with so strange a look 
that she caught her breath. 

"Why, what can this thing have to do," — ^he began* 
She opened her mouth to apologise, scared by something 
in his face, which she perceived without understanding. 
But he choked it back, saying merely, "Well, to please 
you, lady-love." 

The two names were set, and the key yielded. The 
teak door stood open. 

They dared not look at one another. Neither knew 
what the other was feeling. As they stood, side by side, 
after passing through, she could feel that Hammond 
was trembling from head to foot. After a tense moment 
he turned back, pushed the door wide, and put a stone 
to keep it so. Then they advanced, turned a corner, 
and the lake lay before them. 

It was a weird scene. To their right as they stood 
was a wall of rock. To their left, the wall was deeply 
recessed into what looked like a dwelling cave, and had 
probably been often used as such. Before them the 
floor sloped sharply away, to form a huge basin about 
eight feet below — z basin with a perpendicular rock 
wall upon its right, and widening out upon its left, a lip, 
with a plunge beyond it into Cimmerian gloom. They 
could hear the trickle of falling water somewhere out 
of sight; and on the further side of the water Was evi- 
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dendy some fissure through which light entered, for 
they could see the outlines of the lake in a clear twilight. 

In the dwelling cave were signs of recent use. There 
was a carpenter's bench, and some bits of the same 
wood as that of which the door was made. There was, 
however, no human presence. Then Ismay, staring at 
the water made a discovery, 

"Hammond-— oh, Hammond, there's a boat!'' 

Urged by irresistible curiosity they descended rude 
steps to the lake level. Moored to a strong staple 
driven into the rock was a collapsible boat, complete 
with a pair of sculls. 

Hammond stood silent for so long that Ismay grew 
afraid. Then at last he spoke, in a voice unlike any 
she had ever heard from him. It was the voice of a 
man, and an imperious one at that 

"I am going across," he said. 

"Oh, Hammond, haven't you done enough ? Perhaps 
I ought not to have let you come down here at all. There 
may be danger. Hadn't we better go back?" 

"I am going across. Please come with me. I must 
see what is at the other end." 

She laid her warm fingers on his cold ones. 

"If you go, I go," she said simply. 

He pressed her hand without speaking, and they 
stepped into the boat. 

After crossing the water they descried another port- 
cullis marked upon the rock, and following its guidance, 
found themselves, at the end of a tedious half-hour, 
out upon the mountain-side. They emerged through a 
narrow slit, in front of which grew a clump of rowan 
trees. A spur of rock hid the valley entirely from 
view. 

Hammond, who had now completely taken the lead, 
bade her go down upon her hands and knees to creep 
round this spur. 
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"Make no noise. We can't be too careful here," 
he whispered. "Don't speak at all, and if I lay my 
hand over yours, follow me silently." 

Thus cautiously they crept round the spur, and she 
realised with a start of surprise that immediately below 
them lay the cordite factory, the hum of its machinery 
clearly audible, with the operatives coming and going 
in their blue overalls between the sheds. 

Close to where the boy and g^rl crouched, but about 
twenty feet below them, a sentry strolled, with his 
back to them, his rifle on his shoulder. Ismay could no( 
help thinking how easily she could shoot him, had she 
a revolver in her hand. Obeying Hammond's urging, 
she lay down absolutely flat before the man reached 
the end of his heat, turned, and approached their lair, 
passing it as far upon the other side as he had done 
previously. 

She turned quite faint as she lay there, with the 
weight of the suspicions, the terror which came crowding 
to her mind. Esteban's purpose was not the incon- 
siderable one of robbing the chateau. Something far 
more sinister, more widespread, underlay his presence 
there ; something which prevented her from being able 
to look Hammond in the eyes. 

"As soon as he has passed us again, creep back out 
of sight," he whispered in her ear. 

With infinite precaution they accomplished their re- 
tirement, crept once more round the spur, and hid them- 
selves within the rock tunnel. Silence dropped between 
them! — a terrible, unnatural silence, full of pain. She 
saw Hammond's beautiful profile, in the light of the 
electric torch, like some avenging angel in a picture of 
the Day of Judgment. He walked like one plunged in 
dreadful thought, and she followed meekly, longing to 
comfort, but feeling herself shut out. 

It was not until they had recrossed the water' and 
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reached the cave where stood the carpenter's bench that 
he spoke. 

"This," said he, "appears to me to be the place where 
they are most likely to have stores. The fact of the door 
having been placed just here renders it pretty certain 
that they have nothing in the big cavern up above. 
Without a boat it would not be easy to reach this spot 
from beyond the water, and the door protects the way 
down. Therefore I have decided that we must search 
this place and see — and see what we can find." 

"Hammond," she pleaded, "won't you sit down and 
rest first? Dear, darling boy, this has given you a shock. 
Won't you let me stroke your hair, and rest a bit? And 
I have brought some wine and sandwiches." 

A shadowy smile broke over his white face, and his 
eyes rested on her wistfully. 

"Lady-love," said he, "is it that you forgive — or is 
It only that you don't understand?" 

"It is neither, Hammond. It is that I love you and 
believe in you." 

He made a movement as if he would fling his arms 
round her, but turned away with lips set in a rigid line. 

"Then help," he said hoarsely, "help to save France 
— and to save poor, accursed Germany, too, from one 
more dastardly crime to her account." 

They searched the cape all round. There was but lit- 
tle in it; and above the walls seemed singularly free of 
niches or hiding-places. They examined the floor, but it 
was solid ; and they crept a little way down the horrible 
slope to the left of the lake basin, but found no foothold 
nor any sign of its being suitable for a store-house. 

It was by the merest accident that Ismay let fall her 
iWaiking-stick, and that, as it struck against the side 
of the cave, they heard a hollow, metallic sound. 

Springing to the place, Hammond rapped with his 
knuddes, and found that a bit of the apparent tocW 
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came away quite easily. It was merely metal, moulded 
to resemble rock, and cleverly adjusted. Behind it 
was a cupboard, which was packed with oval-shaped 
objects, made of metal. 

Each of these objects had a number and a letter 
painted upon it in clear figures, Ai, Bi, A2, Bz, and 
so on. 

Hammond Blick knelt down beside the pile and lifted 
one of the horrible things carefully in his long, white 
fingers. 

"They are time-fuse bombs," said he at lengths 

Ismay said nothing at all. "What was there to say? 
The day's happenings were slipping into shape in her 
mind as the bits of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope fall 
into a pattern. 

"Hold your torch quite close, please," said the boy 
at length. 

Ismay obeyed, and he evidently made out the maker's 
name, or trade mark, which was stamped on each deadly 
metal case. 

The girl, in a passion of sympathy, saw the sweat 
glistening upon his deadly pallor. 

"Mother, mother," he hiuttered, "thank Heaven 
you died — in timel" 

Upon his agony Ismay dared not intrude. She sat 
silent, staring upon the grisly heap of potential death, 
while many everlasting moments went by. At last 
Hammond rose, and gazed about him as one seeking 
inspiration. He found it in the dark, still waters at 
their feet. 

"Ismay ,'* said he, "we are goinjo: to pitch every single 
one of these things into the lake." 

"Oh, Hammond, yes — ^yesl Of course we must I 
I — I — ^how odd I never thought of that!" 

"You stand here on the brink," said he, "and I 
will take them up, one by one, and pass them to you. 
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You will drop them gendy into the water. Don't hurl 
them too violently," 

They counted the things gravely as they tossed them, 
one by one, to their rest in the black waters. There 
were twenty-three. It was just as Hammond stooped 
to lift the last that they heard sounds approaching — 
men's voices raised in violent altercation. 

The invalid's nerves, already strung to the utmost 
limit, seemed to collapse with the shock. The thing he 
held fell from his nerveless hands, rolled down the 
steep slope to the left of the lake's rocky lip, rebounded, 
and disappeared into the abyss. As it escaped his 
hold Hammond uttered a peculiar sound — a sound that 
Ismay never forgot in after life— -a sound whose urgency 
caused her to turn and spring from where she stood, 
back to his side. 

He clutched her tightly, in a terrible effort to speak 
some word. She thought it was the word "Run," 
but there was not time even for that before the roar 
of a terrific explosion crashed up from the bowels of 
darkness. 

Something struck them — flung them to the ground 
like straws. So strong and squarely were they smitten 
that Ismay, knowing nothing of the might of percussion, 
was certain some enemy had rushed upon them in the 
gloom. She was completely stunned, and her last 
impression was that of the ground heaving and rocking 
beneath her prostrate form, while a roar and gurgle of 
water mingled with the deafening tumult of echoes and 
added to the general effect of the end of the world 
having arrived. 

VII 

When the Marquis de la Rochequisouve alighted at 
the little terminus of Fort d'Olonne half a dozen or so 
of unobstrusive men in civil clothing alighted aV&o* '^otA 
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of these men had travelled in his compartment, and 
although he stood near the barrier, talking with the 
chef de gare as they left the station, none of them 
looked at him or took any notice of him. 

A lady had travelled a short distance by the same 
traii\ which had brought him from Paris. She was a 
pretty woman, fair-headed and elegant-looking, and 
she came up to the barrier, with a facteur, who carried 
her suit-case. 

She, too, saw the Marquis, and hesitated in her 
advance for just a moment, as though unprepared for 
his being there, or desiring to avoid a meeting. It took 
her but a moment to realise that the situation must be 
faced, and she bowed graciously, but passed through 
the barrier without remark. 

It happened that Mr. Blick had brought his car to 
the station, to inquire after the arrival of some groceries, 
which, much to his annoyance had been delayed in 
transit. As the lady passed through he was remon- 
strating with a facteur on the subject, in execrable 
French. When he saw her his annoyance passed, he 
smiled and raised his hat in welcome. 

"Why^ Madame Mieg, have you returned? This 
place has been indeed a desert during the past few 
days I But youVe missed the bad weather. Shockinng 
thunder! Now, don't hire a fiacre — there's my car at 
your service. I came down to collect a package which 
hasn't arrived.' Shall I drive you to the colonel's?" 

"Thank you, sair. I ac-cept with plaisir," said 
Madame Mieg in very halting English. 

Her tone was calm, but her eyes were signalling him 
to beware; and at the moment the Marquis approached, 
raising his hat with his usual grave courtesy. 

Blick was glad of the momentary preparation afforded 
him by madame^s signals. 

"Why, this is a day for meeting friends," said he 
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genially. "We feared we had lost the Markee for some 
time to come/' 

*'I am here most unexpectedly to myself, cher mon- 
sieur,^* replied the young man. "I had hardly hoped 
to return in time to see madame before her departure 
from Fort d'Olonne." Alain's manner was most 
empresse as he bowed to the fair one. "Are you 
going to Laz Anzeinde?'* he asked of Blick. "Because 
if so, I think I will beg for a lift. I have a kit-bag, and 
as my return is unexpected, I have not been met." 

Blick accepted promptly, with a fair show of cheerful- 
ness, and Alain at once picked up madame's suit-case, 
which stood upon the platform at her side, as though 
to carry it to the motor. 

"Oh, Monsieur le Marquis, you must not demean 
yourself 1" cried Blick energetically, snatching away the 
thing before Alain had done more than just be conscious 
of its weight. 

Alain gallantly assisted madame into the car, and 
took his place opposite her. Politeness compelled 
Blick to urge him to sit beside the lady, and to seat 
himself in froxft beside his chauffeur. 

Alain began to talk at once. Madame Mieg's attrac- 
tions were well known in the garrison, but it had not 
been foreseen that they would be potent enough to make 
IDe la Rochequisouve talkative. 

The car had to travel to the far end of the town, in 
the direction most remote from the mountains, in order 
to deposit madame at the colonel's married quarters; 
and by the time they arrived she had most certainly 
made the most use she could of her gifts, both natural 
and acquired. As the car stopped the young man was 
fervently pressing to be told the first occasion upon 
which their little talk could be renewed; and no single 
word had passed between her and Blick from the 
moment o{ their first meeting. 
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Conrad Bllck, however, as he sat beside the chauffeur, 
had been jotting down notes in his pocket-book in his 
absorbed, millionaire fashion, and Alain saw a folded 
slip of paper pass from his hand to the lady's as they 
took leave. He also saw that the suit-case which the 
chauffeur took from the car and deposited just within 
the door was not the one he had lifted from the plat- 
form, though closely resembling it. 

He heard Blick dear his throat nervously as he 
climbed into the car beside him, and could read the 
man's inward debate as plainly as though he had spoken. 

For the first time the plotter feared that the Marquis 
suspected something. He was not certain, but the 
feared it — and time was short. Nobody up at the 
chateau knew that the Marquis had come back. There- 
fore, if he failed to arrive no anxiety would be felt, and 
nothing would be done for at least twenty-four hours, 
perhaps not for several days. 

True, the stationmaster had seen him get into Blick's 
car. But, on the other hand, Blick could easily say 
that they had parted company at Laz Anzeinde. He 
was not responsible for what happened to him after- 
wards. A body could easily be got rid of in the sub- 
terranean lake. But murder is a desperate course; and 
he was not yet certain — not absolutely convinced — 
that the Marquis was dangerous. 

The car emerged from the town, and took the moun- 
tain road. Alain was sitting so much at ease, so entirely 
not on guard, that the uncertainty grew. As they 
ascended, they passed one of the men who had arrived 
by the train. He took no apparent notice of the 
chauffeur's hooting, but merely stood aside, mopping 
a hot brow as the car passed. When, however, they 
overtook a second man, not very much further up, 
Blick shot a glance at his landlord, which that gentle* 
man did not fail to interpret. 
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"It is unusual to pass men upon this road,'* said 
BUck. "Do they come to offer themselves as workers 
at the cordite factory?" 

"It is likely. The Government turns out from time 
to time a batch of discharged men, and some of them 
find employment here." 

"But there," said Blick suddenly, "are a couple of 
them — two men together on the road ahead of us, and 
they are too high up to be bound for the factory." 

"Indeed?" The Marquis sat up. Then he reclined 
again. "Oh, those. They are on their way to the 
chateau — ^men I have engaged to work there. Perhaps 
you will give them a lift?" 

Blick's suspicions now amounted to a certainty. Not 
only was he suspected, but the Marquis had taken steps 
to protect himself from possible foul play. 

"What do you say, Hicks," he stammered, "can we 
add two men to our load, up this gradient?" 

Hicks grinned, without turning his head. 

"Six of 'em, if you like," was his sardonic reply. 

"Pardon me. I had no idea that you were heavily 
loaded," said the Marquis in innocent surprise. "I 
understood that your stores had not arrived." 

Blick, conscious of a blunder, watched the car slow 
down. The two men — ^they were wiry and active- 
looking fellowsr— stepped in, and they went on until 
they reached the nearest point of the road for the camp. 

"Now," said Blick, with much apparent heartiness, 
"I get out here. Can I send you and your friends on 
higher up?" 

"Thanks, no. I am coming up to Laz Anzeinde with 
you, if Tmay. I expect we shall find Miss Waldron 
keeping Hammond happy; and I can take her up to 
the chateau for tea." 

"Capital!" said Blick genially. "You get home 
then. Hicks. Stay! No; it is possible I may watvt 
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you again this evening. Back your car and turn it, 
then go to the camp and get some tea/* 

"Right," said the free and independent American 
citizen laconically, and the four men pursued their foot. 

Doctor Val met them before they reached the camp. 

**Hallo ! You back already, Alain ! This is great I" 
said he, with evident pleasure. "The young people will 
be bucked no end to see you." 

"Your patient in the pink of condition, I trust?" 
said Alain, as they shook hands. 

"He was when I last saw him. Vm just wondering 
where the pair of 'em have got to. I went down to see 
a patient in the town this morning, and came up on the 
funiculaire to find them gone. I suppose they will be 
back to tea, though." 

"No doubt," said Alain, pausing with some relief, 
and taking off his hat to fan himself as they reached the 
charming camp, lying in the afternoon sunshine with 
its gay striped cushions, inviting chairs, and seductive 
tea-table 

"WeU," said Blick, "Fm hot and dusty. FU go in 
and haye a wash. Where's Esteban, Val?" 

"Have you a man called Esteban?" asked Alain. 
"What a common name it is among Spanish servants I 
My mother had a man of that name up at the chateau 
while I was away. He was a wrong 'un." 

"And this one's a lazy hound," said Blick shortly. 
"Always out of the way when he's wanted." He went 
into the shack, muttering, and Alain asked Val if he 
knew in which direction the two young folks had gone. 

Val called the butler, and asked him. The man 
replied that they had gone through the wood in the 
direction of the bathing-pool. 

"We might stroll that way,'* said Alain, standing up. 

Blick, under the verandah, had awaited his man's 
reply^ and, hesitating for a moment, came slowly back 
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and joined the two. He lit a big cigar as they turned 
their steps along the woodland path. Only his silence 
showed that he was in any way perturbed. 

They reached the fall, and the nook which the two 
young ones called the smoking-lounge. It was vacant, 
and without the rug which was usually spread there 
when Hammond had used it. Keeping upon the near 
side of the water they went a little way on, down the 
stream. Then Val stopped short and pointed. Ismay's 
sunshade was leaning against a boulder on the further 
side of the torrent. 

Alain's back stiffened. Some apprehension, he knew 
not what, ran through him. His eyes, fierce and 
menacing, met Blick's. 

At the moment the ground beneath their feet shook 
as with an earthquake. A dull rumble, like thunder, 
boomed from the heart of the hill, and various smaller 
stones from the hillside crashed down into the water, 
sending up a fountain of spray. 

viii 

The three men went staggering for a minute, thrown 
off their balance, while the water, suddenly dammed, 
poured over their shoes. Then Blick turned upon the 
Frenchman such a look as one-could never have supposed 
his cheerful, sodable countenance could wear. He was 
transformed in an instant into something ugly and 
devilish. 

His hand went feeling in his pocket, while he shook 
the other fist at the Marquis. 

"You— you " he began, like a maniac, while 

Drew caught him by the sleeve, shouting : 

"Blick, are you mad?*' 

Alain, meanwhile, had drawn a whistle from his 
pocket, which he blew sharply twice. The momeat 
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Blick heard the sound he wrendied himself free from 
the doctor, leapt across the water, plunging and crash- 
ing, and began, with practised agility, to scale the cliff 
face. 

Upon sound of the whistle two men emerged from 
the wood, and ran after him, climbing hard upon his 
heels; and simultaneously, from the top of the cliff, 
old Landry slipped down and began to descend, with 
the intention of reaching the pivotal rock before the 
German could get there. Blick was, however, too 
quick for him. He reached it first, flung himself upon 
it, and pushed and pushed like a madman. 

It did not yield, however, and in another moment his 
captors had caught up with him, and he was a prisoner. 
So certain had he been of slipping through that he did 
not bethink himself of his revolver until just too late. 

They manacled him and disarmjed hSm with the 
lightning celerity of the French secret police. 

"De la Rochequisouve, what are you doing?" cried 
Val sharply. 

"Scotching a \iper," returned the Marquis sternly. 
"And now that he is harmless, you and I will go and 
see whether the earthquake has done more mischief 
to ourselves or to his cause." 

"His cause?" 

"The cause of Germany." 

"How dare you?" flung back the young doctor, the 
genius of free America blazing in his eyes. 

He was interrupted by old Landry, who was gripping 
his master's coat. 

"Seigneur, seigneur, I am afraid, I fear the worst I 
The young Monsieur Hammond discovered this place 
yesterday. I know the first thing he would do would 
be to take our demoiselle and show her what he had 
found. And look! Her sunshade upon the rocks 
below. 
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Blick uttered a howl like that of a wild beast. His 
boy was in there— his darling — his one hope I The 
devil of a French aristocrat had ordered the girl in his 
pay to decoy him to his death in the cavern. 

"Let me come with you!" he shrieked. "Let me 
search for him ! I shall find him I I wiU not attempt 
escape I I will give my parole I" 

Alain's look was like a stab. 

"We all know the value of a German parole," said he. 

Rapidly he gave his orders to his police. A sufficient 
number of them were to guard the prisoner and be on 
the look-out for attacks, since it was not yet known 
how many of the staff at the bungalow were in the pay 
of Germany. The rest were to accompany him into 
the cave, including Dr. Drew, whose professional ser- 
vices might be required. 

Then the seigneur turned to old Landry. 

"Has the explosion caused the pivot to jam?" he 
asked. 

"I think not," said the old man, stooping, and with 
pride drawing out the bit of wood with which he had 
wedged the stone. 

"I was delayed in my arrival here this morning," he 
explained. "According to your orders, seigneur, this 
place has been watched from above, both day and night, 
and I have a list of the goings and comings. But this 
morning, just as I came on duty, Madame was not well. 
She had received a note which distressed her, from her 
friend Madame la Faille, to say her daughter was 
marrying an English colonel. I had to communicate 
with the doctor on the telephone, and it took some time. 
Thus I must have reached my post after our demoiselle 
and the young gentleman had entered. I saw Esteban 
go in, however, with another man called Manoel. 
Esteban was angry, because it appeared that Manoel 
should have been on duty and was not. It was then that 
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I wedged the stone, not knowing our young ones were 
within, and thinking to trap those two when they should 
come out" 

The anxiety of Alain over his mother's indisposition 
must wait upon the more pressing urgency. They 
passed into the mountain-sidci 

The first part of their progress through the rocky 
labyrinth showed little sign of disturbance. Some masses 
of stone had fallen in the large cavern, but nothing 
that rendered it impassable. The initials scrawled in 
white chalk by the two adventurers were abundant 
evidence of the course tiiey had pursued. 

Valentine Drew was lost in wonder. The existence 
of the cave was a revelation to him. The teak door 
had been fitted since Alain's departure. It was open 
now, and across its threshold lay two dead men, pinned 
down by a mass of rock upon their chests. They were 
horribly mangled, but their heads were untouched, and 
the purple, swollen countenances recognisable. They 
were Esteban and Manoel. 

The hammering of the rode which had been necessary 
in order to make the door fit had, no doubt, loosened 
the adjacent portion of the tunnel roof, so that the 
shock of the blast caused it to fall, or shook it down at 
once. 

It was a horrible task to damber over the bloody 
pool upon the floor, and the mass of dislodged lime- 
stone, which was nearly as high as their heads. They 
were forced to do it, however, and they passed through 
into the place where the carpenter's bench stood, and on 
to the verge of the lake. 

As they emerged from the pitch daric into the twilight 
of this part of the cavern, Alain and Landry simul- 
taneously gave a cry. 

The lake bad disappeared. TVie borofe Vvaid doveti its 
rocky Up, and almost all the water \iad dxavcvfc^ ^^-a:^ 
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There, upon the ground, sat Ismay. Hammond's 
head lay on her lap. His limbs were outstretched, 
almost as though he slept. No sign of hurt or violence 
was visible upon his face or limbs. 

Ismay started as the voices and steps approached her, 
and looked up blankly, as though she had not expected 
to be disturbed. 

"Hush!" she said. "Please be very quiet — ^very 
reverent. I do not like to see you with your hats 
on" — ^all the men uncovered simultaneously, like auto- 
matons — "because he is dead. They knocked him down. 
They knocked us both down. I could not see wljp did 
it. But he — he did not die in time. He says his nfWher 
did. She did not live to know his father was a criminal. 
But, you see, the name was printed on the bombs, and 
so he could not help knowing. I think he is glad to be 
gone. I have asked him to come back to me, but 
although he speaks very low, and I can hardly hear 
what he says, I think he is telling me that he does not 
wish to come ba«k." 

She poured out these words rapidly, in a monotone, 
staring straight before her, her body inclined over the 
boy as though guarding him from interference. 

The doctor, pushed forward as by common consent 
by the others, went and knek down at her side. 

"Ismay," he aald firmly, "don't you know me ? Don't 
you know Val?** 

She looked up then, her eyes dark and tragic in her 
white face, no trace of the turquoise colour visible. 

"Did you help to h^e the bombs there?" she asked. 
"I am glad to say tfflll was the very last on©^ — ^the one 
he let fall. We heard Esteban coming, and he was 
startled. But it was the last. All the others were spoilt 
We threw them in the lake* Wasn't it clever of him to 
think of doing that?'' 

With a murmur of pity Drew leant ovtx \itx -wA 
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made as if to shift Hammond; whereupon she cried 
sharply : 

"Nol No! Leave us! We are happiest like this. 
We will wait here until — ^until" — ^her voice wavered' — 
"until somebody comes home. I have written to tell 
him to make haste." 

Upon these words Alain, who had been fighting 
emotion, came forward. He put the doctor aside and 
bent over her. 

"It is all right, love. I have come,'* said he in her 
ear, his voice so choked with feeling that it was hardly 
recognisable. 

As he spoke he lifted the dead boy's head and 
shoulders from her lap, and, with Val's help, removed 
him to a little distance. She made no objection at 
all. Her face now wore the expression of one who 
thinks she hears the sound for which she has long been 
waiting — the beat of the hoofs of her lover's steed. 

De la Rochequisouve put firm arms about her, raised 
her from her cramped posture, drew her to her feet, 
and held her supported against him, whispering in her 
ear things which he hardly knew he felt — tenderness 
which flowed from his tongue almost without the action 
of his will. 

"Alain!" she cried in a tone of wonder, of joy, oi 
exquisite relief, which set his heart pounding. She 
pushed him from her with both hands that she might 
look up in his face and make sure. Then she dropped 
her forehead on his shoulder and the tears came. "Now 
I am safe, now it Is all right," she faltered; and Alain 
repeated softly: 

"All right, all right, Ismay, bien aimee/' 

Landry stood by with glistening eyes, which he wiped 
on the back of his hand. 

"The courageous children ! So they threw the bombs 
into the lake." 
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"They were but just in time, Landry. The re- 
maining bombs came in on the train to-day, and the 
affair was planned for to-night." 

"Have you got the woman, too?" asked the old 
man fiercely. 

"Safe enough. She was to be arrested at once, after 
I left her this afternoon. She had a dud suit-case 
g^ven to her in exchange for the one she brought, which 
was left behind in the car and carried up here to the 
camp. R^teau, you found it, I suppose?" 

"Ye3, mon capitaine. We have it and its contents." 

"I do not believe," said Alain, "that the Jarriets 
are implicated at all. It was all planned between Blick 
and the woman." 

Valentine Drew broke in. 

"For pity's sake," said he, "help me to carry my 
boy out of this. How can I tell if he is really past help 
until we have him in the fresh air?" 

• . • • . 

They paused upon the edge of the wood, laying down 
Hammond upon the emerald turf, while Drew tried all 
that skill or science could suggest to make the heart 
and lungs respond. It was vain, as from the first they 
had felt it must be. The buffet of the driven air had 
been enough to beat the frail life from its habitation. 

But Ismay always maintained that he died of a broken 
heart. 

As for her, she lay for some time after her rescue 
propped against the shoulder of her lover, while old 
Landry bathed her face with the ice-cold water of the 
torrent and made her drink some wine — his panacea 
for all ailments. 

Presently she whispered, venturing to raise her eyes : 

"Alain, how did you know about Mr. Blick? When 
did you begin to suspect?" 

"I began to suspect when you gave me tK^ tt^^gpcvtxvx. 
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of a German sentence which you had overheard," he 
replied. "That meant nothing to you, but much to 
me. Then, when Blick came asking io rent land imme- 
diately after, I began to put two and two together. But 
it was not until I went down myself one day into the 
cave, and found that someone had been there quite 
lately, that I felt positively certains-certain enough to 
go and lay information before the Government. And 
your letter, telling me you had seen Esteban near the 
bathing-pool, supplied the final link." 

She broke off in her eager questioning, because Val 
Drew had risen to his feet, and stood with- anguished 
face gazing down upon the figure of the dead boy. He 
had crossed the hands over the breast 

Ismay unclasped her hands from Alain's and crept 
close to the still, monumental figure, wmch somehow 
looked like an allegory carved in marble. 

"Ah, Hammond, pure, darling soul!" she sobbed, 
as she kissed the cold lips. "You arc the first martyr 
for freedom's cause from the other side of the Atlantic !" 

"Martyr! Ay, that he is!" cried Drew bitterly. 
"Oh, it is too horrible ! Dc la Rochequisouve, tell me, 
you are not supposing that the United States is fairly 
represented by men like Conrad Blick, are you ?" 

"No, indeed — Val/* was the reply, and the expression 
of the young Frendhman's eyes, as he held out his hand 
frankly, was balm to the doctor's wounded soul. "I 
should indeed be a cur if, in face of this splendid boy's 
martyrdom, I could believe anything^ but the best and 
greatest of great America. But something tells me 
that the days of her neutrality are almost run. An affair 
like this helps to bring the crisis nearer. When America 
stands forth to help the world, along with the other 
great nations, she will know how to deal with her own 
Conrad Blicks. They will learn what we have learnt 
here in France, that *once a German always a German.* 
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And there will be no prouder man in France ^^^^ 
when it is given me to grasp the hand of our great Ally 
in the West" 



i. 



\ 



IT BEGAN WITH A WEDDING 



THE church was crowded, for the BowEens had a 
large circle of acquaintance; and even though 
war-weddings are rather a drug in the market, every- 
body felt they must come and see Chrissie married. 

There was to be no reception; for it was not more 
than six months since the bride's brother was killed in 
action. Various members of the congregation had been 
informally bidden to repair to the house after the cere- 
mony, to wish the young couple God-speed. 

The seats assigned to the bridegroom's friends were 
but sparsely occupied. In one of them sat a woman 
whose attire and general air of eccentricity made her 
noticeable. She leaned over the front of her pew 
towards a man of the same species — a man with a lean 
face, a saturnine mouth, and half-closed eyes which saw 
everything. 

"Hallo, Blitz," murmured she, "the sight of you here 
is as incongruous as it is refreshing. For pity's sake, 
tell me what Rolf is doing in the camp of the Philis- 
tines?" 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

"Imperilling his immortal soul, I should say, by 
taking vows which there is not the smallest chance of 
his keeping," said he, speaking more seriously than was 

78 
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his wont, as could be seen from the glance of aroused 
attention flung at him by Miss Jane Lockett. 

"Then it was true," she murmured, "what they were 
saying about him in Paris?" 

"I haven't a notion what they were saying about 
him in Paris." 

"That he had been badly turned down by Eleanor 
Carmichael." 

"As a matter of fact, I happen to know that that is 
true." 

"Were they engaged?" 

"They became engaged at my studio, when Rolf 
last was home on leave. She broke it off about two 
months ago." 

"Do you know why?" 

Evidently Blitz did. He hesitated a moment. "They 
quarrelled," he said presently. 

"On account of this ^rl — ^the bride?" 

"Lord love you, no I? — ^Well, if you will have it, 
because Eleanor was flirting furiously with Max Rit- 
ter." 

"Max Ritterl I thought he was interned?" 

"So he was. But not for long. Got a Member of 
Parliament to go surety for him. Well — ^you know 
Rolf Holdemess. It must be all or nothing with him. 
'He sent her an ultimatum, and was handed the order 
of the boot by return of post." 

"And this is the result? Oh, Blitz, it's bad, it's 
bad! What kind of a girl can this bride be? What's 
she about, to take such a deadly risk?" 

The man shrugged his shoulders in a hopeless kind 
of way. 

"Rolf got back to England on leave yesterday, and 
went to see Eleanor on his way from fVaterloo. If he 
hadn't found Max there, I believe this wedding would 
never have come off." 
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"Do you suppose the other girl knows?" 

"I shouldn't think she's ever heard of Eleanor. 
Have you seen her? I caught a glimpse of her once 
when he was last on leave, before any of this hap- 
pened. She's so young that, if she were one minute 
younger, she wouldn't be bom at all." 

"Oh, Blitz 1" sighed Jane once more. 

Two elderly ladies seated near turned round and 
glared upon the two who talked in church. Almost 
at the same time, Rolf Holdemess, followed by a 
friend in khaki, came out of the vestry and took up his 
position at the chancel gate« He was absolutely white 
— so white as to be livid; and Jane could hardly repress 
a groan. The choir boys broke into "The Voice that 
breathed o'er Eden" and little Chrissie came up the 
church on her father's arm. Her wistful eyes looked 
unnaturaally big, set off by her dark curls and the white 
folds of tulle which floated over her shoulders, finished 
in front by a tiny garland of white buds. The two 
artists who looked on were simultaneously reminded of 
a lamb that has lost its mother. She wore the con- 
ventional marriage garb, but there was something 
in her face which was far from conventional. Her 
brown hair was warm with rich bronze light; her eyes 
so dark a grey that at night they might have been black. 
The tint of her skin was lovely, a golden-white; and 
her nervous excitement had brought a flush of delicate 
carmine to each cheek. 

The service was soon over, and the irrevocable ac- 
complished. The time occupied in signing the register 
was very brief. Soon the pair were coming down the 
gangway of the nave, and acknowledging the greetings 
of their friends. 

The stony misery of Rolf's expression was not, to 
most of those present, a thing to wonder at. The ma- 
jority of British bridegrooms hide a very real satisfac* 
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tion under a like mask. People merely took him to be 
nervous. But, as he approached the place where the 
tall, gaunt man whom Jane Lockett called Blitz stood 
with folded arms, a light dawned upon the blankness 
of his well-cut features. 

^'Blitz, old man, this is good I Miss Lockett too!'' 
He bent towards the girl on his arm. 

"Chrissie, this is my friend Blundell — a great man 
— ^we studied together under Levargue in Paris; and 
this is Miss Lockett, who always gave us breakfast in 
her studio when we had no money left." 

The usual greetings appropriate in the circumstances 
were interchanged ; and the little bride shyly suggested 
that Mr. Blundell and Miss Lockett should come to 
Cadogan Crescent and help to cut the cake. 

With the idea of making things easier for Rolf, 
they both accepted, in spite of their reluctance to enter 
the camp of the Philistines; and Holdemess, pleased 
and a little surprised at their compliance, passed on. 

As they reached the last row of seats, in the shadow 
of an old gallery, two people who had been seated there 
rose and came up to them. 

Chrissie felt her husband start as he came to a 
standstill; and there faced them a tall woman with 
large, vague, blue eyes, and a mouth fuller than is usual 
in the English type of beauty. Her throat was long, 
white and columnar like a Rossetti picture, and her 
golden hair drifted under her oddly shaped hat and 
into her eyes. To the Bowdens' acquaintance, who filled 
the church, she was like a caricature, but she had a 
subtle beauty which, in the eyes of many men, was only 
enhanced by the extravagance of her style. 

"A thousand felicitations, Rolf darling," said she 
softly; and the man at her elbow smiled— detestably 
as Chrissie thought — and echoed — 
/ **A thousand felidtations." 
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"Hallo, Ritterl Have they let you out?" said Rolf, 
his usually kind voice so charged with venom that 
Chris started. 

''Let me out? You speak as If I had been doing 
time," was the light response, to which Holdemess 
swiftly retorted: 

'Well, haven't you?" 

''Rolf, forget old grudges on the happiest day of 
your life," said Eleanor Carmichael earnestly, showing 
flawless teeth inside the brilliant rose colour of her 
moist lips. "Max, as you must know, was only interned 
by mistake." 

"A very natural mistake," flashed back Rolf smooth- 
ly. "Let me introduce my wife — Herr Ritter " 

A menacing darkness passed over Eleanor's blue eyes, 
but she was evidently not going to lose her temper. 
"Your husband was always droll," said she to the 
mystified Chrissie. "Since when has Max become Herr 
Ritter, Rolf?" 

"Since August, 19 14," snapped Rolf. "Come, 
Chrissie." 

Eleanor pushed him back, grasping the bride's hand. 

"I haven't so much as spoken to her," she cried 
protestingly, "and I want her to promise to come and 
see me when your leave is over, and she is left all 
alone." 

"Oh, she won't be alone, she has plenty of friends," 
was the barely civil reply, and Rolf moved on- 
ward with determination as he spoke. The congre- 
gation had now left their places, and were surging 
behind them into the gangway, so no further words 
were possible. 

A moment later the newly wed couple found them- 
selves in a brougham with a pair of horses, being driven 
back to Cadogan Crescent. 
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Chrissie was the youngest of the three Miss Bow- 
dens, and the quiet one. 

She was but eighteen when war broke out; so she 
had, as it were, missed her ^rlhood. No balls, no 
trips abroad, no Oxford Commemoration such as her 
sisters had had. One of her brothers had fallen in the 
struggle — ^her own specially beloved brother, Sid. 

It was Sid who had brought Captain Holdemess to 
the house in Cadogan Crescent. 

Rolf Holdemess belonged to the vast class of pa- 
triotic young Englishmen who volunteered the moment 
war was declared, in spite of being totally unsuited to 
a military life. He was a painter of real ability and 
was beginning to make a name for himself. He dis- 
liked the army routine and was out of sympathy with 
the cheery young Philistines who were his fellow offi- 
cers. 

Sir Bowden was the only one with whom he made 
friends; for Sid, besides being a Philistine, was a wit; 
and his unflagging hilarity had carried Holdemess 
through some bad bouts of depression. 

The two young men, by an unusual accident, got 
leave simultaneously ; and, as Holdemess's people were 
in Spain, he received a cordial invitation to come to 
Sid's home. 

When he came, he was a good deal disconcerted by 
the frank, Victorian obviousness of the whole house- 
hold. Mrs. Bowden and her daughters made surgical 
dressings, washed the dishes in canteens, and acted as 
V.A.D. nurses. Chrissie, at the time of Sid's leave, 
was, to her own joy, taking a vacation by doctor's or- 
ders, as the result of over-work. Upon her therefore 
devolved the duty of "amusing the boys," and she found 
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Holdemess, though handsome enough to fascinate her, 
very hard to interest 

An officer who loathed revues, and could not see the 
fun of having tea at the Piccadilly, was a genus to 
which she was so far quite a stranger. 

He went out by himself a good deal, having friends 
in town. Somehow Chrissie gathered that he did not 
introduce his friends to her people because he knew the 
two sets could not fuse. Holdemess was quite polite 
always, but Chrissie was constrained to believe that it 
was an effort to him to seem interested in the family, 
and that his thoughts were often far away. 

He made enough impression upon her inexperienced 
heart for her to be very anxious to get on better with 
him. She tried to take an interest in pictures; but 
she was much cast down at finding that Holdemess 
loathed those which she admired, and vice versa. There 
was a large photogravure of "The Soul's Awakening'* 
upon the dining-room wall in Cadogan Crescent, flanked 
by one of Miss Gooding's pictures, in which various 
infants in long petticoats were posturing aimlessly 
about like an advertisement for a children's outfitting 
establishment. In a moment of expansion, Holdemess 
did confide to the large-eyed, eager little simpleton of 
a Chrissie that he had manoeuvred to sit with his back 
to these works of art, because the sight of them took 
away his appetite. 

Often, after his departure, she wondered why. 

They had, in her opinion, made no progress at all in 
intimacy when he returned to the Front. In fact, dur- 
ing the last few days of his stay he had seemed alto- 
gether distrait, and as if he hardly knew whether she 
was in the room or out of it. But when he was leav- 
ing, he thanked her for being so good to him, and said 
he would appreciate a letter now and then. 

Chrissie was willing enough to comply. In conse- 
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quence of repeated bad colds, she left off V.A.D.-ing 
that spring, and took to making socks and slippers and 
sandbags, which could be done indoors. This left her 
a little leisure and she employed it in studying such 
works of art as the fear of air raids has left visible in 
London. To her satisfaction, she found her own stand- 
ards of criticism beginning to change. Bitter phrases, 
let drop by Holdemess, clung in her memory and ser\''ed 
for guides. She read "Modern Painters" — how horri- 
fied Rolf was, when she told him so in a letter 1 — But 
in spite of his scolding, the burning words of Ruskin 
did open a door in her intelligence. They taught her 
actually to see the things she looked at; and she began 
to develop. 

It was soon after this that Sid was killed. Holder- 
ness was with him to the last, and wrote letters to the 
Bowdens which showed him at his very best — ^manly, 
sympathetic letters which were more comfort to the 
starving heart of Sid's little sister than even her broth- 
er's being mentioned in despatches. 

Another six months rolled by; and, then, out of a 
clear sky, as it were, fell the bombshell of a surprise. 
Holderness wrote, saying that in a few weeks' time 
he should have a fortnight's leave. Would Chrissie 
marry him, as early in the fortnight as it could be 
arranged ? 

"You were always a good little pal," he wrote, "and 
I feel that I badly need a pal just now. I think Sid 
would be very pleased — don't you?" 

Chrissie was utterly astonished; but it appeared that 
her family were not. 

"Always thought he was sweet on you," remarked 
her sister Connie, "a man like that loves someone who 
listens to him with her soul in her eyes, as if he were 
a chapter out of the Bible." 

Thus reassured, Chrissie wrote and said "Yes," — "I 
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was surprised," ran her inncxrcnt reply, "I always 
thought you looked upon me as a little duifer. I used 
to feel so silly, somehow, when you were here. But I 
am really not quite so empty-minded as I was, I have 
read every book on the list you gave me, and some of 
them I have liked very much, though in each of them 
I have only understood about a quarter." 

After that, things rushed onward as a stream ap- 
proaches the cataract Letters between the betrothed 
pair were chiefly occupied with discussions as to the 
date of the wedding, where they should spend their 
brief honeymoon, and what should become of Chrissie 
when Rolf went back to France. 

The actual return of the bridegroom, though it found 
most things prepared by the capable Bowden family, 
found the bride quite unprepared. 

She had altered considerably since Holderness last 
saw her. The death of Sid — her joyous, rollicking Sid 
—had left a deep wound in her affectionate heart. 
Joined to this was her mental development, under the 
guiding influence of a love so shy that it might be bet- 
ter described as an intellectual admiration. 

When the day of Rolf's return was as certain as the 
vagaries of the War Oflice permit, she worked herself 
into a fever of suspense. She an'fl her sister Constance 
went to meet the leave train, waited two hours at the 
terminus, and missed their man in the crowd. They 
hurried back, thinking they might find him there, but 
he had not arrived at Cadogan Crescent; and they 
were actually discussing the propriety of sending out 
notices that the wedding was postponed, when he made 
his appearance, between eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening. He seemed vexed that they should have 
attempted to meet him, and said he had been obliged 
to go and see his lawyer about his will, the marriage 
settlement, and so on. 
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Chrissie was herself in such an agony of nerves, and 
so wrought up, that she had no leisure to judge his 
mood. He talked more, she thought, — faster, and in a 
harder voice than she remembered; but he owned to 
being dead beat, and said he should not feel like 
himself until he had had a good night's rest. 

Mrs. Bowden did not think it comme il faut that he 
should stay in the house itself, and had taken him a 
room in a hotel near. It seemed to Chrissie that he 
had hardly greeted them all, and discussed arrange- 
ments a little, than he excused himself and went off to 
"sleep it out"; making an appointment to turn up at 
eleven the following day — the only one intervening be- 
fore the wedding — to take Chrissie to buy a ring and 
make some other purchases. 

This appointment he duly kept, and was shown into 
the dining-room, where he found Chrissie alone, busy 
unpacking some gifts which had just arrived. 

The display of these to him, and the effort to make 
him understand whence they came, tided her over the 
first shock of awkwardness; but after a few minutes 
she was left hanging, as it were, in the wind — ^longing 
for some word from him that might unlock the gates of 
her maiden aloofness, and give her an excuse to tell him 
how dearly she loved him. 

Rolf himself broke the pause. He had been sitting 
for some minutes in absorbed contemplation of "The 
Soul's Awakening." Suddenly he turned and spoke, 
but without looking at Chrissie. 

"Well little woman, we haven't got time to make 
friends, have we? Still less to make love? We must 
wait until we are — until we are together, and then be- 
gin at the beginning. I — ^we — ^it has struck me, don't 
you think we had better go and take rooms at the Met- 
ropole, and — see if we can get a couple of stalls at the 
*Garrick' for to-morrow night? That will save travel- 
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ling, which is beastly jnst now, and of which IVe had 
all I want. We won't tell anybody what we mean to 
do, nor where we are going— «h?" 

As Chrissie remained silent, he looked up to mark 
the effect of his words. She sat simply enough, the 
other side of the big dining-table, gazing upon him. 

"Is that what you would like to do?" she asked. 

Rolf suddenly knew that she was a little changed. It 
was not the pretty flapper he had left, but a graveyjv 
older, more reflecting Chrissie; he was not quite sirfeN 
of liking the change. 

"Oh, of course it must be a question of what you / 
want to do," said he quickly. "Only give me an 
idea '' 

"Really, I don't think we can improve on yours." 

"Honest?" 

She nodded. Tears were so near that she could not 
speak; but of this he had no inkling. 

"Then that's settled." He stood up with an air of 
relief. "Trot along and put a hat on, won't you?" 

So they went shopping, and bought a ring — ^much 
too full of big diamonds to please Chrissie, but she 
dared not say so, seeing that Rolf assumed it to be the 
kind of thing she must admire. Her general impres- 
sion of the day was that she slipped farther and farther 
away from him until the distance between them seemed 
actually formidable. 

Siiice her engagement, her innocent head had been 
so full of dreams of him that he had seemed quite near 
' — ^human, approachable and dear. Now that he was 
there in the flesh, the old uncomfortable feeling that he 
and she had different standards and a different outlook 
was growing acute. 

She was, however^ too utterly inexperienced, too en- 
tirely the creation of her up-bringing, to have any 
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doubts as to the central fact of his love for her. He 
had asked her to be his wife — more than that, his 
'^paL" His ideas of a pal seemed at present a trifle 
chilly; but she ascribed all to her own ignorance of the 
thing he sometimes obscurely alluded to as '4ife." She 
would have preferred it if his notions had been more 
primitive — if he had hugged her tight and called her 
his darling, she would have been reassured at once. 
That he did not do so was to her just one more indi- 
cation of his "temperament"— a thing she did not in 
the least understand. 

The man's mind was too preoccupied with its own 
bitterness to note the pathetic appeal of her eyes. He 
saw only her resolute outward tranquillity, dnd assured 
himself that so shallow a little person as his future 
wife would not suffer, whatever might be the case with 
himself. 

That evening there was a family gathering, so the 
lovers had no time to themselves. The well-meant 
facetiousness, the platitudinous remarks, the general 
"Bromidism" of the Bowden set, was a genuine ordeal 
to the bridegroom. And Chrissie saw how alien to him 
was the general tone and manner of her set — her kin 
— those among whom she had been brought up. 

. . . And in spite of it all, the suicidal nature 
of the venture she was making did not once present 
itself to her fully, until she found herself, just half an 
hour too late, face to face with Eleanor Carmich^el. 

m 

In the drawing-room at Cadogan Crescent, husband 
and wife stood under a canopy of flowers from Uncle 
Joseph's conservatories at Surbiton, and shook hands 
with so many people that the statement that no invi- 
tations had been issued proved to be the merest con- 
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ventiotL Mr. and Mrs. Bowden and their sons and 
daughters had invited everyone with whom they shook 
hands at the church to "drop in for a minute" and 
the response had been abnost universal. 

Her new light upon the situation enabled Chrissie 
to see that the absurdity of the floral canopy was a 
thing hardly to be borne by her husband in his present 
mood. Her own perception of his feeling turned her 
almost sick. She saw, with the insight which love, fully 
awakened, can bestow, that to be made ridiculous is 
little to a happy man, but sheer exasperation to a 
miserable one. She grew quite faint with the strength 
of her own sympathy for what he was undergoing. 
Turning her white face to his, she whispered hastily : 

**Try to bear it a few minutes more, please — ^just un- 
til Unde Joseph and Aunt Matilda have come upstairs. 
I will make an excuse then, and we will move before 
your friends arrive " 

He gave her a quick glance, more friendly than she 
had seen on his face since his return from France. 

"Good kid," he said under his breath. "All right, 
m try to stick it." 

Therefore, when Blundell and Miss Lockett walked 
in together, the bridal pair had cut their moorings and 
were drifting among the guests. 

Blundell was nearing five-and-thirty. He was al- 
ready a painter of note. He owed his nickname to his 
lightning bursts of rage and irritability. But there 
was no trace of either as he stood before the little 
bride and let his gaze plunge down into her pleading 
eyes. 

He thought it was like peering into a clear pool full 
of water-plants, wherein thoughts, like gold and silver 
fish, darted to and fro, hiding among the thick vegeta- 
tion, visible only by fits and starts . . . depths, surely, 
to repay the careful explorer? 
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"I say," he began, "ought not you two to be stand- 
ing under that canopy that smells so sweet? How the 
modem married couple does miss its opportunities! 
Why, man, you'll only be married once — or twice if 
you are unlucky — and for this one hour you are the 
centre of attraction I If I were you I'd take the lime- 
light while it's turned on full." 

"Since when have you cultivated a taste for lime- 
light, Blitz, old man?" cried Rolf. 

Blitz fixed those visionary eyes upon the curve of 
Chrissie's chin. 

"Some chaps never know their luck," he said softly. 
"If I might be in your place, and stand up as the hero 
of this occasion with — with Mrs. Holderness at my 
side — I can assure you I'd take my chance." 

Rolf flashed a startled glance at Blitz, who did not 
pay compliments. He heard the ring of conviction in 
his voice and looked at his wife's face as it were with 
new eyes. The picture which had floated between 
himself and any perception of his bride — the picture of 
Eleanor's red mouth, pursed for his passionate kisses 
—faded for the moment as Blitz's words jolted him out 
of his mad dream of regret. 

He saw Chrissie smile up bravely at Blundell and 
reply lightly, "Mr. Blundell knows how to compliment, 
does he not?" 

"Give me a reward, then — ^let me take you to have 
some champagne, for you look very pale,'' replied the 
artist promptly. 

Chrissie assented at once and went off with him. 
She thought that her pilot contrasted with the other 
men In the room as a portrait of Vandyck might show 
up in a collection of modern Royal Academy portraits. 
In fact, he was like a portrait by Vandyck, and wore 
his chestnut beard in the mode of the seventeenth 
century. That Chrissie realised this is sonv^ lt^dvc».l\aa 
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of the artistic distance she had travelled In the past 
months. 

'^It is a particular pleasure to me to have some of 
Rolf's friends here," she said eagerly, **for you see 
I hardly know any of them. His mother and sister 
are in Spain, and they are not allowed to come over, 
on account of the U-boats." 

"Shall you remain in London when Rolf goes back?" 
asked Blundell, as they stood sipping Mr. Bowden's 
excellent champagne; and when he gathered that she 
was fairly sure that she would, he eagerly invited her 
to his studio. "I should like to paint you," said he 
in his blunt way, though with a tinge of gentleness 
which few persons called out in him. "Wouldn't it be 
a surprise for Rolf if I were to do him a portrait of 
you, all unbeknownst?" 

Even as he made this incredible offer, he could see 
that she had simply no idea at all of the favour he 
was extending. 

"He would like anything that you painted, I sup- 
pose," said she dubiously. "He is terribly disdainful 
of our inartistic house." 

At that moment, Holdemess himself arrived in the 
dining-room, escorting Aunt Matilda. Blundell gripped 
his arm and repeated to him the suggestion he had just 
made. Not only Rolf, but also Jane Lockett, who 
was standing near, looked positively awe-struck. 

"I haven't given you a wedding-present. Let me 
give you a portrait of your wife," said Blundell; and 
Chrissie, to her amazement, saw her husband posi- 
tively stammer as he tried to voice his thanks. 

Mr. Bowden at the moment fussed past, intent upon 
providing refreshment for an overfed dowager who 
badly needed rationing. Chrissie stopped him and in- 
troduced the two artists. Blundell's name was big 
enough to be known even to the possessor of "The 
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SouUs Awakening," but he responded not merely with 
politeness, but with a due sense of the condescension of 
the lion, whose recent refusal to paint the wife of a 
very great financial magnate was the talk of the season. 

Just as they were discussing the point, and Rolf 
was searching his wife's face with serious eyes to find 
the key to BlundeU's sudden enthusiasm, Connie and 
Edna Bowden came to claim their sister, and led her 
away for the purpose of changing her dress. 

In pursuance of Rolfs idea that nobody should know 
their destination, he had ordained that they should take 
their departure at four o'clock, as if to catch a train; 
so Chrissie went off obediently with her bridesmaids, 
leaving her husband still in talk with his friends. Then 
there was a loud knock at the house-door, and every- 
body said: 

"Another telegram I They must have had dozens T' 

This telegram was addressed in full to "Captain 
Holdemess, loth Wessex." Rolf therefore opened it 
forthwith ; and his face changed. 

"What is it?" cried his father-in-law, anxiously gaz- 
ing at his disturbed countenance. 

"My leave — ^my leave cancelled," replied the bride- 
groom limply. "What the didcens am I to do now?" 

''Leave cancelled?*' The fatal words were caught 
up, they swept round the room in an eddy of dismay. 

"His leave's cancelled! Poor beggar I Got to re- 
port at Waterloo to-night at seven o'clock." 

Rolf stood still, staring at the floor, that the news 
might reaUy have been to him the staggering blow that 
everyone assumed it to be. How could they tell the 
gladness, the unfeigned relief that flooded him? . . . 

. . . He had taken his revenge upon the woman 
who had jilted him in order to whistle him back at 
her own time ; and, for the present at least, he need not 
pay the price. 
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For a few minutes this was his only thought, ousting 
all consideration for the child upstairs. What recalled 
him to the consideration of her was a chance encounter 
with the keen eyes of Blitz, which seemed to probe 
his very soul. He drew a deep breath, pushed back his 
hair, and said, suddenly and sharply : 

"Wait, everybody 1 My wife is not to be told!" 

Everybody paused. "Not to be told?" 

"Only by me," he replied. "Please let her finish 
dressing undisturbed, and send her to me in the morn- 
ing-room— alone." 

Blundell stepped forward, took him by the arm and 
led him apart. 

"What can I do?" he asked. "Where are your 
things?" 

Rolf collected himself. "The Metropole. We were 
going there. We must still go, and I must repack all 
my kit. Will you call there for me, at six-thirty, and 
take me to Waterloo ? She — she mustn't come." 

"I will. Poor little girl — ^poor, innocent, unfortunate 
little girl! Who could have foreseen that fate had a 
bludgeon like this in store for her?" 

"Quite a mistake. Blitz. God's looking after her," 
muttered Rolf between his teeth. "He's . . . keeping 
her safe. Most likely I shan't come back. Of course 
the cancelling of that leave means that we're going into 
action at once. If — if I'm careful — I may be able to 
keep her illusions unbroken." 

"Try, at least," said the other man. His voice was 
severe. 

Rolf eyed him swiftly. "You think me horribly to 
blame?" 

"I think you've acted devilishly. Were there no 
other girls — ^just ordinary girls^ — ^who would have served 
your turn, without setting your heel on a lily of the 
vallty and grinding it into the dust?" 
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Chrissie's husband drew himself up and opened his 
mouth to retaliate; but there was a murmur on the 
staircase : 

"She's coming down." 

She came. 

With a haunting idea of his likes and dislikes, she 
had insisted upon an artistic **going-away" dress. 
Blundell got an impression of soft, faint blue, with 
grey in it like a misty sky, and a hat with curves which 
were just right. 

The bridegroom, wide-eyed, awaited her at the foot 
of the stairs. The message of his eyes told her a great 
deal without words. He laid his hand upon her arm. 
"Come this way, Chris." 

The guests, some frankly in tears, most of them with 
a lump in the throat, made their adieux and hurried 
away, that the unlucky young couple might not have 
the ordeal of facing them when the fatal news had been 
disclosed. 

The door of the morning-room closed upon the two, 
and when they were shut in, Rolf stood before her, tak- 
ing both her hands. For a moment he said no word. 
Then, dropping her hands, he gripped her by her 
slight shoulders. 

"Chrissie, pull yourself together. I have something 
to tell you . . . it's bad news." 

She turned perfectly white, but held herself firm and 
upright in his hold. She gave a big gasp, tike the burst- 
ing of some barrier within, and cried out : 

"I know what you have to tell me ! It is that you 
have found out your mistake I — Or — or perhaps diat 
you're sorry for it — sorry for me I Since you saw Mis? 
Carmichael again, face to face, you feel you can't face 
life — ^with me! • • . Oh, I'm glad you know it I Of 
course I saw, the moment you came home, tVv?X \ivfcxfc 
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was something dreadful — something wrong — some- 
thing that wasn't there!'' 

For a moment this wholly unexpected analysis of the 
situation so bereft him of breath that he forgot to 
open his mouth to deny it But by the time she had 
done, he felt a mad gratification that he could give her 
so different a reason. 

**Chrissie, you're mistaken — ^you're utterly mistaken ! 
It's nothing of the kind. It's — it's this. Just come. 
Better read it." 

She took the telegram from his hand; and after 
reading, said nothing for a moment. Then she smiled 
pitifully with one comer of her drooping mouth. "This 
is very fortunate," she said slowly. "I congratulate 
you." 

"Chrissie! What arc you saying?" 

"I am telling you what you have never told me — 
the truth." 

"Chrissie! Don't you believe me? — ^That I« " 

" — ^That you care about me? I know you don't. 
Ah, why did you lead me into this terrible affair? It 
was very cruel. I had never done you any harm." 

It was not until long after this shattering Interview 
that he reflected upon his own lack of surprise at her 
unexpected insight. He uttered no protestations. He 
answered with the candour which he felt that her 
tragedy gave her the right to demand. 

"I turned to you when I thought my heart was 
broken. I suppose I felt that — ^with you — I might pull 
myself together again, and — and face life. When she 
turned me down, I had a month of hell. I was a selfish 
bounder— a mean hound-^I know it all. I've nothing 
to say, except that I did want you." 

"You didn't," returned Chrissie calmly. "All you 
wanted was just to show Miss Carmichael that you 
didn't care. And — and — ^when you saw her and me 
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together, you knew you did care ; and you were ashamed 

of mey 

"That's not true! It's not a bit truel But, for 

pity's sake, even if it were true, am I not being punished 

promptly ? I have got to go back there, into the welter 
of it — the life I hate — ^nd I don't suppose I shall ever 
see England, or— or you — again. Be a bit sorry for 
me, if you can." 

"What do you want me to do?" she asked, after 
a pause. 

"I want you, if you will, to come with me to the 
Metropole and help me to repack. My things are all 
over the place. Then we'll have a bit of dinner to- 
gether ; and then Blundell is coming to fetch me and see 
me off at Waterloo. .... . Please say you'll come. 

There's such a lot to say. The question of money — ^the 
signing of my will, and so on. I want to leave you 
somehow provided for . • . Oh Chrissie, let me flo 
what I can!" 

She gave a long, shuddering sigh. "I suppose we 
must go on — ^just until this evening," she faltered. 
"Yes. All right. I'll go. I'll do as you wish. Nothing 
seems to matter much, does it?" 

IV 

Everything was done. The kit had been somehow 
collected, bundled together and restrapped. A pile of 
soiled clothing lay upon the floor of the hotel bedroom, 
to be sent to the laundry and thence* back to him in 
France. 

The forced intimacy was like a horrible caricature of 
what might have been. 

Chrissie, who had never in her life seen Captain 
Holdeme^s without his coat on, now saw him partially 
strip and change. His underwear lay all about her — 
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mixed up with leather waistcoats, cardigans, big gloves, ' 
rough towels, tobacco tins, straps, flasks, gas-masks 
and the like. 

It was by no means the first time that Chrissie had 
superintended the packing of a kit, and she was re- 
sourceful to a degree which surprised Rolf. She ex- 
claimed in horror at the torn sleeping-bag and the damp, 
mud-encrusted blanket and rugs. Ringing the bell, she 
sent these things to be baked and scraped, while she 
unlocked her own trunk, found her work-box, and set 
herself down to repair the sleeping-bag. 

Under her energetic supervision, the hotel "Boots" 
dried and then brushed, until things were as far ship- 
shape as the lack of time allowed. 

A curious way of spending the hours of one's 
wedding-day ! But at least the call for action, the need 
of industry — ^the employment of heads and hands — 
saved one from madness. And now all was done. She 
looked at the clock. 

"We must go and have dinner," said she, "or you 
will be faint with hunger by the time you reach South- 
ampton." 

"How should I have got on without you?" he said 
wonderingly. "You are a little trump, Chris." 

"Oh, I am good enough at mending and packing. 
Dull women often are, I believe," she replied as she 
rose and tidied away the sewing apparatus she had 
been using. Then she went across to the washstand, 
pulled off her rings, and began to wash her hands. She 
had passed beyond the realms of coy embarrassment 
now. She could not even remember to think it odd 
that she and Rolf should be together in a bedroom, 
and that she should be washing her hands so com- 
posedly. 

He exclaimed suddenly, "You've taken off your 
wedding-ring I" 
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Shclookcd surprised "Why not?'' 

"I thought'' — with some confusion — **that girls 
never took off their wedding-ring." 

**Oh?" Beyond the little interrogative sound she 
made no reply, but replaced upon her finger the plain 
gold and the big bunch of diamonds. **Come," said 
she, "we will go into the next room and ring for the 
soup." 

He followed her to the adjoining room, wherein they 
could dine in private. 

"Now, Chris," said he with determination, "there are 
things to be said before you and I part." 

"Are there? No. I think we have said all we need," 
replied she in a lifeless way. 

"Nothing of the kind. You accused me of pretty 
awful things, you know." 

"And you admitted them, so why say any more? 
After all, I don't see that you have been much worse 
than I. I ought to have had more sense. I suppose I 
really knew all the time that you didn't care for me — 
that you never were thinking about me, when you 
stayed with us. I might have known, if I had had any 
sense at all, that men don't fall In love In absence with 
a girl they didn't concern themselves about when she 
was present. I took too much for granted. . . . There 
was perhaps some excuse for me while you were away. 
But the moment we met again, I ought to have known. 
You showed me so plainly that I was nothing to you." 

"Oh, Chris, don't rub it In I" 

"I don't want to. There's no need. And — and 
please don't be so upset. I really don't know that 
I mind much. I feel quite cool and steady inside; 
as if something had gone cold, right down in the heart 
of me. . . • 

"Anyhow, you're my wife, and you can't go back 
on that." He spoke with a kind of fierceness to cover 
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his remorse. Pulling a document from his pocket, 
he flung it on a side-table- "That's my will. Blitz 
can sign it, when he comes, and the waiter too; and 
m hand it over to Blitz to give to my lawyer. So 
if anything goes wrong with me, there's money to 
come to you, little woman — enough to make you in- 
dependent of your own people. Oh, yes," — as she made 
some movement of repudiation — "I know you would 
rather not have it, but you must at least let me do 
what I can. You don't want to humiliate me and your- 
self before everybody, do you? Do you, Chris? Dg 
you want to tell your people how I've behaved?" 

She stood gravely turning things over in her mind, 
and was aware that she did not. **Do you mean," 
she began hesitatingly, **that I have enough money to 
live upon, without applying to them?" 

"You have — at least, I think so," he replied eagerly. 
"Not enough to run a house and servants, but quite 
enough to be comfortable in rooms or a hotel." He 
came over to her and gave her some memoranda, ex- 
plaining exactly what her resources would be. A few 
hundreds a year, but it seemed wealth to Chrissie, whose 
own father allowed her but ten pounds per quarter, 
as in her maiden days. "I don't know how far I can 
expect you to regard my wishes," he told her meekly; 
"but after all, we are married, and I think I have a 
right to ask that you should for the present accept 
that position — that you should not make public our — 
our'- " 

"Mistake"— 

" — ^No, I won't call It that. Our disagreement, if 
you like — at least until we have had time to think it 
out — say until I get leave again. If I don't stop a 
buUet during this push, I shall be senior for next leave, 
they always arrange that when a chap gets his leave 
cancelled." 
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The girl stood, twisting her hands together, her little 
teeth holding her under-lip, her eyes gazing out into the 
vacant future. 

"I don't feel as if I know— as if I ought to promise 
anything. I simply feel as if I had been stunned. 
When I come to life again, how do I know what I am 
likely to feel? . . . But oh, why don't they bring 
your dinner? You'll have to go before " 

As she spoke, the waiter threw open the door and 
rushed in with the first course. 

Before the sweet had appeared, in walked Blitz, and 
with him he brought Miss Lockett. 

"Forgive me, Rolf, if I'm unwelcome," said she, 
"but I felt this poor little lady ought not to be left 
alone, so I told her people I would look after her, and 
I want to coax her to come home with me " 

**Jolly good of you, Jane, old sport," said the bride- 
groom wearily. "You can make yourself useful in 
another direction too. 1 am about to sign my will, 
and you two can witness it. Then shove it in your 
pocket, Blitz, old man, and take it down to Lincoln's 
Inn to-morrow for them to put in the safe." 

When this was done, the two men disappeared into 
the bedroom to see that all was clear and the luggage 
gone. Miss Lockett turned to the bride and put her 
strong arm about the shrinking shoulders. 

"Look here, Babs," said she, "I was always fond of 
children. Wouldn't you rather not go back home? 
For myself, I can imagine nothing more ghastly than 
to lie awake in your little bed the whole night previous 
to your wedding — and to find yourself back in precisely 
the same spot next night 1 — If you happen to feel like 
that, why not come home with me? I've plenty of 
room, and I am a very old friend of that odd young 
husband of yours." 

Something in the masculine voice and honest c^^^ oi 
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the lady, mingling oddly with her green and yellow 
beads and hair dragged down into her shrew crow's- 
footed eyes, made instant appeal, as it had done in the 
church that morning, to the forlorn bride. 

"Oh . . . would you?" she gasped, in precisely* the 
note of unexpected reprieve which Jane had hoped fon 

The two men returned, and Miss Lockett explained. 
Blitz undertook to send word of the arrangement to 
Cadogan Cresent. 

"I expect they'll think Fm mad," said Chrissie feebly. 

"They'll say so, but they won't really think so. 
They'll be very relieved in their hearts," replied Jane. 
"All right, then. As soon as you two arc off, I'll call 
a taxi and carry off this chick and her boxes^too." 

"Talking of boxes," said Rolf vaguely, feeling in his 
pocket, "here's the box I bought for the play to-night. 
Why don't you two go ? Better than sitting and look- 
ing at each other." 

Chrissie said nothing. Life had swung her too far 
this day for her to be capable of independent action. 

"You two had better say *Good-bye' here," said Blun- 
dell, in tones carefully heartless and matter-of-fact. He 
drew Jane with him from the room, remarking to her, 
as they reached the corridor, "If he has an ounce of 
fine feeling or compassion in him, now is his time." 

Chris and her husband stood looking at one another 
at last, with nothing between them but the naked fact 
of parting. 

The thought of Eleanor Carmichael had faded back 
right out of sight in Rolf's mind. He saw only the 
child's face, wax-white, confronting him in such illimit- 
able woe. It broke him down. 

"Oh, Chris! Chris r he muttered, holding out his 
arms, "for pity's sake try to forgive me I Try to help 
me) Ym not worth it! — I'ni a scoundrel who ought to 
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be kicked, but if anybody could make anything of me, 
it's you I Say you'll try 1 Say you'll try !" 

She made a little inarticulate sound, so moving that 
he lost himself in a whirlwind of pity. For the first 
time he snatched her to his heart, and held her as if by 
strong constraint he could force his love and hers 
together. And, with the feel of her pliant young body, 
the damask of her cheek which no lips but his own had 
ever pressed, there came to him a sudden outpouring 
of tenderness, as though some spring in his being had 
been tapped, whose existence he had never hitherto 
suspected. 

"Chris 1 Chris I" he sobbed, as his mouth found hers 
at last; and with that the cold despair melted about 
her frost-bound heart, and suddenly she was yielding 
to him, weeping in his arms, realising that this, the first 
time, was also in all likelihood the last. 

Rolf sank down in a chair with her upon his knees, 
rocking her, imploring pardon, telling her that she was 
his one chance of salvation, his star of hope. 

She dung to him, reckless of all but the sudden wild 
ecstasy of the moment; listening to his voice, broken 
to a tone she had never heard from him before, saying, 
almost whispering, such things as she had never dreamed 
of, but breaking off drearily in a moment of recollec- 
tion 

— "And now we must part — now — ^when we have 
only met this moment 1" 

Blundell knocked at the door. "Fm afraid you ought 
to be getting along, old man." 

He was really touched by the white agony of the face 
which emerged from that door. Rolf wrung Jane's 
hand without speech, merely making a motion over his 
shoulder that she should go to his wife. Then he 
crashed downstairs as though pursued by furies, leaped 
into the waiting taxi, never looked up to the window 
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where Chris and Jane stood gazing forth, but dropped 
his head in his hands without shame as they started 
away among the traffic; nor did he lift it again until 
they were crossing Westminster Bridge. 



Eleanor Carmichael stood in Room II at Burling- 
ton House, gazing upon Blundell's portrait of Christian 
Holdemess. • 

It was entitled in the catalogue 

"A soldier's wife : portrait of Mrs, Rolf Holdemess." 

Rupert Blundell, A.R.A. 

It represented a glimpse of an office interior. The 
girl whose lifesize presentment it was sat at a type- 
writer, which stood upon a roll-top desk stacked with 
papers. She had turned from her work to read a letter. 
The letter, written in pencil, was open in her hand, and 
upon her knee lay its stampless envelope with the square 
pink mark of the Field post-office. 

She wore a simple office frock, and one would have 
said there was nothing particularly arresting, either in 
the composition or colouring. Yet it was the picture 
of the year. All day crowds stood before it, and turned 
away in an odd silence. One felt the strain of the war, 
somehow — the business absorption of the lonely girl 
with her heart always the sport of destiny — at the mercy 
of the gun-fire of hostile millions. 

Eleanor had, of course, come prepared to sneer. 
That Blitz — Blitz of all men — should descend to the 
painting of a popular picture— a picture before which 
Academy crowds would halt ! For the matter of that — 
that Blitz should submit tamely to the A.R.A. now 
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tacked on to his brigand name I — He, the outlaw, who 
had defied the beaten trade for so long — ^that he should 
yield at last I So Eleanor whispered to herself as she 
tried her hardest not to admire the sincerity, the breadth, 
the feeling in the canvas before her. 

"She's not like that He's painted it all into her 
face. It isn't really there. The long and short of it 
is that old Blitz is in love with the little grass widow. 
Just the sort of dolly that a really clever man takes up 
with. Finds her restful, I suppose." 

She turned from her reverie to see Blundell himself 
standing at a litde distance, his eyes upon her in con- 
siderable amusement. 

Smiling radiantly, she pushed her way out of the 
crowd, joined him; and when they had greeted, they 
found places on the centre divan. 

"Well," said Blitz at once, "and how do you like 
it?" 

It was so unlike him to ask for an opinion on his 
work that she opened wide eyes of wonder. Then she 
determined to let him have it If all the world praised 
him, he should yet have truth from her! She smiled 
lazily. "Too perfectly sweet I" said she. 

Blitz's face lit up with humour. "Bravo 1" he 
replied. "I thought as much I I'm glad on the whole 
to find you just as bad a critic as I expected!" 

She sat up, puzzled, eyeing hinu "Critic! That 
was not criticism I Are you asking me to criticise that 
picture ?" 

"I wanted to find out what you really thought of it; 
and you have given me your opinion in a phrase. You 
think that portrait belongs to the *too-perfectly-sweet' 
order of art — deny it if you can.'* 

"Well, Blitz, isn't it perilously near it?" 

"Why, my good girl, that picture's great. It's going 
to live," said the artist calmly. "Do ^ou %\i^^o%^ \ 
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don't know, just because I happen to be the man who 
painted it? The real stuff is in it. It's fit to hang 
on the same wall with a Velasquez. In fact, it's so 
good that I have forced the old Johnnies to admit 
it. They have made me, the oudaw, an A.R.A. on 
the strength of itl In other words, the revolution is 
inaugurated. I must write and tell Holderness all 
about it." 

"Have you good news of Rolf?" asked Eleanor, 
gazing idly round. 

"Not so recent as you have, I presume?" — 

"Oh I" with an embarrassed laugh, "I don't hear 
very regularly." 

"Indeed I I think Mrs. Holderness hears every 
second day." 

There was a short pause. Then Eleanor asked evenly : 

"How does she like this office work? Is it for the 
War Office?" 

"She's doing some very fine work now, I understand. 
Not the work she is there represented as doing. She 
began like that, but her merit was outstanding, and 
they soon transferred her to something more import- 
ant " 

"Ah I Then it's true, what we hear d " 

"What who heard?" 

"Max Ritter, to be exact. He was told that she is 
shut up in some secret place, doing specification drawings 
of the last new submarine-destroying dodge." 

Blitz gave much the same scornful amusement which 
he had bestowed upon her art criticism. "That's a 
good story," said he. "Ritter must have evolved it 
out of his own colossal brain. But since there has been 
a new infallible specific at least every six months since 
the beggars started, I wonder that he should still be 
nibbling." 

'T don V guf tc know what you mean, but I'm afraid 
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so far we are not destroymg them half as fast as good 
patriots could wish," observed Miss Carmichael slowly. 
"Max doesn't think so. He is very uneasy. You know 
he himself had a splendid idea, only the War Office, or 
the Admiralty, or whoever it is ^" 

"The Food Control, perhaps?" — 

— "Don't be ridiculous I — turned him downl" 

"They probably thought the remedy emanated from 
a tainted source." 

"How hidebound you are, Blitz ! You don't know 
how poor Max has felt it — the way his old friends have 
cut him I Surely you're not so ungenerous as to pretend 
you think him a traitor?" 

"No pretence about it. I'm sure he's not a traitor — 
to his own country." 

"Which is England." 

"Is it?" 

"Blitz, you are odious." 

"Eleanor, you and I were once pals. Take a word 
from Daddy Blitz. Drop Ritter." Blundell's voice was 
suddenly as soft as he alone knew how to make it. 
Eleanor did not at once reply; and glancing at her, he 
was just in time to intercept a look in those misty blue 
eyes which might have been termed beseeching. She 
made a movement of her body, slipping along the seat 
so as to come nearer to him, and she began : 

"Ah, you don't know I" . . . Here intervened a 
distinct pause: but, instead of the words he looked 
for, what she next said was — "what a good fellow he 
is." 

"He's a German, a regular out-and-out German. No 
shame to him. If I were an Englishman in Berlin, 
should I lose my sympathy with my own country? I 
say nothing against Ritter when I say I know him to 
be a public danger." 

"You knowf Oh, Blitz, then why dorft ^o\x ?lcxI" 
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The words actually leapt from her lips, and Blitz cursed 
himself for an incautious fool. 

"I was speaking of moral certainty," said he hastily. 
"One can't act on that, unfortimately." 

"Can't you? At least, if you think as you say you 
do, you ought to give the Government a warning, ought 
you not?" 

"They had the beast in their hands and they let him 
go. What's the use of my talking?" 

"Well," remarked Eleanor after a longish pause, 
"he has been at large for a couple of years now, and 
no harm has come of it" 

"True; which may show that our secret police is 
not quite so inefficient as we sometimes fancy." 

"Do you think"i — ^very swiftly — "that the secret po- 
lice are on Max's track?" 

"My dear Eleanor, what have I to do with the secret 
police ?" 

She laughed slily. "If you had anything to do with 
them, you wouldn't be likely to own it, would you?" 

"Are you endeavouring to pump me, young woman?" 

"A dry enough pump! And the oil I could offer 
won't grease it — eh, Blitz ?" 

"Afraid not. At least it would be dishonest of me 
to let you waste time and skill — such skill I — upon a dry 
welL Nothing in it I" 

"Except, perhaps. Truth — at the bottom?" 

"I handed her out to you at the beginning of this 
interview. I told you to drop Max." He rose as he 
spoke. "I might repeat the caution with my leave- 
taking. Krc you by any chance thinking of marrying 

him?" 

The toss of her head was like that of a proud young 
horse maddened by a bearing-rein. "I haven't made 
up my mindj " said she slowly. 
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VI 

Blundell walked back meditatively to Memling 
House, the charming little old place which he had 
bought in Studio Lane, an almost unknown backwater 
of Kensington, and to which he had added a large 
studio. 

To the vestibule of this annexe he let himself in with 
a latch-key and walked through the large, light, quiet 
place, where were to be found none of the modem, 
expensive trappings of a show studio. 

Reaching the further end, where the new building 
joined the little old house beyond, he unlocked the door 
and passed through into a narrow dark passage; found 
the stairs and ascended to the first floor, where he 
knocked upon a door. 

"Who is it?** was demanded from within. He 
replied, giving a word which was apparently a passport, 
for a key was heard to turn and he entered a small, 
well-lit room, provided with large, desk-topped tables, 
upon which were pinned out sheets of cartridge paper 
upon which diagrams were traced with exquisite pre- 
cision. 

At the centre table Christian Holdemess was seated, 
compasses in hand, bending over her work. She wore 
a rose-coloured overall of spotless neatness. On either 
side of her, two other ladies were busy upon work of 
the same character. 

"Could you give me a few minutes' conversation, 
Mrs. Holdemess?" asked Blundell gravely. 

He saw Chris's eyes flash from one to the other of 
her two subordinates. She then replied : 

"I am afraid I must ask you to wait for the lunch 
break, Mr. Blundell. Where shall I find you then ? 
In the studio?" 
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"If you please," he replied ceremoniously; and, turn- 
ing, went out again, hearing the key turn in the lock 
behind him as he went downstairs. Regaining the 
door communicating with his studio, he opened it, and 
examined with care the bolts and lock. Then he reached 
up to the lintel, touched a spring, and watched a second 
door, made of iron, slip out from the thickness of the 
wall. The fastenings of this also he examined with an 
electric light. Then he walked to the bend of the 
passage, where he should have been able to go through 
into the dwelling-rooms of the house. This outlet had 
been lately walled up. The plaster was not yet dry. 
He held up his light and searched carefully for cracks, 
or any kind of mark, but found none. 

His brow was knit as he went back to the studio, 
walked its entire length, and round from it to the small 
garden at the rear of his premises, flanked by a blind 
wall which formed the back of a large riding-school and 
stables. 

His eye travelled to the two windows of the first-floor 
room in which the drawing was going on. These had 
lately been protected by a set of iron bars. Entrance 
that way was impossible. The roof of the little house 
had no skylight; so that there was no way into this 
room but by the strongly protected stair from below, 
or the barred windows above. 

Blundell went indoors again, reflective, and mooned 
about with his pipe for half an hour, burnishing a suit 
of old armour to pass the time until he heard voices on 
the stairs, and knew that Chris had let out the two lady 
clerks to go to lunch. They entered, dressed for the 
street, and made their exit together. There was a 
further sound of keys turning, and then Christian 
appeared. 

The four months which had elapsed since her mar- 
riage had given her face all that he had put into the 
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picture. As she came towards him, still with her busi- 
ness gravity of expression, he thought her perfectly 
lovely. 

"Come along in to lunch with me," he said; "you 
haven't lunched with me for weeks, and I have some- 
thing of importance to discuss." 

She smiled. "I often feel too tired to talk when I 
come from work," she said apologetically. "But I'll 
make an exception to-day, and I am very hungry, so 
lead on I" 

They went together out of the studio door; and as 
it was raining a little, she made allusion to Blitz's 
patriotism in blocking himself out of his own house in 
order to secure the safety of the important drawings. 

He did not reply until they were in his comfortable 
bachelor dining-room, upon the table of which was 
spread a cold meal — salad, fish rissoles, fruit and so on. 
When she was seated, he drew a heavy portiere across 
the door, sat down near her, poured Chianti into her 
glass and began 

"As you know, I never thought it a sensible plan of 
Dunmow's to have the things done here. It saved a 
lot of money and fuss, no doubt, but " 

"But?" 

"If it hadn't ensured my seeing you most days, I 
think I should have advised against it." 

Her eyes were anxious. "You speak as if you 
thought — as if you feared ^" 

He rested his folded arms upon the table and fixed 
his eyes upon her. "How could Max Ritter possibly 
have come to know that you were occupied in this 
work?" 

''Max Ritter/ Impossible I" / 

"I met Miss Carmichael at the R.A. this morning, 
and she told me she had heard it from him." 

Chris sat staring. Some secret thougjit tatix^d \\ftx 
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scarlet. **0h, Mr. BlundcU," she said at last, under her 
breath, "it couldn't be. It must be a chance shot." 

He kept his gaze on the table-cloth, and in spite of 
his pity for her he had to go on. 

"But your husband knows?" 

"He knows I am doing important Government work, 
and that I am doing it here " 

"And he is in communication with Eleanor " 

She looked up, carefully unconcerned but with 
tightened lips. "Of course . ;. .he would be " 

"At least she says so." 

"But you know better than to think — Ah, Blitz, 
you know he would not tell her that — ^is it likely he 
would tell her anything she could hand on? . . ». Why, 
you know it was about Max they quarrelled — — " 

He made no reply, and she pursued, feverishly : 

"Are all the censorship people to be trusted, do you 
think?" 

"Your letters to the Front are not censored." 

There was a silence. At last: 

"Both those clerks you have are to be trusted, I 
suppose?" he asked. 

"That brings me to what I was wishing to speak to 
you about. These ladies were not my own choice. The 
Department handed them out to me, so I am not 
responsible for them. I believe them to be trustworthy, 
I have never noticed the least thing to the contrary, 
except " 

"Except?" 

"It hardly seems worth mentioning, but as Lord 
Dunmow directed me to notice everything they said or 
did, of course I do. Last week, I found a pocket- 
handkerchief belonging to Miss Hunter lying on the 
window-sill. It was all crunched up, just as it had been 
in her pocket, not spread out as if she had meant it 
to be a signal ; and she said she had shaken crumbs from 
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it upon the window-sill for the birds, and forgotten it. 
She was apologetic, but not too much so. She did 
not seem confused. I reminded her that it was for- 
bidden to open the windows at the bottom. But since 
then I have never left either of them in the room for a 
moment without me." 

"H'mphl" said Blundell reflectively. "That may 
or may not mean anything. But I had better get Miss 
Hunter's address and record from the Office. She is 
not likely to be acquainted with Ritter himself, but one 
of his lot has quite likely got hold of her, and made love 
and pretended to arrange a code of signals. I don't quite 
see where a man could stand, so as to detect a 
handkerchief on that window-sill; but you never 
know." 

"Please find out all you can," she urged, "so as to 
exonerate Rolf completely. Ah, you don't think it 
of him, do you?" 

"I hardly know. He's no fool. But I am pretty 
sure that Ritter is going to risk his very neck to lay his 
hands on these drawings" — ^he broke off a moment, 
then added with a deep seriousness — "Mrs. Holderness, 
I will take you into full confidence. We hope to catch 
him red'handedy 

She gave a frightened gasp. 

"He's too powerfully backed for us to down him with 
anything short of that. He has some hold over this 
chap in Parliament — ^just as he has established a hold 
over poor Eleanor ^" 

—"A hold over her?"— 

"Yes. I have no doubt at all that he has lent her 
money, and can put the screw on. She isn't the kind of 
woman who takes to spying for the sheer love of the 
thing, is she?" 

"I — I hardly know. I have only seen her once or 
twice " 
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"Well, I knew her, before that devil got his claws 
into her/' 

Chris heaved a long sigh — compounded partly of 
horror, partly of surprise that she, who had lived so 
long in the "take-it-all-for-granted" atmosphere of 
Cadogan Crescent, should be passing through times like 
these. Her mind was working away at its problem. 

"I never said a word to Rolf about your having 
invented this wonderful thing," she began; but Blitz 
cut in quickly — 

"Oh, when you say invented — I'm not a practical 
engineer. I only had the notion, I had to get men with 
tools to work it out " 

"Well, isn't that inventing? I say, nobody knows 
about it." 

He smiled across the table at her. "Yourself, madam. 
I don't count Dunmow and the Admiralty lot." 

"Well, then, why should Ritter suspect your house?" 

"Because he has found out that you are on this work. 
If he knows that, of course he knows where you go every 
day. Nothing easier. The point is — how did he know 
it? I can't but suspect that it was through Eleanor, 
via Rolf, little as Rolf himself may suspect it." 

She shook her head in obstinate unbelief. "Is there 
anything I could do?" she asked. 

"Keep an eye on Miss Hunter, and never let your 
keys out of your own keeping for a moment. I think 
you are safe enough, going and coming. What Ritter 
wants are the plans, and they are of no use to him until 
they are quite finished — I have a scheme in my head — 
an idea — if it can be worked out. Would you help " 

"You know I would. . So would Jane." 

"Jane was always a sport. You and she still get on 
together?" 

"Excellently. Her flat really was too big for her in 
war-time, and it is just what I wanted. I am making 
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my rooms quite habitable with her help — though I 
have to wrestle hard with my inherited instincts 1" she 
laughed quite gaily. 

**At least," thought Blundell, gazing earnestly at her, 
"she is not breaking her heart for him." He sat ponder- 
ing for some moments and then inquired suddenly — 

"Would Jane forgive it, do you think, if I let her 
in for a share of the conspiracy?" 

Chris looked quite eager. "I think she would thank 
you on her bended knees I She is seething with what 
you might call potential patriotism! The thought of 
'being of some real use ^" 

Blundell made no reply. She could see that he was 
weighing something deeply in his mind. It was a part 
of her virtue that she knew when to be silent. She sat 
now perfectly still, with a hundred questions on the tip 
of her tongue. 

At last he pushed back his chair and looked at her. 
"I might work it another way," he said, "but it seems 
to me that the risk would be too great. There is in- 
formation which I must convey to Ritter through 
Eleanor. If I give it her by word of mouth, he wouldn't 
believe it. He will think it almost certain that I am 
purposely giving false information. I think we must let 
it seem to come through Rolf." 

"Oh I" cried Chris, springing up, her face aflame—- 
"if you could do it any other way " 

"For the first time since I have known you, Mrs. 
Rolf, you are protesting before you know the fact^. 
Listen. I mean to go and have tea with Eleanor. I 
own that I have not been for some time ; as you know, 
her old set have practically dropped her since she took 
up Ritter. But our chance meeting at Burlington 
House will suggest a reason for my little attempt to 
renew old friendship. I shall have with me a pocket- 
book, which will contain a letter from me to Rol£> 
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written, stamped and ready to be posted. I shall 
accidentally leave this pocket-book and its contents 
behind me in the hall, and shall not call for it until the 
following morning. In that interval we can be absolutely 
certain that the letter will be steamed open and read." 

"And shall you know whether it has been tampered 
with?" asked Chris breathlessly. 

"We have plenty of experts who will," he replied 
smiling. "But I am practically sure it will be done, 
because Ritter can't afiord to miss a single chance; 
and I don't think either of them would give me credit 
for doing such a thing on purpose." 

"You must be very careful to make what you say in 
the letter sound unintentional." 

"Rather 1" 

"And you won't ever really post the letter, will 
you?" 

"Oh, no, it will be just a decoy. For your saris- 
faction, little lady, I will just say that, if Rolf is the man 
I take him for, he writes very little to Miss Carmichael. 
In fact I shouldn't be surprised to know that he has 
never sent her a line since he went back." 

He saw a look of pleasure spread slowly over the 
tense little face. What he said comforted her, for she 
had come to rely upon him. He had to choke back 
most of what he would have liked to say, for he knew 
that even a few unguarded words from him would 
destroy that child-like trust and spoil their friend- 
ship. 

"You'll understand, Mrs. Rolf, that you say no 
syllable of any of this to a soul, until I give you leave? 
Particularly must you not mention it to our Jane, even 
though I may be letting her in for something a bit dis- 
agreeable. The fewer the people in the know, the 
simpler for us all. Have I your promise, little lady?" 

She laid her hand in his, and her eyes met his with 
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such ardent loyalty and blind faith that he had to fight 
down his craving to snatch her to his heart. 

"Blitz, I promise," she answered simply. It was 
seldom that she used his pet-name; and the fact that 
she had done so was a drop of cool water in the desert 
of his craving soul. 

VII 

The succeeding week went by slowly. It may have 
been simply the knowledge that Blundell seriously be- 
lieved the secrecy of his plans to be in danger; but it 
seemed to Christian that even the walls had eyes. 

The work was nearing completion, and as the time 
arrived the strain grew greater. The notion that Ritter 
was holding his hand only until all was done before 
making a supreme attempt to possess himself of these 
treasures was nerve-wearing to a degree which Chris 
had not foreseen. 

She more than once was fairly certain of being fol- 
lowed. Not on her way to work, for her enemies had 
ascertained long ago where she went; but after business 
hours— on one occasion when she was actually on her 
way to interview Lord Dunmow. 

She did as instructed by Blundell as to her course in 
such a contingency — ^hailed a taxi, directed him to a 
large West End draper's shop, alighted, entered at the 
main entrance, left at another, in a different street, 
called another taxi and drove off in a different direction. 

She was certain that Miss Hunter manoeuvred to be 
left alone in the work-room; and the strain of keeping 
her clerk always under her eye grew exhausting. She 
had not much fear that the secrets of the plans them- 
selves could be conveyed by this girl, since she was 
ignorant and rather stupid, though exquisitely clean and 
correct in her work. It would be only b^ ttv^?Ltv% ot 
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tracing that she could carry away data, and on one 
occasion, Chris was almost sure that she was doing this; 
after which, her own attention to Miss Hunter's work 
was unrelenting. As to the most vital sections of the 
drawings, the Head of the Work-room kept these in 
her own capable hands, and did not bring them out until 
her assistants were gone. 

She had no more private talk with Blundell, and did 
not even know whether he had carried out his scheme 
with regard to the letter and his visit to Eleanor; but 
one day she reached home, very tired, to find that 
Jane had a visitor, none other than Miss Carmichael 
herself. 

It had been a most exhausting day, for the drawings 
were all but finished. In fact next day would see the 
last of them. She had that evening most gladly said 
good-bye to the two clerks, and seen them off the pre- 
mises, not to return. The work had been hard, even 
without counting the nerve strain. She felt that she 
needed a rest, and was wondering whether a few days' 
leave would be granted her. 

The situation was complicated by the fact that Rolf 
expected to be given leave very shortly. She could not 
be out of the way when he returned, though her mind 
winced away from the thought of what could possibly 
happen. She did not make the mistake of laying too 
much stress upon their parting. His own sense of his 
bad behaviour — ^his remorse and compunction — ^had 
been quite enough to melt his heart for those last 
moments. His lettefs since had been full of contrition 
and in them she discerned an honest effort to make the 
best of things and to take an interest in his wife* But 
she could feel that it was an effort; and every now and 
then she believed that she got an inkling of what it was 
costing him. 

The ont compensation she found in the strenuous 
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nature of her work was that it kept her from thought. 
She had her mind so much upon the stretch all day, and 
came home at night so weary, that she had not time to 
dwell upon her wrecked life. 

Insistent fears were, however, knocking at the door 
as the date of the probable leave drew near. They were 
colouring her mood as she made her way back to the flat 
in Carisbrook Mansions which she shared with Jane 
— ^who, though possessed of comfortable means, was 
only too glad, in war-time, to find so congenial a com- 
panion to share her expenses. It was odd that Chris 
should prove so sympathetic to both these chosen friends 
of Rolf, to whom he had feared to introduce her 1 

It was a gay evening, at the beginning of May; and 
Jane, to whom rations were quite a side-issue, so long 
as she could buy tulips and irises for her vases, had made 
her room — half-parlour, half-studio — gay with rainbow 
blossoms. As Chris pushed open the door, it seemed a 
bower of gladness in a dreary world. 

By the open window sat Jane, in what she called a 
tea-gown, but her friends described as a dressing-gown, 
of mustard-coloured wool-backed satin, the surface 
considerably impaired by wear; her scraggy neck was 
loaded with purple and coral-coloured beads, to suit 
the tulips and irises. 

Beside her, someone was drinking tea — someone tall 
and graceful, who rose to her feet as Chris entered, 
holding out her hand with a pleading smile. 

"How delightful to see you, dear Mrs. Holdemess," 
said Miss Carmichael. "Mr. Blundell was calling upon 
me a few days back, and he told me our dear Jane 
here would be glad to see me. I said I thought I was in 
disgrace, but he laughed at the idea, so I ventured; and 
she has been so kind. Will you be kind too?" 

"Why not?^^ said Chris composedly, as she sat down 
and pulled off her gloves. "I am glad to set 2ltv^ oi 
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Jane's friends, of course. Tea please, old thing, I am 
parched with thirst" 

"Ah, you work so hard," said Eleanor in her thrilling 
voice, which Chris always seemed to hear as it were 
through Rolf's ears. "Is Mn Blundell a hard task- 
master?" 

Chris looked up from her tea-cup in surprise. "Mr. 
Blundell? I am working for the Government." 

"Yes, but under Mr. Blundell" 

Chris laughed a little. "Mr. Blundell isn't in the 
Government," she said scornfully. "Who has been 
telling you that fairy-tale?" 

"Why, Blitz told me himself." 

Chris seemed highly amused. "Well, if so, either 
you misunderstood him. Miss Carmichael, or else — 
pardon the vulgarity — ^he must have been pulling your 
leg." 

Eleanor grew quite pink. Jane was laughing too. 
"What put that into your head?" said she. "Oh, 
of course, I know ! It is because Chris sat to him for her 
portrait, and used to go every day to the studio 
for sittings. Quite enough to start a story like 
thatl" 

Jane was as honest as the day, and as she spoke Chris 
was inly breathing thanks to Blitz for having made her 
swear to keep everything from the dear lady, whose 
complete unconsciousness was worth much at this mo- 
ment. How nearly Eleanor's probe had gone home! 
That lie about Blundell having been her informant was 
well told indeed 1 

"My sittings are all over, some time ago now," said 
she kindly, as one instructing the ignorant. Then she 
switched off the talk to the pictures of the year, and 
extracted an opinion of the great Blundell masterpiece 
so much more favourable than that given by the lady 
to the master himself, as to be a keen joy to Chris, who 
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wondered what critic of renown Eleanor had since 
encountered, to change her views so markedly. 

Somehow the talk drifted to air raids. Eleanor guided 
it, but very cleverly. Nobody who was not aware of 
her drift could say she dragged it in. Thence she slipped 
on, smoothly and most naturally, to the submarine 
menace. That week the sinkings had been seri- 
ous, and Jane joined her vehemently in deploring 
them. 

"If the Government could hit upon some way to 
rid us of that pest, they would indeed earn all our 
votes!" cried the visitor fervently. "Did you know 
there is a rumour flying about that such a thing has 
been at last discovered?" 

"Is there? What kind oi thing?" cried Chris. 
"Do tell us about it." 

"Oh come, Mrs. HoldernessI You know far more 
of the matter than I do! Is not the whole thing Mr. 
Blundell's own invention?" 

Chris pursed up her mouth with a naughty look, 
"Mr.. BlundelFs invention seems to have been in excel- 
lent working order, when he tried it on you the other 
day. Miss Carmichael," said she mischievously. "What 
had you done to provoke him to such a revenge ? What 
else did he tell you?" 

Eleanor lost her temper. "It was not from Mr; 
Blundell that I heard of his wonderful idea. Everyone 
Is talking of it," she snapped. 

"Jane — ask him to supper, and extort a full account 
from him," said Chris eagerly. "How dare he keep 
such a thing from his nearest and dearest?" 

"Well," said Jane in simple surprise, "frankly, Miss 
Carmichael, I don't believe it. If Blitz had invented 
anything at all, he'd be as proud as a peacock, and the 
first thing he would do would be to come bragging to 
me 
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— "Or to Mrs. Holderncss'' — ^venomously from 
Eleanor. 

"Yes, or to me 1 I'm his friend, too, through Rolf I 
I should be told, I am sure of It I I can't believe there 
can be anything in it." 

"I wish there were, with all my soul I" cried Jane. 
Fd leave every penny of my fortune to Blitz if he had 
invented anything to stop these devils in their work." 

Eleanor sat quite still for a minute or two, consider- 
ing. This was a surprise to her. Jane was a person 
whose every thought showed like a pebble in clear 
water. She was utterly incapable of such a bluff as this. 
She could not know. Then Chris Holdemess had 
worked for Blitz all this time without telling her a 
word ? . . . Had it not been for a certain document in 
her pocket, she would have concluded that Ritter was 
on a totally wrong scent. Knowing this not to be so, 
there was but the one alternative. The thing must be 
of deadly importance. 

She talked a little more, all she said slipping helpless 
oft the cool armour of Chris's composure. When she 
left them, and was seated in a taxi on her way home, 
she drew from her pocket a copied extract from a letter 
and read it over carefuUv. 

"As it is your wife who will take the risk, I am bound, 
in my own view, to inform you what the risk will be. 
It will last but a few hours, and I think it will amount 
to very little. So far as I can tell, we are not suspected, 
nor is anybody watching us. However, in a case of this 
kind, as you will judge from the information in my last, 
we are taking no risks. To make assurance doubly 
sure, I am not sending the most vital diagrams direct to 
Whitehall. They will very unostentatiously leave the 
place you know of by hand, and be deposited for the 
night in old Jane's flat, whence the authorities them- 
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selves are to collect them next morning, in any fashion 
which seems to them safest. 

"It may look to you like exaggerated precaution; but 
remember what hangs upon it; and if you ask why 
I should expose your wife to danger by placing the 
plans under the same roof with her, my reply is that a 
flat occupied by two maiden ladies, without even a 
maid sleeping in the house, is the last place in which 
one would search for Government secrets. Their very 
helplessness is their security. ..." 

"With this in my pocket," reflected Miss Carmlchael, 
smiling, "it was to say the least of it odd that the chit 
of a girl should suppose that she could blufi me. . . . 
Jane knows nothing, evidently. . . . Yes. It is 
by far the best gnd simplest plan. Memling House may 
be guarded, — it probably is; and even if it were not, it 
is always risky to knock down and kill a man in a 
London street. Besides . . . don't want Blitz killed. 
. . . Now whereabouts, in that flat, would the chit 
of a girl deposit valuables? If it were left to her, 
she would lock them up in a trunk under her bed and 
sleep with the key under her pillow. But she has Blitz 
at the back of her — Blitz, who painted her — ^with all 
these Government secrets in her eyes and all these 
unsuitable responsibilities weighing down her ridiculous 
little shoulders 1 He will advise hiding them among all 
that mess in the corner of Jane's studio, or in one of 
those ottoman things with which the place is strewn. 
A few minutes' systematic search would find them, and 
without disturbing the ladies. . . . Yes I Our plan 
is to allow them to go on supposing that nobody is on 
the watch! Let them carry their precious plans un- 
molested into the flat, and trust Max and his men to do 
the rest. . . . Ah, what a nation of fools we are I . . . 
Sunk in our sense of security still, after all these year^ o£ 
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blundering war and successful treachery 1 Old Blitz 
hugging himself with the belief that nobody suspects 
the use to which his studio as been put — ^that nobody 
is on the watch, either for him or his inventions! 
. . . To realise how gullible my country is— how 
completely a prey to the intellect of Germany — is almost 
to make me feel that I could be content to become a 
German's wife. Oh, how I hate stupidity!" 

At the last word, her brow contracted and she heaved 
a sigh which was alost a groan; for Chris Holderness 
at least had not been stupid. The little insipid girl, 
as she termed her, who had stolen the man whom 
Eleanor still loved, had fenced marvellously that after- 
noon. "If only," thought Eleanor, "that little girl 
were backed up by one or two accomplices with brains, 
she might be positively dangerous. What made Rolf 
think her stupid, I wonder? Men never can discrim- 
inate. If a girl is simple-minded and half-educated and 
undeveloped they call her stupid. *A dear little soul,' 
he told me, *but an utter muff — ^with the art instincts 
of a provincial postmistress' — Master Rolf, you made a 
bad mistake somewhere! I wonder what she will do 
with you when she gets you back?" 



VIII 

After the finding and reading of the letter in Blun- 
dell's pocket, Ritter had at first been of opinion that his 
easiest course was to capture the man himself, with the 
plans upon him, on his way from Memling House to 
Jane's flat. 

Up to the very last moment he had not decided 
against this plan, and had helpers posted in one or two 
hiding-places along the little bent alley, which led no- 
where. 
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Something, which might or might not have been 
chance, decided him against this course. 

It was about seven o'clock on a cold gusty evening, 
spitting frozen rain. It was still fully daylight, when 
there came into sight round the bend of Studio Lane a 
couple of sturdy working-men with their tools on their 
backs, apparently going home. They had hardly made 
their appearance when the door of the big studio at 
Memling House opened and out came Blundell and 
Mrs. Holdemess, the former carrying an attache case 
which was large and seemed heavy; the latter a long 
roll of paper or parchment, apparently too large to be 
packed inside it 

They stepped into the road a few paces ahead of the 
two workmen, who were going the same way; and at 
the moment there came into view at the other end of 
the road, first a nondescript individual, apparently in 
a hurry, and next a large, heavy policeman, who ad- 
vanced like the nondescript as it were to meet the 
workmen and the artists. 

This amounted to a congestion of traffic hitherto 
without parallel in the history of Studio Lane. . . . 
Was it coincidence? Anyway, it forced Max's hand. ' 
In full sight of three witnesses, his own man was power- 
less, even if reinforced. He could not even follow, 
until the policeman was out of sight. 

This solid representative of law and order was in no 
hurry. He walked along calmly unobservant until he 
reached Memling House, where he came to a standstill, 
close to where Ritter himself was lurking; and seemed 
to be absorbed in the contemplation of Blundell's front 
door. After some long moments, he strolled on again ; 
but just as it seemed likely that he would turn the 
corner, and Ritter was preparing to spring out, he 
seemed to take an interest in the movements of the 
nondescript, and stood in full view to watch him out 
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of sight at the end of the lane opposite that at which 
Blundell and Chris had disappeared. Then he paced 
back again, right past the house ; and hung about in all 
for quite five minutes, at the end of which time, the 
quarry was out of reach and could not be traced. 

It was a matter of much difficulty to find a taxi and 
proceed as fast as possible to a small shop facing the 
main entrance of Carisbrook Mansions. The man who 
had been left on duty at this point reported that he 
had seen no gentleman enter in the company of a young 
lady, nor one who carried an attache case, nor any long 
roll of paper. Various people had come in and gone 
out. In fact, so many that he got a bit muddled. A 
gentleman home on leave, with a huge kit-bag and so on, 
had driven up in a taxi. He could not say which flat 
he had gone into. Five young ladies had gone in, 
seven elderly, and three quite old. Four maidservants 
had gone to the post and back. Three tradesmen had 
left goods. Five gentlemen had also entered, of whom 
three had not again emerged. More closely questioned, 
he could only say that "they looked like residents.'* 
The gentleman on leave was an Anzac— he was sure 
of that. 

Ritter began to suppose himself bested after all. 
In his mind had floated from the first the notion that 
the pocket-book might have been baited and left as a 
trap for Eleanor. The mere fact of her known friend- 
ship with himself must make even so casual a man as 
Blundell suspicious. If his fears were true, then the 
plans were safe by now — carried off to some destina- 
tion which he had no means of tracing.. 

He was half inclined to abandon the idea of break- 
ing into the flat that night, when one of his subordinates 
came up and told him that the man on duty, further 
pressed, had confessed to having "passed a remark or 
two" with one of the maids who came out to post a 
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letter. The questioner gathered that he had turned his 
back for a minute or two in order to stroll to the pillar- 
box with her, since she had told him she had something 
queer to tell him of the goings-on in the flats, and he 
had hoped to glean information. The girl was clearly 
making a fool of him, since she had no information to 
give, beyond some nonsense about a chimney on fire — 
and it was quite possible that, during his momentary 
inattention, Mr. Blundell and Mrs. Holderness might 
have slipped in. 

Ritter was hardly inclined to give the inhabitants 
of Carisbrook Mansions credit for such subtlety. How- 
ever, it was easy enough to ascertain whether Mrs. 
Holderness were in her flat or not. A messenger was 
dispatched to the nearest public telephone, to ring her 
up and ask, on behalf of John Smith and Co., whether 
she had ordered a dozen of whisky. 

This man brought back the news that Mrs. Holder- 
ness had been called to the telephone and had denied 
the order with some asperity. 

Now, if Mrs. Holderness and Blundell had got in, 
and if they had for this purpose arranged that their 
maid should act as a decoy and distract the attention 
of the man on duty — ^then there was no doubt of their 
being more on the alert than Ritter had foreseen. In 
that case, the passers-by in Studio Lane were not coin- 
cidence. The plans for which Potsdam would give so 
much were actually in the flat, and unless he got them 
that night he would never get them ; for to clash with 
the Government emissaries who might come next morn- 
ing to fetch them was the last thing he desired. 

His deliberations, it should be stated, took place in 
the small waiting-room, on the first floor, of a dentist 
opposite, who let his room after business hours to the 
soidisant emissary of an American firm whose commer- 
cial travellers came to him there to present t^^ort^ 
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during the short period which must elapse before his 
London business was on so secure a footing as to pos- 
sess premises of its own. 

As he sat in the window of this coign of vantage, 
brooding, cogitating, his eyes, fixed absently upon the 
front door of the Mansions, saw something of interest. 
It was not yet by any means dark, and Blundell was 
distinctly visible as he came out and stood in the en- 
trance. He carried no attache case, nor package of 
any kind. Neither did he seem in any haste, or at ail 
suspicious that his movements might be of interest to 
anyone. He pulled out his case of cigarettes, selected 
one, found a match, lit it, and then sauntered delib- 
erately down the street; pausing when he reached a 
tube station, to buy an evening paper, which he opened, 
and was reading as he passed out of sight. 

Ritter bit his lip. 

All turned now upon the ability of his brain to de- 
feat that of his adversary. Was Blundell clever, or 
was he merely lucky? The carrying of the plans safely 
away from Memling House, the entering of Carisbrook 
Mansions unseen, the action of the maid with his spy, 
all might be just lucky coincidence. A man who is 
completely unsuspicious may sometimes march calmly 
through a place where a man who fears danger at every 
turn may court disaster. 

If this was a trap — if Ritter walked into it — ^it was 
the end of all things for him. On the other hand, 
if the plans could not be got, he was registered a failure 
at headquarters. 

... And to-night was his only remaining chance I 

If he could but see into that flat, and ascertain what 
was going on! . . . 

Just two women in a flat alone ! . . . 

It all sounded so easy. Was Blundell counting upon 
that? Or was he not? 
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Suddenly an idea darted Into his mind Seizing the 
telephone, he rang up Eleanor CarmichaeL 

"Are you there? Is it Miss Carmichael speaking?" 

"Yes it is I. Is that you, Max?" 

"Are you alone? Anybody else in the room?" 

"Nobody." 

"Well then, see here. Is there any excuse which 
would make it seem natural for you to go to Carisbrook 
Mansions this evening, after dinner?" 

"Mercy, no! What could I go for? I never did 
such a thing in my life! They would smell a rat di- 
rectly." 

"Are you sure? Think 1 Isn't there something? 
. . . Ah yes, by Jove I A rumour from the Front I 
Couldn't you have heard something that would do it? 
Some rumour to the effect that Captain Holderness 
had been blown to bits by a shell? — You rush round 
there to know if it's true, because you loved him once, 
and you're half distracted " 

"You beast," said Eleanor quietly at her end of the 



wire. 



Quite so. But don't waste time. Try to grasp 
the idea. Could you carry it off ?" 

"Conceivably. But why do you want me to go 
there?" 

"I want to know what they are doing, whether the 
two women are alone, whether they seem to have got 
the jumps at all, or whether they are just going on as 
usual. I confess that Blundell is worrying me a little. 
I want to know whether he is there, or expected. If 
you drop in about nine o'clock, say?" 

"No, I'm hanged if I do ! — Give that wretched little 
girl the shock of her life I" 

"Give her the joy of her life. She'll think she's free 
to encourage old Blitz. It would be fine to watch 'era 
both take the news — ^if he's ther e " 
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"If BKtz were there, heM see through me." 

"Stuff and nonsense I HeM take anything you hand- 
ed out to him." 

"If you really believe that, Max, you're not fit to 
run this show." 

"That's a question that time must prove. Now 
remember, you have just got this news by post. Provide 
yourself with a page of a letter, scrawled on the thin 
paper they use in the trenches, with a bit of old pencil. 
Even if your visit does no other good, it will be an ex- 
cellent thing, for it will take the Chris-girl's mind off 
her work and shatter her a bit. I've known quite a 
good conspirator break down before now, under the 
pressure of sudden bad news connected with her best 
boy. Any way, you do it, my girl. I wish it Do you 
hear?" 

There was a ring of command in the voice, like that 
in the tones of an animal trainer who will coax just so 
long as he believes the whip not to be necessary. It 
is due to Eleanor to state that she held out for a while, 
though she winced under the lash. Her ultimate sur* 
render was nevertheless a foregone conclusion. 

IX 

' In Jane's studio, the chill of that sleety, gusty night 
of an English spring was enlivened by the comforting 
warmth of a fire. Round it were seated five persons 
—Jane herself, strung up to a pitch of some excitement. 
Christian Holdemess, Blundell, the Anzac who had that 
afternoon been seen to enter the Mansions, and one of 
those persons whom the watcher could only describe as 
"residents," though he did not happen to be a tenant 
in that particular block of flats. 

The maid employed by the two ladies did not sleep 
Sn the flat She came each morning in time to get 
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breakfast, and left, as a rule, after laying the evening 
meal. The remains of a picnic supper lay about in the 
studio on various tables and ottomans. Chris had just 
risen and was piling the dirty plates in order to carry 
them to the scullery, when a ring was heard at the 
door of the flat 

Silence fell for a moment— a breathless silence while 
they all looked at one another. It was the ^'resident" 
who spoke flrst, in a subdued voice. 

^'Have you any idea as to who that might be. Miss 
Lockett?" 

Jane, inclined to be tremulous, was calmed by his 
serious air. "None at all, Mr. Mellor," said she. 

"It is probably quite unimportant. Someone to 
collect a bill or the like. But on the supposition that 
it may be someone whom you cannot well avoid admit- 
ting, I will ask that you and Mrs. Holderness go into 
her sitting-room and make it look as if you were pass- 
ing the evening there. We will switch all lights out 
here and remain quite silent. We will also lock our- 
selves in when you ladies leave the room, in case any- 
body might inadvertently open a door — I have known 
such things to happen. Let Mrs. Holderness answer 
the bell. Now, Miss Lockett, are you prepared to 
carry off the situation if necessary? Do you guarantee 
your nerve?" 

Jane stood there, looking white. Quantities of words 
were on the tip of her garrulous tongue — foolish sur- 
mises as to who the visitor could be — ^but the look on 
the faces of the others steadied her down into silence. 

"I will ask you to trust me," she said simply; and 
Blitz murmured softly, "Bravo, old sport." 

Chris, with lightning speed, had been collecting a 
couple of cups and plates, a tin of milk and one of 
cocoa. As she turned to the door Mellor softly begged 
her to wait until he had switched off the lights. 
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"There are glass panes in the front door. The 
stream of light might be seen by someone standing out- 
side." 

Noiselessly the two women fled, lit up the other 
sitting-room, and C^hris dragged out some work and 
flung a book or two into prominence before hurrying 
to the door and opening it She could not have told 
what or whom she expected to find without, but most 
certainly the apparition of Eleanor was a complete sur- 
prise. She was looking gloriously handsome, but half- 
distracted. She wore an evening gown of a rich blue 
and a wrap crusted with gold embroidery and edged 
with sable. 

At sight of Chris, she uttered a hysterical cry, darting 
in and catching her by the wrists. "Then you haven't 1" 
She wrenched the other round so that the light fell 
full upon her face. "You haven't heard — ^you don't 
know? . . t.. Ah, thank God I It can't be truel" 

Chris turned pale as death. She fell back against the 
panels of the locked studio door. "What is it? What 
can't be true ?" she cried. 

Eleanor burst into speech — "I didn't mean to come I 
I couldn't help it! Forgive mel Forgive mel . . . 
You must think me raving mad, I know you will — you 
do! But this was so awful, so crushing, so unbear- 
able " , . . with which she allowed Chris to 

snatch from her hand the bit of crumpled, apparently 
tear-blotted paper with its fatal news. She continued 
to babble out excuses and entreaties— "even at the risk 
of being put outside the door she must come where she 
could hear a human voice — ^have a touch of sym- 
pathy—" 

Chris, shaking from head to foot, stood there and 
read it • • i. feeling the mists of numbness steal up- 
ward to her brain as though to paralyse her alertness 
and put her caution and her suspicions to sleep. 
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. . . Suppose the secret police had not insisted upon 
those precautions ! . . . Suppose they had allowed old 
Jane to go blundering to the door to be met by a blow 
like this! 

Mingled with her agony there struggled in her the 
determination not to be overwhelmed. Even at that 
poignant moment she was able to see how much her 
own collapse might mean at that crisis. There was a 
wild, insurgent hope that possibly the news was fabri- 
cated with that intent — a hope rejected as soon as 
formed. Eleanor had loved Rolf, and must therefore 
be incapable of such baseness as that. 

She conquered her sick shuddering and pulled her* 
self together. 

Eleanor, when she seemed about to fall, had flung her 
arm behind her to support her, and they were standing 
thus, close together, right against the studio door. With 
her free hand, Eleanor turned the handle, and pushed. 
"Why," said she swiftly, "this door is locked." 

"Yes. We always lock it at night . . .we are alone 
in the flat, and there is a way along the leads ... 
into that room. We think it's safer. Come this way. 
Jane and I sit in my room of an evening." 

As she led in the visitor, Jane rolled off the couch| 
yawning and dropping her novel to the floor. 

"Whatever is the matter, Chris? You seem very 
excited over something Hallo 1 Miss Carmichael I" 

She was on her feet, and Chris wondered at her for 
doing it so well. "Miss Carmichael brings terrible 
news," she managed to say, and turned away shivering 
with the effort to control herself. She was brought 
round completely, however, by the effect of the news 
upon Jane, who burst into agonies of weeping, while 
Eleanor, having glanced all about her and finding no 
sign of any unusual perturbation in the normal course 
of the two ladies' lives, renewed her apolo^^%^ ^xA 
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began to declare that she was sure the rumour must be 
unfounded, otherwise Mrs. Holdemess would have had 
a telegram from the War Office. 

She was eager to be gone, for her mission had sick- 
iened her. Yet even in her repugnance she realised how 
clever Max had been. That attempt on her part to 
enter the studio had told her what she came to find 
out. She had no doubt at all that the plans were there ; 
and the window was accessible from the leads, just 
as Ritter's man had alleged. Chris doubtless knew 
all about the plans. Jane as evidently did not. They both 
imagined themselves to be quite safe and unwatched. 

Eleanor escaped as soon as she was decently able, 
earnestly beseeching that if they received any news 
they would let her know at once. 

She left behind her a Chris who hardly knew herself. 
As she fastened the flat door after her visitor, she was 
staring into her own heart, aghast at what she found 
there. She had supposed that, if Rolf should fall in 
the war, it would be a providential means of escape for 
her. And now— now it seemed to her that from be- 
ginning to end she and he had misunderstood the whole 
situation, and that they could never explain, never un- 
ravel the problem of their mistake. 

She was forgetting everything, except the final mo- 
ment in his arms — that moment upon which she was 
constantly assuring herself that she must not build any 
hope. 

She was sick and shivering as she dragged herself 
bade to the room where the men were hidden, tapped 
upon the door, and begged them to admit her without 
making a light. 

It was at about two o'clock in the morning that 
(Captain Holdemess reached Carisbrook Mansions. 

He carried only a hand-ba^ for he could obtain no 
vehicle and had cloaked bis Vigsgai^,^ ^t^ ^xsxVi^. ^i^ 
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had dispatched a telegram from Southampton, and, not 
being familiar with the present state of the telegraphic 
service in his native land, he made no doiibt that he 
was expected. It was therefore no surprise at all to 
him when he found the hall porter on the watch, though 
he was gratified by the noiseless rapidity with which he 
was admitted. 

The man, who was either but half awake, or had been 
solacing his vigil with something stronger than water, 
glanced at his khaki with a sly grin, and said, as if it 
were a joke, "Anzac, ain't you?" 

To this question, which appeared to Rolf to be 
obviously derisive, he naturally replied, "Not 'alf 1"— 
which appeared to be a highly satisfactory repartee, 
for the inner door was at once opened, the man even 
winking at him, and muttering very softly : 

"Fourth floor. I daren't take the lift up this time 
o' night, as you may guess. Better go up without your 
boots — eh, young f eller-me-lad ?" 

Apart from the lack of respect to an officer disclosed 
in this address, the bootless idea seemed rather on the 
side of overdoing one's consideration for the slumbers 
of the inhabitants. But if the porter deemed it ad* 
visable, Rolf had no objection. The stairs were nicely 
carpeted, and his boots were distinctly reminiscent of the 
trenches. 

As he sat on the lowest stair unlacing them, the 
porter tiptoed up to him and whispered, "Door's un- 
fastened Just turn the 'andle, it'll open without a 
sound.*' 

"One would think burglary was the idea," was the 
inward reflection of the young officer, but he nodded 
comprehendingly, found a shilling which seemed to give 
not only pleasure but surprise; and then, boots in one 
hand and haversack in the other, he ivo\^e\.t%^>] Tao\nNX&^ 
to the fourth Soar. 
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It was a little puzzling to hear that the flat had been 
left open for him to enter. It seemed to infer that no 
one was waiting up to receive him, and this cheerless 
forecast gained strength as he arrived and saw no 
glimmer of light through the half-glazed doon 

As he mounted the endless stairs, his shyness had 
increased; and now that he actually stood upon his 
wife's threshold, he halted, and the perspiration broke 
out upon him. 

Everything was so still. Not a sound in that great 
range of bricks and mortar, which he knew to be 
packed with people on every floor. The silence was 
somehow dreadful. He got the notion that someone 
hidden and stealthy was awaiting him — ^just pausing 
till he should turn the handle of the door before spring- 
ing upon him. 



Could this be the wrong number? He glanced at 
the gilt digits, faintly illumined by the glimmer of gas 
on the public staircase. It was No. 6 all right. 

But in any case he could put it to the proof by turn- 
ing the handle. If the porter had been instructed to 
let him know that the door was on the latch, it seemed 
that, for some reason unknown to him, he was not to 
knock or ring. 

He had come home full of indecision and embarrass- 
ment—eager to do all he could to atone, but extremely 
doubtful as to how much he would be allowed to at- 
tempt. Chris's letters had been discouraging — self- 
contained — full of a dignity for which he had not been 
prepared. 

He had long ago admitted to himself that he had not 
understood her. He was willing to set himself to the 
task of learning, if she would permit. 
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What he hoped for, but dared not expect, was some 
sudden melting — some uprush of sentiment at the sight 
of hin>— which might move her as she had been moved 
when they parted, and make everything easy. 

Standing there, bootless, upon a particularly prickly 
cocoa-fibre mat, he foresaw little chance of any such 
thing. 

Seeking in his mind for some explanation of the 
silence, the darkness, the absence of welcome, he could 
only suppose that his wife's daily labours were of so 
arduous a character as to render unbroken sleep neces- 
sary for her at night. The idea of the non-arrival of 
his telegram could not suggest itself, since the porter 
had been on the look-out for him. 

After some miserable minutes of indecision, he sud- 
denly made up his mind. He had been given clear 
directions. He was to admit himself. He did so. 
The door gave without a sound. He stepped in, also 
without a sound, put down his boots, and stood lis- 
tening. 

The air was warm, after the draughty staircase, and 
a breath of the scent of hyacinths travelled to his weary^ 
seilses like the greeting of home. All was still, how- 
ever, and all was absolutely pitch dark. He had no 
idea of the internal structure of the flat, nor did he 
know where to find the switches. He stood for some 
ridiculous moments, passing his hand up and down the 
wall, and realising that he was in a space of no great 
width. Then he bethought him of his electric torcb^- 
found it, and set his thumb upon the button. 

The light revealed a passage, perhaps twelve feet 
long, which led to a square vestibule, or lounge, of np 
great size, but considerably wider than the place in 
which he stood. It struck him, idiotically, that there 
were unseen persons stationed behind the angles of the 
wall on either hand, so that when he moved forward^ 
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he would be caught. This feeling was so strong, and 
so unaccountable— the whole situation seemed to him 
so unaccountable — ^that he remained. where he was for 
quite an appreciable time, seeking to steady his mind. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that some message might 
have been left for him, and he glanced quickly to his 
right, where a narrow table stood against the wall, 
holding a tray for visiting cards. In the tray was a 
slip of paper, and upon it were written these words : 

*^Walk straight on and open second door on the 
right" 

A curious thrill succeeded his late gloom. fVas this 
her message? His heart began to hammer furiously. 
He forgot that he was weary, hungry, heart-sick — 
travel-worn and unkempt. He thought only of what 
lay before him — of what he might find if he obeyed 
those directions ... of a haven of refuge — a welcome, 
shy, secret, exquisite — something that should put an 
end for ever to the nightmare in which his soul had 
wandered ever since his wedding-day. 

There sprang up in his heart, as though someone 
had drawn back a curtain, the face of his wife as Blun- 
dell had painted her. The portrait had been repro- 
duced in several illustrated papers, and he had cut out 
more than one copy. He seemed to see her soft mouth 
and pleading eyes — ^her child's face, eloquent of such 
mystery, such high promise, that he felt at one and the 
same moment the lover's sense of unworthiness, and 
the lover's determination to win. 

He glanced right and left. No doors opened from 
the entrance passage. The second door on the right 
must be in the vestibule. As he stepped forward, torch 
in hand, he saw them both, demurely closed. He ap- 
proached the second with his heart in his throat, and 
had almost gained the threshold when he saw that it was 
opening slowly from within. 
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His pent-up excitement released itself in a sound — 
a low cry — but it was snapped oS short and sharp; 
and then everything, happened in an instant. 

He became aware, in a horrible moment, that the 
person who was creeping with infinite stealth from the 
room he sought was Blundell. The light of the torch 
showed him with awful clearness, but left the face of 
Rolf in deepest shadow. Just as his call of love was 
changing to a growl of fury. Blundell sprang upon him, 
and simultaneously someone else gripped him from 
behind, and stifled all sound with an iron arm across 
his mouth. There was no noise but a soft shuflling. 
It seemed to him that his assailants were at least three 
in number; and though he fought and writhed, he 
could not prevent them from pushing him through the 
door, into the room — ^where they tied him up and gagged 
him with ease and dexterity. The silence of it all made 
the thing incredibly daunting. Fatigue, over-stretched 
nerves, hunger and furious resentment combined to 
send the blood to his heart in a flood that wiped out 
consciousness. As he slipped off helpless into the void, 
he heard low whispers pass between his captors. 

**Jove, that was a near thing!" 

^'Nearer than you think! Hark! There goes the 
signal!" 

Then all tailed off into uttermost silence. 

Rolf opened his eyes at last to a consciousness of 
daylight. His faint had doubtless passed into the sleep 
of exhaustion. He lay upon his back upon a kind ofi 
divan — not very uncomfortable — and stared up at the 
ceiling. He was tied with flat strips of canvas, which 
did not cut, but were extremely rigid. He could, how- 
ever, move his head from side to side; and he began 
to examine his surroundings. 

The room in which he found himself was not a bed- 
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room. For some reason whidi at the moment he was 
unable to remember, this fact gave him pleasure. He 
remarked with some surprise that upon die walls hung 
two or three of his own best pictures. The general 
effect of the furnishing charmed him, and all the more 
when he reflected that it was probably Chrises own sit- 
ting-room. Then where was Chris herself? 

Were burglars in possession of the flat as he had 
fantastically supposed overnight? Was she lying, 
gagged and bound, in some other apartment ? To op- 
pose any such notion, there came to him sharply the 
memory of his glimpse of the face of Blundell — hawk- 
like, vindictive, triumphing. 

He thought he saw a solution. His wife and Blitz 
had decided to go away together. But something must 
have interrupted their arrangements — ^perhaps his tele- 
gram? 

Blitz must have returned to make final dispositions 
—to leave directions for him — to see that he was ad- 
mitted — and as he, Rolf, had got home earlier than he 
had foreseen, it had seemed to Blitz necessary to dis- 
pose of him forcibly. 

His methods had been ungentle, to say the least of 
it . . . and since when had Blitz commanded a band 
of desperadoes? 

"If I had known how things were, I would have 
stood on one side," he thought miserably ; and mentally 
kicked himself for not having realised the position 
before. Blitz had fallen in love with Chris at first 
sig^t The portrait he had achieved was a proof of the 
strength of his passion. Rolf had known it the mo- 
ment his eye met that of his former friend in the light 
of his electric torch. 

He was conscious of gnawing pain in his interior. 
How long was he likely to have to lie here, trussed up 
and ravenous? He had gone past hunger, and felt 
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merely side and wretched. He guessed it to be very 
early morning, judging from the slant of a sunbeam 
which streamed through the casement window. 

Then, like a reprieve, he heard the sound of voices. 
A door somewhere had opened, and a sound as of sev- 
eral people in animated discussion travelled out and 
seemed to approach. He caught such fragments as : 

"Good-bye, good-bye! We may congratulate our- 
selves, I think!" 

''Neat, wasn't it?" 

Then a deep male voice: "Mr. Blundell did the 
best, though——" 

A feminine note, surely Jane Lockett? ''What do 
you say? Sent one of them up the public staircase?" 
and after a resultant babel of chatter — "What! Left 
the creature in Chris's parlour? Oh, really F' 

Blitz said something, laughing. Blitz seemed to be 
)n the crest of the wave. His voice was hilarity per- 
sonified. Then at last the handle of the door turned. 
Several people were entering. A strange voice re- 
marked : 

"Jove! Another one in khaki! That's their fav- 
ourite game " 

"Oh, poor chap!" in Jane's kind tones; the actual 
sight of the prostrate foe evidently melted her at once. 
"Untie him at once, please." 

Two persons came forward, two strange faces bent 
over the young officer and began to release his aching 
limbs. Then, with a startled cry, Blundell strode for- 
ward. The eyes of the two men met, and there was 
scmiething in Rolf's which turned his friend white as 
paper. 

"Jane!'* he gasped, chokingly, "Jane! What have 
we done? Look here! It's — ^it's Holdemess!" 

There was a stupified silence, lasting perhaps three 
ticks of the clock. Then Jane rushed to tVie ^v^w^ ^>mn% 
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her arms about Rolf, lifted his head to her shoulder, 
and with shaking hand began to stroke his hair. '*0h, 
my boy, my poor dear boy 1 What have they done to 
you?" she cried, shaken with feeling. Then, checking 
herself suddenly — "Blitz! Blitz 1 On your life, keep 
this from Chris until he's come to himself again. It 
would kill her to see him like this, on the top of all she's 
just gone through ! Rolf, dear boy, there's been some 
ghastly mistake! Speak to mel D'you know old 
Jane?" 

"Water!" he managed to gasp; and in a moment, 
everyone was on the move, hastening to obtain relief 
for him. Hot milk was fetched, and he was made 
comfortable with a pile of cushions, and an eider-down 
snatched off somebody's bed, while Jane chafed one of 
his cold feet and Blitz the other. 

After an interval, Jane looked up from her minis- 
trations to beg the chief of the secret police to take his 
men to the kitchen, and keep Mrs. Holdemess busy 
there, making cocoa for them. After they had left the 
room, Rolf just lay still and did not even think. Jane 
put a hot-water bottle to his feet, and fed him assidu- 
ously. After a while, the comfort sent his blood once 
more circulating through his veins, and his apathy was 
succeeded by a devouring curiosity. 

"What in the name of wonder were you all playing 
at last night?" he asked faintly. 

"My dear, we were spy-catching," replied Jane 
willingly. "I will leave Chris to tell the story, for it's 
her affair, and not mine. Between them, she and Blitz 
have caught Max Ritter red-handed. I'm feeling pretty 
bad about it, for it means that he will be shot out of 
hand. The secret police have sent men to raid his rooms 
which they were never allowed to do before. . . . They 
ought to shoot the beast who went surety for him, but 
as bc*3 a Member of Parliament, one knows what will 
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happen. The whole transaction will be kept out of the 
Press. Blitz may get a knighthood, but everyone will 
think it's for his painting, and not because he saved a 
valuable secret for his country." 

"Chris," whispered Rolf, after digesting this amazing 
news. "She's safe?" 

"Yes, she's safe. But she had a shock last night. 
That fiend Eleanor Carmichael rushed in to tell her 
you had been blown to pieces by a bomb." 

He crimsoned. "Eleanor said that? What the devil 
did she know about it?" 

"Have you," said Blitz in lifeless tones, "been cor- 
responding much with Miss Carmichael?" 

"Good Heavens, Blitz, what do you take me for? 
Certainly not." 

"Your wife will be glad to feel sure," replied Blundell 
in a voice whose full significance Rolf was at the time 
far from understanding. 

Jane rose to her feet. "The police are going," she 
muttered hastily. 

"Janel" cried Rolf, "For pity's sakcl Keep Chris 
away until I'm clean I Could one have a bath by any 
chance ?" 

"Geyser," replied Jane promptly. "Ten minutes." 
She whisked out of the room and the two men were left 
together. 

Blundell sat forward in his chair, staring at the floor. 
Then quite suddenly he straightened himself and met 
Rolf's eyes like searchlights, raking him. 

"I think," said Blitz bluntly, "that I am justified in 
asking you for a plain answer to a plain question. Do 
you love your wife ? Do you want her? ;., . , Because, 
if you don't — ^well, I do." 

"Oh, confound you, Blitz, how dare you talk like 
that to me ?" Rolf sprang to a sitting posture, gathered 
as if to spring upon his friend. 
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Blundell did not move, and his eyes met Rolfs quite 
steadily. 

'^IVe nothing to be ashamed of/' he said simply. 

"There's the difference between us, for I have," was 
the slow reply, while the soldier flushed crimson. His 
voice, failed a little, but after a moment he went on: 
**I can't decide; and you can't It's for her to say. 
I want her, right enough ... if she'll take me. But 
if she would rather have you . . . Why, I own you're 
the better man." 

*Tes, I am," returned Blundell coolly. "Only, un- 
fortunately, she loves you, you see." ^ 

At the moment, the bell of the flat rang. They heard 
light footfalls going to the door, and the sound of low 
suppressed voices in eager talk. Through it pierced a 
sudden high note : 

"Maxl Taken? They've taken him ?" . . . 

The two men gla^ced uneasily at one another. 
Blundell rose to his feet and took one or two steps 
towards the door. It was flung open at the moment 
by someone without, and Christian Holdemess came in, 
followed by Eleanor Carmich^el. 



XI 

All his life after Blundell remembered Chris's face 
as she came in, stopped short, and stood there in the 
early sunlight— it was about half-past seven — ^taking 
in the miracle of her husband's presence. 

Though she had been up almost all night, she was 
daintily fresh in her rose-coloured overall and delicate 
collar. 

Her expression was indescribable, all her soul seemed 
to have passsed into her eyes. 

Rolf, at her entrance, had leapt to his feet ; but at first 
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he could hardly stand, and $ank down in a sitting posture 
upon the edge of the divan, while, for a space in which 
one might count ten, he and she gazed at each other. 
He must have seen something in her expression which 
flung him off his guard. All dishevelled as he waS) his 
face still red with the stricture of the gag, he lifted 
himself, strode stiffly up to his wife as if nobody else 
had been in the room, and caught her in his arms. His 
head was so stooped over her that nobody could see 
either his face or hers; and with his left arm he drew 
her towards the door which he pulled open with his 
right. 

**You'll excuse us, I know," came his voice, in accents 
muffled by the fact that his mouth was hidden in Chris's 
hair; and so they passed from sight, and he shut the 
door after them with a bang. 

Eleanor and Blundell were left, staring upon one an- 
other. 

"Eleanor Carmichael," said Blitz fiercely, "if you 
meddle there, your soul will go to . destruction ever- 
lasting." 

She looked at him like a hurt child, and burst into 
hopeless tears. 

"I won't meddle, I won't!" she sobbed, "and it 
wouldn't be a b-bit of good if I tried. He belongs to her 
— can't you see it? Why, I have written to him, five 
or six times, since he went back to France, each letter 
more moving than the last, but he has never answered I 
He's hers, I tell you — hers 1 And I," she dried her eyes 
and spoke with sudden defiance, "I don't mind half as 
much as I thought I did, because I'm delivered from 
Ritter." 

"Ah!" said Blitz, "I knew it! Then he was black- 
mailing you ?" 

She nodded without speaking, sinking down upon a 
chair as if she could hardly stand. 



I 
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After a longish silence she asked, "When did Rolf 
come?" 

Blundell smiled ruefully. "He got a queer reception, 
poor lad I We felt fairly certain that Ritter would have 
bought the porter, so as to pass another man into the 
flat, or have him ready just outside in case of any un- 
looked-for defence, or struggle. One of our men found 
out that they had told the porter that Mrs. Holderness's 
husband was coming home suddenly and wanted to take 
hisVife by surprise — he would arrive in khaki, and the 
word would be — 'Anzac' We decided that this pro- 
gramme should be carried out, as we could trap the man 
so introduced quite neatly; and we put a message in the 
hall, directing him where to go when he got in. Hold- 
erness must have arrived al the critical moment, and 
the porter having admitted him, doubtless went straight 
to bed and never heard the real man knock. We were 
all lying in wait, and poor old Rolf was gagged and 
trussed up before he had time to make a sound. As 
the marauders entered from the leads almost imme- 
diately after, we had not time to examine our captive, 
we were too busy " 

"Max risked coming in perso n " 

"He had to, for the reason that he could trust nobody 
else to decide whether the plans were bogus or genuine. 
He had a strong notion that I was on to him, but could 
not be sure. He thought I might have left a decoy set 
of plans lying about. So he came himself, to make cer- 
tain ; and so I fear he has looked his last upon the sun. 
Well ! he was a brave man 1 And he has died for his 
country. May his sins be forgiven him." 

"I can't — I can't — ^pray that yet," muttered Eleanor; 
"but ril try, Blitzr— I'll try — because Fm a free woman 



now." 



Rolf had not in the least meant to act so precipitately. 
He had every intention of remaining calm and detached, 
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and telling his wife nobly that she must do as she thought 
right — and as her own heart dictated. But the mere 
sight of her, with those pathetic eyes still shadowed 
with the purple undermarkings of last night's weeping, 
scattered all his presence of mind. 

He only knew that she was there, and that he must 
have her — must win her at any cost. When they found 
themselves alone together in the passage, he gave her not 
a moment in which to call him to order — he spoke with- 
out a second for reflection. 

"Am I to go, or stay? You must decide, this instant. 
If you let me stay, even five minutes — if you let me kiss 
you — even once — ^you'll have to put up with me for the 
remainder of your life! . . . But, if you'd rather have 
Blundell" . . . 

Jane, hurrying to announce to her patient that his 
hot bath was ready, found the passage blocked by a 
tableau which almost deprived her for the moment of 
sense or speech. 

She had just enough presence of mind to turn and 
bolt, scurrying away and into the first open door she 
found, which was, as it happened, the scullery. 

"Anywhere to be out of their way," she muttered. 
"Oh dear, everything seems to come at once! I feel 
quite unstrung. However, so long as it's all right ... 
and thank God, it is I It is !'' 



Ill 



HER FINAL CHOICE 



WITH a sigh of relief, the head forester drew rein 
at the Popa's door. 

It was one ol the first hot days. The glorious sun- 
shine of June brooded over the wild Rumanian uplands. 

At the house of Gregor, the popa (or vicar of the 
parish), there was sure to be s^ pint of golden wine, 
ice-cold from the cellar, for Marko Comara, head for- 
ester to the Count Berilescu, whose castle turrets peeped 
from the rolling woodlands which he owned as far as 
the eye could reach. 

Marko sat his great black horse arrogantly. He was 
a man over thirty, with a hawklike nose, blazing dark 
eyes, and a blade moustache which drooped over his 
mouth, and seemed thereby to hide his thou^ts. He 
wore a brown suit and riding gaiters, a slouch felt hat 
shading his formidable countenance. He was a wid- 
ower, and in the hamlet of Krilin it was rumoured that 
he had ill-treated his wife. 

All was very still at the popa's unpretending little 
cottage, set in a garden sweet. with summer flowers. 
The cries of the peasants who were mowing in the dis- 
tant hayfields came faintly to the ear. Even as he lifted 
up his voice and shouted, Comara reflected that both 
the popa and old Meska, his housekeeper, were prob- 
ably hard at woric: there with them. 

148 
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As he feared, no answer came to his peremptory 
summons ; and he was just about to turn away, when a 
slight sound within the house arrested him. 

The door stood open. Down the dusky passage 
someone was approaching — a young girl, slender with 
an elegance, moving with a grace, clad with a taste 
wholly unknown in and around Krilin, 

Comara held his breath. 

She came out into the porch, and the fierce sun fell 
upon her burnished bronze hair, her thick bronze lashes, 
and her simple gown of brown hoUand. 

She wore a soft lawn collar, which fell away from 
a throat as round as a column, but so small that his 
one big hand could have spanned it. In her tan belt 
she had ihrust a deep red rose. Below the hem of her 
skirt her small feet were shod in tan shoes with buckles. 

Before he was aware, the head forester had doffed 
his hat At the same time he was jeering at himself 
for the action, for this could be none other than Gregorys 
daughter, and how absurd for the head forester to be 
capping it to the daughter of a village popa I 

The old fool Gregor had lavished all his savings 
upon sending away his only child to be educated in 
Bucharest. That terrible year when the crops failed 
and typhoid was epidemic in the village, he had been 
forced to borrow — ^to borrow from Cornaral There 
was humour in the thought which came as the widower 
gazed upon the girl in the porch. His money had 
helped to produce this. 

She lifted to him a perfectly serene face, lit by grave 
dark blue eyes. 

"What is your will, sir?" she asked quietly, not im- 
pressed, as it seemed, by the imposing figure on the 
great black horse. 

He stared at her with eyes which meant to be very 
eloquent, and his heart began to hammer against his r\b%« 
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''Why, saints help us, this must be AHx — ^little Alix 
—eh?" 

**I am Alix Delld" — ^with no answering smile. "You 
wish to sec my father? He is, unhappily, not at home, 
but I can give a message." 

"So ! You do not remember me?" 

"I fear not. What name shall I say?" 

"Thou hast been long away, lass." 

The familiar form of address evidently both surprised 
and offended her. She made no reply. 

"Dost thou not remember, as a child, coming to my 
house with messages from thy father?" 

"I — I believe I remember madame your wife," she 
replied, after reflection. "Had she a little girl called 
Drina?" 

His brows knit angrily. 

"She had. The child is now in the care of her 
mother's family. My wife is dead. Now, would it be 
too much to ask of thee, in thinv elegance, that I might 
have a drink before I go on?" 

Alix coloured. 

"Pardon, sir. I forget the hospitable customs of 
Krilin. I will fetch some wine." 

She disappeared, leaving behind her a man whose 
senses were frothing like yeast. This was a beauty, 
there was no other word for it — a beauty — and appa- 
rently knew something of her own value. And she, in 
accordance with orthodox custom, would be allotted 
as a bride by her father to Dmitri Lassin, the loutish 
son of the popa in the next village. No, by the splen- 
dour of heaven 1 He, Marko, would have her! He had 
been married, hatefully, cruelly, at the instigation of 
others, while still a youth. Now, in his manhood, he 
would marry to please himself. A shiver of ecstasy 
ran through him as he pictured himself lord of this 
dainty creature. It was a foregone conclusion. If he 
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wished for her, she was his. He had a financial hold 
upon her father. 

When Alix returned, she found him dismounted, 
leaning against the porch, which creaked a little under 
the weight of six-foot-three of brawn and sinew. He 
had removed his hat, and his black hair lay in damp 
rings upon his forehead. The girl carried a tray, bearr 
ing a green bottle, already opened, and a glass. The 
bottle was frosted over with the intense cold of the 
cellar below. Depositing the tray upon the bench, she 
poured the amber fluid into the glass with a tempt- 
ing gurgle. He took it from her with a fiery look, 
completely wasted, since she was not looking at 
him. 

**To thy health and happiness, Alix. Art glad to be 
back in thy native village?" 

The girl's face clouded. 

"I am glad to see my father again,'* she replied 
evasively. 

"This little tumble-down place is no fit frame for 
a beauty like thine," he answered eagerly. "But thou 
wilt not remain here long, I warrant." 

His open compliment annoyed her further, but she 
put it down^to boorish lack of manners. 

"I am content here," said she shortly. 

"So they all say, the pretty tempting darlings, until 
someone carries them off to a home of their own," 
he cried g^ily^ evidently unconscious that he was giving 
offence. 

With a flourish he put down his glass, and paused 
looking at her as he wiped his moustache with his hand- 
kerchief. 

Alix stood waiting for him to go, with a curl of the 
lip which, once seen, he could not fail to interpret. 
Like a flash, a maddening thought flew with the wine 
to his hot head. She scorned him! She, the popa'% 
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daughter, stood there politely despising the greatest man 
in Krilinl 

Before she was aware of his intention, he caught 
her roughly by the arms. 

"I must welcome Alix on her return," said he breath- 
lessly ; and kissed her. 

She did not scream nor flee. She made a sound which 
caused him to release her quickly — a sound not of rage 
nor fear, but of contemptuous disgust. She held a little 
handkerchief to her outraged mouth. 

'Taughl You despicable coward 1 Because I am 
alone in the house you venture to insult me 1 My father 
shall know how you return his hospitality." 

He began to laugh, trying to hide from himself his 
rage and shame. 

"Hear her 1 Hear our little maid, our country mouse 
turned town mouse ! My girl, I warn you that you had 
better dismount at once from that high horse which is 
far too expensive a beast for our good Gregor to keep 
in his stable. Do you know who I am? Better not 
make an enemy of Comara, I warn you." 

She stood mute and lovely, simply scorning him; 
as too far above him to be timid or even angry — feeling, 
in brief, merely contempt. 

The lash of her unspoken opinion of him made every 
nerve in his body tingle. Saints ! The joy of seeing 
that look change to one of fear, of appeal I To prove 
to her that he was master 1 That would be worth living 
for indeed I 

"Your father shall know," he mocked, his foot in the 
stirrup. "Indeed he shall, for I will tell him myself 
the welcome his daughter had ready for his oldest 
friend." 

She vouchsafed no reply. She only shrugged her 
shoulders slightly, as who would say, "What do your 
threats matter to me?" And, turning, she moved 
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slowly away into the shadow of the interior) with no 
word of farewell. 

She was, nevertheless, very angry as the sounds of 
his horse's feet died away down the little mossy avenue, 
and she returned to her sitting-room and her occupation. 

Gregor Delid, her father, was almost a stranger to 
her. He had sent her away from him, when she was 
ten years old, as the only reparation he could make to 
her for the misfortune of her birth. In the Eastern 
Church the parish clergy are drawn from a humble 
dass. 

When young the popa had been so handsome a young 
man as to excite remark wherever he went. The daugh- 
ter df a gentleman had been so ill-advised as to fall in 
love with the angelic-faced youth in the town where he 
went to study before taking orders. They made a 
runaway matdi, and the resulting union was not happy. 
The young wife had no greatness of mind to enable 
her to surmount the ostracism of her class. She was 
likewise of a poor constitution, and she died while her 
little girl was still a child. 

The popa had a sister who, like himself, by reason 
of her great personal beauty, married above her station. 
Unlike him, she was a woman of character, well fitted 
for the task of bringing up her motherless niece. She 
lived in Bucharest, and, in her care, Alix had the ad- 
vantage of a very good education. The distance made 
any return home for the holidays out of the question, 
and it is doubtful whether Alix would have even now 
returned had not her aunt died. Alix had brains as well 
as beauty, and was already making a little money by 
writing stories for the magazines. 

She found her life at Krilin more uncongenial than 
she had foreseen. Her father and she were practically 
strangers; and his parishioners, if Comara were to be 
taken as a sample, were indeed a poor exchange for 
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the society of the university to which she had grown 
accustomed. 

The parsonage was a wooden cottage containing four 
rooms on the ground floor. One of these was her 
father's living-room, one his sleeping-room, the third 
was the kitchen, and the fourth designed for a bedroom, 
but Alix was turning it into a sitting-room. Two large 
garrets above served as bedrooms for Meska and her- 
self, and she was busily engaged in the fashioning of 
chintz covers and curtains and the general improvement 
of her surroundings. 

The insolence of the head forester, however, had so 
unsettled her that she snatched a wide-brimmed hat 
and went out from the back of the house into the woods 
of Vondo, which spread half round the outskirts of 
Krilin, clothing in beauty the lower slopes of an out- 
lying spur of the Carpathians, which rose majestic to 
the north and west of the upland village. 

II 

The Lord of Vondo seldom inhabited the large 
mansion which raised its turrets of yellow stone above 
the hillside pines. In the earlier days of his married 
life, circumstances had caused it to be distasteful to 
Count Berilescu to make any long stay at Krilin. It 
was not until after the death of Comara*s wife that he 
could visit his country seat without uneasiness. 

Alix Delid, as may be supposed, knew nothing of this, 
nor of the scandal connected with the head forester's 
first marriage. Yet, as she roamed among the forest 
trees, it was of Laura Comara that she was thinking. 

She had sometimes been sent, when a child, to carry 
little delicacies or a few flowers to the forest lodge, and 
a picture of its interior, as she remembered it, rose be- 
fore the eyes of her mind. She remembered a young 
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woman wKo was usually in bed — ^thin and stooping, 
racked with a cough. Her great black eyes seemed to 
bulge from her head, under the shadow of a mop of 
dry, blonde hair which always reminded the child of a 
straw thatch. 

She had been too young to know that the abrupt 
scarlet of cheeks and lips was artificial. Sometimes 
the withered hair was bent up in curling-pins, and the 
dirty nightdress torn. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
the head overflowed with wispy curls, and a gaily col- 
oured bed-wrap half concealed the wasted frame. There 
was also the whining, disobedient child called Drina, 
whose face usually needed washing. 

It occurred to Alix now, for the first time, that the 
man whose domestic hearth was thus furnished was to 
be pitied rather than blamed. Perhaps his unhappy 
marriage had soured him, and made his manners odious, 
as now they were. Even this reflection, however, did 
not enable her to pardon the fact that he had failed to 
see that she was no village girl, no subject for his coarse 
jokes. 

Her anger cooled, however, as the peace of the great 
forest flowed into her soul. Her feet were on golden 
moss ; she strayed in a sunshine-haunted glade of silver 
birch, drawn on by the song of a little brook, which 
she heard though she could not see it. 

Suddenly the evening calm was broken — rent by the 
last sound she could have expected to hear in that haunt 
of quiets — the shriek, loud and piercing, of a woman in 
agony. 

For a moment terror held her feet. She felt certain 
that somewhere, dose to her, murder was being com- 
mitted. Then, as the sound continued, she rallied 
from her momentary panic, and ran in the direction 
whence came the repeated screams. 

She crossed the little rise which had hidden the brook 
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from her sight. By its margin, crouching on Kcr heels, 
was a girl about her own age, whose face was distorted 
with terror and pain. Alix, rushing to the rescue, saw 
with horror that one of the little gemmed hands was 
caught in the steel teeth of a trap, half concealed in the 
long grass. 

So atrocious was the victim's torment that she took 
no heed of her deliverer; she did nothing but shriek, 
sweat rolling from her forehead, as she writhed and 
twisted in her agony. 

"I can free you — I can free you!" cried Alix des- 
perately. I know how to open it. Keep still, I pray, 
and ril set you free" 

There followed a breathless moment while she tore 
at the spring with desperate fingers; then the jaws of 
the horrible trap opened, and the screams grew yet more 
agonised as the delicate flesh was torn anew. 

It seemed the crowning horror that, even then, the 
hand remained impaled upon the hideous fangs. In 
face of those piercing cries, Alix half feared she would 
not have the courage to disengap;e it; and then, just 
as she nerved herself to the effort, suddenly all sound 
ceased and the girl fainted with anguish and exhaustion. 

Conquering her shrinking, the popi's daughter then 
released the mangled limb, her mind questioning anx- 
iously as to what would be the best thing to do next. 
The wounds were filthy with rust and other dirt, and 
she knew they should be promptly cleansed, or they 
would poison. Yet any help was so far away that she 
thought it not safe to leave the girl alone for so long 
a time as it would take her to reach the castle on one 
side, or the village on the other. Meanwhile, it struck 
her that to hold the injured hand in the running water 
of the brook would not only cleanse it, but possibly, 
by numhingf dull the pain for the time. 
She half rolled, half dragged i^^ v^^^^^ dtrntL tA 
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the very margiii of the stream, cut away the ridiculous 
sleeve of flowered ninon and thin lacy net, and, stretch- 
ing the body full length upon the verge, laid hand and 
arm in the ice-cold, swiftly flowing current 

As she bathed the brow with a wet handkerchief, 
she noted the cosdy details of the stranger's clothes. 
The hair, black as night, had been arranged by a skilled 
maid. Diamond solitaires glistened in the ears, which 
were particularly small and well shaped* The hat, 
which lay upon the grass near, was of Leghorn straw, 
and dedced with Paris roses* It seemed clear that the 
young lady must have come from the Castle of Vondo. 
Alix dedded that, if she could walk, it was her duty to 
take her back there as soon as she revived There 
was no doctor in Krilin village, and from the castle the 
one who lived nearest could be fetched in the car. 

The swoon was deep. After a few minutes Alix 
dedded to do her best to tie up the wounded hand 
before the awakening. Fortunately she had a clean 
handkerchief with her, which she tore into strips. 
The unconsdous ^rl was wearing a gauze scarf which 
might serve as a sling. She had just completed her 
primitive attempt at first aid when the pansy-dark eyes 
unclosed. 

"Are you suffering a little less now?" demanded 
Alix quite tenderly; and the other smiled as she gazed 
into the lovely face bending so sympathetically above 
her own. 

"You are from Vondo, are you not?" went on Alix. 

"Yes. I am staying there. I am Fiona Lazouli." 

"Do you think you could walk with my help? I 
must take you home at once ; no time must be lost in 
showing your wound to a doctor." 

"FU try," said Fiona faintly. 

Sh^ allowed herself to be helped to Yiet ietit, TVvcsa^ 
small and slender^ and ridiculously sVvod ioT ^ ^c>t^^\. 
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ramble, she was evidently healthy and vigorous. After 
a minute or two her strength came back, and, supported 
by Alix, she managed to walk. It was a considerable 
distance, but she held on bravely. The path to the 
castle, when they struck it, was a good one, and led 
the two girls straight to a door in a high stone wall 
which admitted them to the garden. 

Upon a wide terrace facing west, three persons were 
seated — ^the Count and Countess Berilescu, and the 
Countess's younger brother, Cyprian Carolyi. 

The Berilescus were childless, and the fact embittered 
their whole lives. The Count, a fine man, not much 
over fifty, had a life-weary expression. His wife too, a 
handsome woman still under forty, looked listless and 
uninterested. Cyprian was a tall, thin, young man, 
pale of face, and with the stooping shoulders of a 
student. He was something of a scientist, and cared 
nothing for war or sport, the usual tastes of a Ruman- 
ian noble. AH three felt a little out of place at Vondo. 
The reasons which had brought the family thither were 
twofold. For two years Europe had been at war. 

At first it had been thought that Rumania would 
"come in." Surely now was her moment to take again 
to her arms her lost child, Transylvania. But, as the 
months went on, the scare of war faded somewhat into 
the background. Now, however, at the beginning of 
this summer of 19 15, it was once more in the ascendant. 
It was certain that Rumania would fight; the sole 
uncertainty was — when? 

Count Berilescu had to go and summon his headmen, 
and see that all upon his vast estates rendered them- 
selves to the colours. His brother-in-law also must job 
his regiment, and return to the military service which 
he loathed. It was an anxious time for Berilescu, for 
his estates lay dose — too dose — ^to the Transylvanian 
frontier. They would be \rx t\ve tSoidiK. ol ^^t ^^^^oist. 
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sKouId the incredible happen, and Austria rally to the 
defence. 

In view of his childlessness, the Count intended to 
make Carolyi his heir. His wife suggested that, if 
possible, the young man ought to marry before the 
fighting began. With that intent she had invited the 
bewitching little Floria Lazouli to the beauty and soli- 
tude of the Carpathians; so far, however, quite in vain. 
Cyprian loved study better than pretty faces. That 
afternoon a box of books had arrived from Bucharest, 
and he was deep in a monograph upon comets when the 
two girls were seen approaching, Floria white and tear- 
stained, carrying her arm in a sling, and leaning upon 
the beautiful stranger. 

There was general consternation. Floria proved 
quite unequal to the task of relating what had happened. 
Her companion was obliged to explain, which she did 
with complete self-possession, urging that a doctor be at 
once sent for, and the patient put to bed to recover 
from the effects of the shock. For a few minutes all 
was agitation. Servants were summoned, orders given. 
The Count himself supported their pretty little guest 
upstairs, his wife following him to see that all orders 
were duly carried out. 

Cyprian Carolyi and Alix Delid were left together 
upon the terrace, the Countess having laid injunction 
upon the young stranger not to go, but to await her 
return and give a fuller account of what had happened. 

"A horrible accident," said Carolyi warmly, as he 
leaned forward towards the chair in which Alix had 
seated herself. "I wonder my brother-in-law allows 
such savage traps in his woods." 

"The Count," said Alix, "probably leaves all such 
arrangements to his head forester." 

"If his head forester were my sttvatvl^ \ ^ovSJA 
speak strongly to him," replied tVve youtv^ tcvw\> ^^v^ 
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look of pity and indignation ^vlng spirit and animation 
to his usually mild countenance* ^'It must have been 
quite an effort on your part to unlock the grisly con- 
trivance." 

^'As a child, I used to creep Into the forest and release 
the little furry creatures which I found caught," she 
replied. "I knew how the traps worked." 

"You have probably saved Countess Fiona from 
blood-posioning by your fortitude," he replied, gazing 
admiringly at her. He saw in this woman a blending 
of beauty and strength which was to him irresistible. 
He had no eye for a little ornamental person like Floria, 
but his weak nature reached out instinctively towards 
Alix. "You have lived as a child in the forest?" 
he asked, leaning towards her, his chin on his hand. 

When the Countess returned, she found the two 
conversing with animation and interest 

She thanked the rescuer very cordially, and, after 
listening with attention to her account of the acci- 
dent — 

"Please tell me who you are," she said in a puzzled 
way. "All this time I am wondering who you can 
possibly be. There are no residents in this place except 
ourselves." 

The girl coloured a little, but answered with quiet 
dignity: 

"I am Alix Delid, and my father is the popa." To 
give them time to recover from this shock, she added: 
"I was sent as a child to my aunt in Bucharest, for my 
education, and have only been home a few weeks." 

Count Berilescu had returned in time to hear the 
announcement. 

"Why," said he, turning to his wife, "this must be 
the daughter of poor Taldia Stepanyis. You remember 
the romance of her marriage. But I always understood 
there were no Living childrcn.^^ 
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*'I am the only one. Taldia Stcpanyis was my 
mother." 

"Indeed, indeed! That accounts for It I" said the 
Count rather mysteriously. 

Carolyi broke in eagerly: 

"You lived in Bucharest. Where, may I venture to 
ask?'* 

"With my aunt, who was married to Professor 
Hallin, a great scientist— — " 

"What ! You were brought «p in Professor Hallin's 
household?" 

"Yes, I was very happy there; but my aunt died 
recently, and as the professor had a niece of his own 
who wished to come and keep house for him, he had no 
need of me." 

"But this solitude," said Carolyi wonderingly, "must 
indeed be a change to you after the university circles 
of Bucharest?" 

"It is a change," said the girl, with a glimpsed smile. 

"This is very interesting," said the Countess kindly. 

She urged AHx to stay and dine with them. It was 
too long a walk all the way back to Krilin ; she would 
reach home far too late for supper. She must stay and 
hear the doctor's verdict, after which her host would 
drive her home in the car. 

Tired and hungry, Alix willingly accepted. She had 
made no secret of her identity, and since they were 
willing, in spite of it, to accept her as a guest, why not? 

ni 

When the popa, weary with a long day's labour 
in his hay, returned home, it was a distasteful surprise 
to find Comara awaiting him, and announcing thax 
he had come to supper. Old Meska^ aV&o Ntr^ ^vt^^^ 
grumbled that Alix was not there to \vj >JtkS. Ovs^;^- 
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They waited for her half an hour, then as she did not 
appear, the two men sat down to their meal. 

It was not long before Comara divulged his purpose. 
He had seen Alix that morning, and he meant to make 
her his wife. It was for Gregor to talk of young 
Dmitri Lasin. Dmitri could look elsewhere. The 
popa in the neighbouring village had five daughters, 
any one of whom would do for Dmitri. He, Cornara, 
was well-to-do, and could afford to give his wife sur- 
roundings more suited to her beauty than the hovel in 
which she was now immured. He looked scornfully 
at the wooden walls and trestle table. Everything 
was bare, but everything was beautifully clean and 
fresh; even Cornara was conscious of a certain charm 
in a few coloured crocks filled with flowers, in the blue 
linen window-curtains, and the harmonious colour of the 
rugs which Alix had brought from Bucharest. 

Gregor, when he had recovered from his surprise, 
had no objection to make. Alix would indeed be 
lucky, and marrying back more or less into a better 
class. She would be provided for when his own health, 
which he knew to be feeble, should fail, as it might do 
suddenly. Cornara promised that, on his wedding- 
day, he would cancel the debt which hung menacingly 
over the meek popa's head. He grew happier and 
happier. They filled their glasses and drank to the 
proposed match. When they rose from the table, dusk 
was falling thickly and Alix had not returned. 

Where could she be? Comara had seen her in the 
house at about five in the afternoon. She had taken 
her hat, which was not on its peg, therefore she had 
gone for a walk. If she had entered the forest it was 
^conceivable that she might have lost her way and be 
wandtnng. Cornara, agitated, whistled his dog and 
asked for a lantern. It would \ie ^, de.V\?JalM adventure 
to play rescuer y to meet her itv tVie tsf7\X\^t Iwt.^ ^^.^t.^. 
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He was just in the act of lighting his lamp, when the 
humming of a motor was audible. Round the bend of 
the narrow road swept Count Berilescu's car, with him- 
self at the wheel. The lady beside him, being wrapped 
in a borrowed coat, was not immediately recognisable; 
but as the car stopped she leaned out, caught sight of 
the pale, anxious face of Gregor at the gate, and cried: 

**0h, father, I hope you have not ben worrying! 
I have been dining at Vondo, and the Count has brought 
me home !" 

"The Count himself!" said Gregor faintly. 

In his extreme surprise he could say no more. The 
chauffeur, coming from the back of the car, assisted 
Alix to alight and to remove her large coat. She 
promptly embraced her father. 

"I have been inconsiderate. I have given you a 
fright," she cried in self-reproach. 

**I must take all the blame," interposed the Count. 
"Your daughter has rendered a very great service to 
the young Countess Lazouli, who is our visitor, and 
who had an accident in the forest this evening. But for 
Alix Delid she might indeed have been dead by now." 
He spoke with feeling. "I am venturing to beg your 
daughter's company again to-morrow, as the young 
lady has taken a great fancy to her. With your per- 
mission, I will fetch her in the car at half-past two. 
Now I must say good-night, as I have to drive on and 
reprimand Cornara." 

Upon hearing his name the head forester stepped 
hastily forward. 

"Oh, arc you there, Cornara?" said his master, 
with a sudden and marked change of tone. "That 
saves me the trouble of going on to your house. What 
the devil do you mean, sir, by sowing the forest with 
your deadly traps, as if it were a Gttmatv mvtvfc^fX^'^* 
HoTT many of these cursed things Vvavt ^om %pt. %tt«saw 
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about in the way of young girls' feet? You'll go out 
to-morrow with the first glimmer of light and take 
them all up. Do you hear?" 

Comara turned white. Never had he been so 
addressed before. That it should happen in the presence 
of the woman he wished to impress, and her father, to 
whom he was accustomed to condescend, was bitterness 
indeed. He stepped forward, a mixture of dignity and 
deference in his manner which became him well. 

He said, truly, that it was many years since the 
Count, or any visitor of his, had used those woods. 
He had had difficulties with poachers, dogs, and cats, 
while the rabbits multiplied interminably. Since the 
methods used did not meet with his Excellency's ap- 
proval, his Excellency had but to speak. Nobody could 
regret more deeply than himself the disaster which 
had befallen. 

"Had your Excellency sent me a word to the effect 
that you had visitors, and that they would be using 
the wood, I would have seen that all was safe. Last 
time you came to Vondo there was no house-party, 
and the forest was not, I think, entered by anyone from 
the castle." 

It was true enough, and the wind was taken out of 
^Berilescu's sails. He had been goaded to rage by 
Carolyi's severe comments, but now he felt that his 
indignation had perhaps been overdone. There was no 
more to be said ; he curtly ordered Cornara to see to it, 
took leave of the Delids, and drove away. 

Alix passed her hand through her father's araii 
drawing him to the house. 

"What is Cornara doing here?" she whispered. 
"Send him away." 

"My child," said Gregor reprovingly, "that is not 
the way to speak of the head forester. I ought to tell 
you -'' 
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He broke off and was silent, for they had entered 
the bouse, and Cornara, who had preceded them, turned 
and gave him a look which said very plainly: *'Hold> 
your tongue!" 

Alix, in the simple holland frock in which she had 
dined at the castle, stood in the light of the lamp, 
drawing the pins from her hat. Her motion in thus 
raising her arms showed the beauty of her form in a way 
which appealed to the hot-blooded man who watched 
her. 

He was far from her thoughts, except as something 
from which to escape. 

*'I am tired, father," she said, ^^and as you have 
a visitor I will say good-night at once and leave you to 
talk to him." 

Gregor, in a fume, started forward, but, to his sur- 
prise, Cornara laid a hand upon his arm, and himself 
addressed the girl. 

"A disagreeable adventure to befall you in our 
quiet village," he said, in a voice more gentle than 
Gregor had ever heard from him. "You are wise to go 
and rest, though I am unselfish in saying so. Dare I 
venture to beg that you would be so kind as to show me, 
to-morrow morning, the trap which injured the young 
Countess ?" 

"It will save you time and trouble if I tell you where 
it is now," was the cold reply. "It is close to the brook, 
just above the point where two streams join, near 
the plank bridge. I think you cannot mistake the 
place ; there is much blood there. Good-night 1" 

As she turned and went away, Gregor wrung his 
hands ; but the forester, clapping him on the back with 
a smile, drew him into the sitting-room. 

"Understand," he said in a low voice, "it is my 
wish — I should say it is my order — tVi^t ^o\x ^vj tvo>Jwvw^ 
to her of our arrangement. 1 do itvy ON^tv ^odvcv%^ tk^ 
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own way, at my own time. As for Berilescu, he has 
had enough to say to my affairs in the past; he shall 
not come between me and this chance of happiness — 
no, I swear he shall not !" His face when he drew his 
brows together was formidable; he twisted his mouth 
like one who nurses a horrid thought "I know Count 
Berilescu," he growled. "He is still young enough 
to delight in beauty like hers — rich enough to pay for 
the indulgence of his fancy. But she is not like that — 
no man will have her by paying for her. I began the 
wrong way, but there is still time." 

The popa looked at him, mildly bewildered. 

"I am not to tell Alix you have asked lier in 
marriage?" 

"Not a word. I shall myself tell her when I choose." 
He took his hat, whistled his dog, and went softly out 
into the dusk. Half an hour's swift walking brought 
him to the substantial house upon the forest border, 
half farm, half lodge, which had been built for him by 
the Lord of Vondo, when he had sold his soul as a 
youth of twenty for the post of head forester, its con-, 
siderable salary, and Laura Pasquin, who had danced in 
Buda-Pesth, saddled upon him for life as his wife. 

In the distant town of Carmonaia, whence he came, 
his parents had urged him to accept the offer. They 
had told him it was the chance of a lifetime. There 
had been no deceit in the case. Marko Comara knew 
what he was doing, and that the child to be bom should 
not be his. 

Neither he nor the Count was aware at the time 
that Laura was already in a decline. The fine, pine- 
impregnated air of Vondo should have cured her, com- 
bined with the rest and ease, the abundant food and 
early hours. It had the opposite result. The girl had 
lived for excitement, for the nightly stimulus of large 
audiences, the round of noise and publicity which 
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she called pleasure. The cessation of all this^ joined to 
her own knowledge of her husband's contemptuous 
indifference, snapped in her the very springs of vitality. 
After her child was born she sank into a state of 
querulous invalidism; and during twelve interminable 
years Comara paid, day by day, drop by drop, the full 
price of his fine house and his lucrative appointment. 

He had been brought to Krilin as a stranger; a mere 
youth, upon whom the Count had unmistakably be- 
stowed high honour. Both these facts created prejudice 
against him. His domestic tragedy constrained him 
to hold aloof from other men; and he became more and 
more unpopular. 

By the time Laura died, all that was fine in the man, 
all that was tender and human, had been trampled down 
within him. 

Now, to-day, he had glimpsed a hope. Something 
that had slumbered for years awoke and stirred. Should 
Berilescu, who had tempted him to his misery, stand 
between him and this dazzling possibility? 

IV 

All the following morning the head forester was 
busy taking up his traps throughout the forest.' He 
refrained from any further attempt to persuade Alix 
to go to the scene of the accident with him. He was no 
impatient boy, but a mature man, strong of will, sure 
of purpose. He would take no risks. 

Alix had gone to tea at the castle. She would return, 
should she be on foot, by way of the forest, in which 
case she must leave the grounds through the door in 
the garden wall. Cornara determined to be near that 
door, and to await her coming, if it involved a couple 
of hours. 

There were plenty of trees and bushes behind whlcK 
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he could lurk invisible. He had not been stationed 
there more than half an hour when the sound of several 
voices talking and laughing was borne to him over 
the lofty wall. He heard the gate opened, and cordial 
words of leave-taking were exchanged, with an appoint- 
ment for the morrow. Then the latch clicked ; he swung 
his gun to his shoulder, and sauntered on, ready to inter- 
cept the girl most accidentally, a little way down the 
path. Suddenly he stopped short, and an expression 
of fury flashed over his kindled face. A man's voice 
was distinctly audible — she was not alone. Concealed 
behind the trunk of a vast oak, he saw her advancing, 
escorted by the tall figure of Cyprian Carolyi, who was 
conversing with absorbed interest. 

"You g?ve art too small a place, indeed," Alix was 
protesting eagerly. "Science may be and do all that 
you claim forher,*but the joy and the grace of life — ^yes, 
and its height, too--these we owe to art, do you not 
agree? Ah, you must I Don't oblige me to label you 
^scientific specimen.' " 

"Suppose you did label me 'scientific specimen,'" 
returned Carolyi, with merry eyes, "would that mean 
that you would drop me into a pigeon-hole and forget 
me ?" 

She laughed up at him. 

"Something like that. I frankly own that I have no 
use for the merely scientific. I can say so without being 
rude, for I know the label does not fit you. I have 
heard you speak of the Giotto frescoes at Assisi." 

The talk died away down the woodland glade, and 
Comara stood still and white. His hawk eyes dwelt 
upon the lithe, young forms moving buoyantly in the 
dark glooms of the fir arcades. He had seen Carolyi's 
iacCf too. It gave him a shock. 
It never entered the head oi \.\\fc iott.%t<&r that mar- 
riage could be a possibility betweet\.Ocvo%^t^o. "^^Yssksr 
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nothing of Alix's gentle blood, and would have laid 
little stress upon that even had he known. He saw in 
the man not merely a rival, but a necessarily dishonour- 
able one — ^to be withstood by any possible weapon. 
Modern thought and ideas had not penetrated to Vondo. 
Comara looked upon every innocent girl of Alix's posi- 
tion as fair game for an unscrupulous noble, and as 
wholly unable to protect herself. 

But that she could babble of art and science with these 
aristocrats I 

The thought gave him a sudden flashing compre- 
hension of what she must be thinking of him. He 
recalled the fact that he had dared to kiss her, roughly, 
and with his moustache hardly dry from the wine he had 
drunk. He had kissed her against her will, as if she had 
been a peasant The blood dyed his face darkly as he 
thought of it. No wonder her manner to him the pre- 
vious evening had been that of a lady to some negligible 
down, to a servant whose master had just rated him in 
her presence. In the silent forest he clenched his teeth 
and swore« 
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It was with an effort of will that he refrained from 
dropping in that evening at the parsonage. But next 
morning, soon after breakfast, when Alix was busily 
at work in her garden, picking peas, she raised her head 
at the sound of a strong step crunching the gravel, 
and saw the head forester approaching. 

As he advanced hesitatingly, hat in hand, she realised 
with amusement that she had already succeeded in 
"putting him in his place." 

"Good-morning," she replied negligently to his salu- 
tation. "I suppose you have come for a drink. Meska 
Is in the kitchen, I think, arid will give you one." 

The colour sprang to his very Y>to^^ ^ltv^lVvv^ ^^^^^ 
glowed. 
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"I thank you, no," he replied. "I came to inquire 
after the young Countess. I hope she goes on as well 
as could be hoped?" 

Alix flung him a surprised glance as she continued 
swiftly to detach ithe long green pods from their 
stalks. 

"It is difficult to say at present how she is. The 
doctors are not yet certain whether she must lose her 
hand, though they hope not." 

"Lose her handl" he cried. "I had not realised 
that it was so serious." 

"Serious enough, I fear," she replied. Then, after a 
silence, during which he stood his ground, she remarked : 
"I am sorry, my father is out this morning." 

"And you are busy — I merely interrupt," he replied, 
with some bitterness. "I understand, better than you 
think. I came here this morning to offer you an apology. 
When first I saw you, I forgot the years which have 
run by since your childhood. I took a liberty which I 
can see that you have not forgotten. But may I beg that 
you will forgive it?" 

"Since you regret your behaviour, I am glad to for- 
give it," was her reply. She still spoke gravely, but 
he detected a change in her voice. For the first time 
she looked at him as if she saw him, and his heart 
leapt. 

"Nothing I ever did made me feel more ashamed," 
he muttered. 

She actually smiled upon him. 

"Since you admit it, I may tell you how surprised 
and how displeased I was," said she. "I had not ex- 
pected to find you a savage. But let us say no more 
about it I hope we shall be friends now." 

Vehemently he echoed the hope, adding a plea to be 
allowed to help gather the peas. She found herself 
chatting to him before long, with something of interest 
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— ^talking of his forest work, his life at Krilin, his un- 
utterable loneliness. 

"Your father," said he, "is the only man in the place 
to whom I care to talk. You made me feel unwelcome 
the night before last. I thought I had lost my only 
friend." 

With a feeling of some remorse she invited him to 
come to supper that night and help to eat the peas. He 
had the wisdom then to take his leave without having 
said a word to her upon the subject which was burning 
in his mind, without giving her even the most guarded 
warning. 

Once more she spent the afternoon at the castle, and 
once more Carolyi walked home with her through the 
misty twilight. She came in with cheeks faintly bloom- 
ing and eyes starry. Comara was already there, sitting 
with her father. He was dressed with care, had evi- 
dently been to a barber, and, to her surprise, was not 
smoking. He rose when she entered, and his greeting 
was courteous. She saw her father's look of innocent 
surprise, and was hard put to it not to laugh. 

"You will both be glad to hear," she said, "that the 
doctor is now fairly certain that he can save Countess 
Fiona's hand." 

The cheerfulness engendered by this news helped to 
make supper a pleasant meal. Alix's story-writing 
brought her in enough money to enable her not only to 
dress herself, but to supplement the meagre fare to 
which the parsonage was accustomed. When they had 
eaten, they sat by the window which opened on the 
garden, in the golden radiance of the waxing moon. 
Alix embroidered by the light of a small lamp, and both 
men smoked on her invitation. The lamp drew an un- 
comfortable number of moths, and Cornara amused 
himself by preventing them from annoying Alix, an 
occupation which permitted him to gaze his (ill mijow 
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her head bent ahove her work, and her profile outlined 
against the blue night beyond. 

He came again in a day or two, and at the end of a 
week felt that he had so far advanced in intimacy as 
to make a hint possible. He had learned at supper that 
Alix, to whom Floria Lazouli had taken a violent fancy, 
was going the following day to stay a week at Vondo, 
that the young lady might have her constant company. 

To Comara, this was a sinister invitation. How 
much of his foreboding was due to the primal jealousy 
of the male animal, how much to a real fear for Alix, 
it Is hard to say. Let It be borne in mind that the elder 
Count's record was known to him, therefore his fear 
was not groundless. 

He sat that evening, his elbow on the table, his chin 
cupped in his hand, and Alix could not but be conscious 
of the fire In his sombre eyes. A girl so attractive ha4 
not lived to the age of twenty-two in Bucharest without 
having encountered male admiration. When, on leaving, 
he suggested that she might stroll with him as far as the 
gate of the old mossy avenue, she took alarm, and 
declined lightly, on the plea of having many prepara- 
tions still to complete before she departed for her visit 
to Vondo. 

Gregor watched and listened, thoroughly puzzled. 
He hardly knew the head forester in this new aspect. 
He saw the domineering Comara leave the room with- 
out carrying his point, leave it humbly, though with 
manifest reluctance. He gazed upon his daughter as 
upon an enigma. 



Count Carolyi seemed a changed man. A glow 
had crept into his mild eyes, which until lately had us- 
ually been fixed upon a book. He stooped less. The 
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forest air, in which he now frequently walked, joined to 
the drill which he underwent three times a week at 
Carmonaia, gave colour to his sallow face and filled 
out his hollow chest. His brother-in-law marked these 
signs with misgivings. 

Like Comara, Count Berilescu looked upon a mar- 
riage between his heir and the popa's daughter as practi- 
cally out of the question. Comara, however, had not 
seen what the aristocrat did see very plainly — ^namely, 
that Alix Delid was the type of woman with whom it 
would be marriage or nothing. 

There was a nobility about this girl which was like a 
bodyguard. Beautiful though she was, base desire 
could not raise its head in her presence. From such a 
fate as had befallen Laura the dancer Alix was com- 
pletely safe. It was probably this knowledge which 
decided Berilescu to say a few words to Cyprian one 
night over their wine. 

Alix had been for four days the guest of the castle. 
The moon was now full, and had risen over the moun- 
tain heights in majesty, just as the party finished dining. 
Alix, as soon as they rose from table, went to sit with 
Flbria and read aloud to her. The two men drank 
their coffee under the verandah in the moonlight. 

**Cyprian," said the Count, "I am not one to beat 
about the bush; nor should I speak did I not think a 
warning imperatively needed. Alix Delid is a very 
charming woman, but are you constantly reminding 
youself that she could never by any possibility become 
your wife?" 

Cyprian bounded to his feet upon the words. He 
had not known in the least what ailed him, nor why the 
last week or two of his life had been fraught with a 
meaning, a delight wholly new in his experience. He 
gasped like a man unable to swim suddenly thrown into 
deep water. 
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**Heavcns, Leo, what are you saying?" 

**Trying to awaken you to a knowledge of yourself, 
my boy. You are allowing yourself to fall in love where 
there is no solution. Marriage and the other thing are 
in this case alike wholly out of the question." 

Carolyi took a long breath, his brain travelling at 
unwonted speed. 

"But why— why is marriage out of the question?" 
he cried. 

Berilescu winced. He had been pretty sure, but this 
was quick travelling. Cyprian did not attempt to 
deny, but was evidently eagerly considering the ques- 
tion. 

**The girl is not your social equal, and she has no 
dowry," replied the elder man curtly. "If, as I desire, 
you take my name, and continue my line, you must 
marry suitably. On that I shall insist." 

The quiet words were heavy with finality. 

"Why, Leo, I have always felt it a great honour that 
you should contemplate making me your heir, but I 
never looked upon it as a settled thing. There must be 
other candidates surely for so fine a position? I have 
really no claim at all but that of affection — my relation- 
ship to Myra gives me no rights. You could easily 
alter your will, could you not?" 

Surprise struck the Count absolutely dumb. Could 
it be? Had this dry young student a capacity for love, 
the real love, so deep that he would cast aside all his 
worldly prospects sooner than forgo the woman? 

"I cannot believe you serious 1" he cried hoarsely. 

Cyprian turned round as in wonder at the offence and 
bitterness of the tone. 

"Serious? But that is just what I am," he returned 
slowly. "If she could care for me, which seems too 
good to be true* I am not much of a match, if I am no 
longer your heir. It is not as if I were your own son," 
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he went on apologetically. "In that case, I might 
suppose It right to make your will my law. But it is 
not so, and I was never ambitious. To live in Bucharest, 
in Professor Hallin's cultivated set, with her, would 
fulfil all my desires." 

There was a long silence. His brother-in-law laid 
down the stump of his cigar in his saucer, with the 
gesture of one who has been hard hit. 

"Well, upon my word!" was his only comment. 

"These things," said Cyprian softly, "are fate. Yes, 
though I never believed it until now. No woman before 
has ever quickened my heartbeats; but with her it 
began when I looked up from my book to see her com- 
ing towards me, upholding poor little Floria so tender- 
ly, her face so divinely compassionate " He broke 

off as Berilescu made a gesture of impatience. 

"Spare me the transports, for pity's sake! Think 
things over, you young idiot, before it is too late. You 
are too dreamy, too unobservant to foresee the miseries 
of marrying out of your own class. I must get your 
sister to talk to you." 

Cyprian made no reply, for something white was 
approaching the dark frame of the long window, and a 
moment later Alix stepped out upon the terrace. 

"Floria has taken a fancy to cat a peach," said she, 
"and I am going to the glasshouses to pluck one for 
her." 

Carolyi sprang to his feet. 

"By all means." 

"Cyprian," said the Count sharply, "I want you.** 

"Back quite soon," replied the young man, laughing. 
"But what a night for a moonlight ramble!" 

Berilescu stood looking after the two figures as they 
disappeared, and grimly reflected that he had precipi- 
tated the very thing he wished to prevent. But when 
the young couple returned twenty minutes later the 
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decisive words had not been spoken, even in the intoxi- 
cating moonlight. The lady of Carolyi's choice was 
not easy of access, and, having come upon an errand, 
had no intention of keeping Floria waiting while she 
dallied in the garden. 



The following afternoon it chanced that Alix Dclid 
walked alone to the parsonage, to carry her father 
some game. 

The Count and his brother-in-law had hastened off 
that morning in the car to Carmonaia, summoned thither 
upon urgent affairs. The girl's mind as she walked was 
full of thrilling excitement, for she guessed that her 
country had declared war. 

She did not linger long, for her father was out. 
Hardly had she entered the fringe of the forest upon 
her return journey, when the head forester joined her. 

He was more or less at his ease with her now, though 
he carefully retained his deferential attitude. They 
greeted to-day as friends, and conversed comfortably. 

"It is a long walk for you to the parsonage and back." 
he said. "Had I known that you could not have the car, 
I would have brought a horse for you." 

"Would you? A horse for me to ride?" she cried, 
more spontaneously than he had ever heard her speak. 

"You like riding?" he questioned lightly. 

Indeed she did. Professor Hallin's health had neces- 
sitated daily exercise on horseback, and, as he disliked 
riding alone, Alix had been his constant companion. 
She owned that the loss of this was to her a considerable 
drawback to life in Krilin. 

"I have a horse which would carry you well," said 
Cornara, trying to keep the too great eagerness out of 
his voice. "Which day do you return home?" 

TAe day after to-morrow ^ \ v\v?o>^. ^mI It may 



//' 
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(depend upon the news they bring from Carmonaia to- 
day." 

"Ahl What news is that?" 

**They think it is the declaration of war." 

"So soon I I understood it would not be until next 
spring. I wonder what is their plan of campaign? 
Bulgaria first crushed, then an advance on Transylvania, 
I suppose ?" His voice had changed, and grated oddly. 
He was a soldier at heart, but at this moment he felt 
the summons would be hard. 

Her voice broke in upon his disjointed thoughts. 

"The orders were from the War Office, and they 
think it means a command for Count Berilescu. He is 
going to try to get Count Carolyi appointed his aide-de- 
camp. You know the young Count is not strong. 
They gave him exemption on the score of ill-health some 
years ago." 

"He seems strong enough now," said Comara shortly, 
with a keen look. 

"I think the army would be good for him," remarked 
Alix, quite calmly; "he has studied too much. But 
he says this mountain air is new life to him." 

"I dare say," said Comara with a scornful laugh; 
**he is well amused just now." 

Something in his tone made her glance up quickly. 
He was very pale, and his eyes looked larger and softer 
than u«ual. 

"You may think me impertinent," said he, speaking 
quietly, with an effect of holding himself in strongly, 
"but I think I ought to warn you. Your father is too 
gentle and innocent; he knows nothing of the world, 
or he would himself warn you that, to people like the 
Vondo people, you are beyond the pale, as far as mar- 
riage is concerned." 

"Marriage 1" repeated the girl, drawing u^ Kex Vv^^i. 
and using a tone which ought to bave Nvaiw^^Vvvav* ^'^X'^ 
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there any question of marriage? I fail to understand 
you, Marko Cornara." 

While he paused, weighing in his own mind what he 
could best reply to this, she added, with a shrug of her 
shoulders : 

"Your mind seems to run upon the subject." 

He gave a short, fierce laugh, 

"It would not be wonderful if it did, for it is a subject 
upon which I have learned a good deal. Nevertheless, 
I know I am right to warn you. Those aristocrats will 
admit you to their table, will show you kindness, will 
accept your companionship; but they would no more 
think of an alliance between the heir to the property 
and yourself than they would think of me as a suitor 
for the hand of little Countess Floria." 

There was a dogged earnestness about his manner 
which mitigated her anger. It was ignorance, not inso% 
lence, she told herself; and she made a real effort to 
speak gently. 

"I am sure you mean kindly," said she, "but I must 
point out, not only that your warning is wholly super- 
fluous, but also that I don't see that you have any right 
to speak to me on such a subject at all." 

His prudence flew to the winds. 

"The right," he burst forth, "of a man who loves 
you — loves you so that he can neither eat nor sleep for 
thinking of you. And who is ready to make you his 
wife, and spend the rest of his life worshipping you 1 
Ah, don't"— as she showed by her expression and 
gesture that she wished to silence him — "don't condemn 
me because of the way I behaved. I know I did my 
best to spoil my chance the first time I saw you. I was 
just a brute then, sunk in bitter hopelessness that made 
me reckless. Since then," his voice sank till she could 
but just hear it — "since then I have been bom 
again." 
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She stood still, and he saw that there were tears iii 
her dark blue eyes. 

"Ohl" she cried, as if she appealed to him to justify 
her, "but you know I could not listen — ^you know in 
your heart that it is useless, don't you? I — I don't 
want to hurt you, but there must be no mistake. I never 
saw a man whom I was less likely to marry than you^ 
It is simply out of the question." 

He caught her wrists. 

"Think 1" he urged her stammeringly, the blood 
rushing to his head as he saw his hopes vanish. Though 
she tried to free herself, he held her while he poured out 
a torrent of pleading, of wild words that seemed to 
shape themselves against his will. He knew that he 
was not advancing, but injuring his cause, yet he went 
on ; and as he realised that he was not merely failing to 
move her, but actually stiffening her refusU, he passed 
from pleas to threats — a piece of folly of which he 
would not have believed himself capable. 

Before he knew it, he was telling her that he was her 
father's creditor, that if he chose to invoke the parental 
authority she was his, whether she willed it or no ; that 
he had but to press for the debt and she had no choice, 
but that if she would marry him freely he was prepared 
to cancel all. 

In his heart he had expected a change of demeanour 
in her when she realised that marriage was what he 
offered. He could hardly believe it as he saw her face 
change from pity to vexation, thence to disdain, and 
lastly to a fiery indignation. 

"That will do, sir," she said at last, speaking with a 
suddenness of decision which caused him mechanically 
to loose his hold. 

She stood confronting him much as she had stood 
upon their first encounter, with a courage bom of her 
contempt for her adversary. 



i 
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"You say my father owes you money? Very well, it 
shall be paid. I can pay you some of it to-day, more 
next month — a little regularly until all is made good. 
But this I warn you. If you go to him and distress him 
by demanding payment, or by speaking of me— if you 
say a word to him on this matter, I go to Count Beril- 
escu, who has been my good friend, and I will ask him 
to pay you in full, that I may have a gentleman for my 
creditor instead of a bully like you 1" 

Comara staggered mentally. He saw the whole of 
his fair dream in ruins about him. Not content with 
having driven her to reject him, he had proceeded 
further to make her hate him. In his rage he seized 
upon her last words, and cried aloud the very last thing 
he intended to say. 

"A gentleman/" — ^laughing loudly. "And what is 
the difference, please, fair lady, between Cornara and 
his gentleman master? I will tell you. The difference 
— it is merely a wedding ring. Both of us will be ready 
to let you pay in other ways than coin; but I want 
you for my wife, and he" — sneering — "Berilescu, the 
notorious man of the world, the man to whom my first 
wife owed her ruin 1 He shall be your creditor, shall he. 
In place of the man who loves you!" 

The wild words made Alix flinch. There was in 
Comara's manner something desperate, something 
terribly real. A vague fear stole mto her miiid, but she 
retorted boldly enough. 

"Now you have insulted both me and the master 
whom you serve and to whom your loyalty is due. You 
will probably understand that what you have said puts 
an end to all question of friendship between us. Kindly 
allow me to go on alone." 

Comara stood his ground, trembling all over. In 

bis madness he had doubly undone himself. Did AHx 

but know jt, she now held him itvtilafcVcSXKv oi Ker hand 
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He had taken a solemn oath, under binding pledges, 
that he held his appointment only on condition of his 
secreqr. Should he reveal the nature of the compact 
between himself and his employer he was to forfeit his 
post. Yet nothing was more impossible than for him 
to beg Alix not to repeat his words. He made a gesture 
of despair. 

'Tou have killed mel You have destroyed in me 
the struggling good that might have grown so strong 1 
You might have made of me anything you would. 
Now Fm done for, and I don't care what becomes of 
me 1" 

She winced away from this spectacle of raw feeling, 
to her so unheard of, so distressing. 

"I shall try to forget," she muttered; and turned 
from him, walking rapidly on. 

But Comara had more to say when he should have 
leashed his emotion enough to say it in a steady voice. 
For this reason he pressed obstinately on beside her, yet 
without speech, until she lost patience. 

''If you insist upon walking with me against my 
will, I must call you unpardonable 1" she cried, almost 
in tears. 

"Call me what you like " he broke out violently. 

The words died away on the evening air, for Cyprian 
Carolyi, red as fire, pushed through the thick trees 
that bordered the path, and stood before them. 

"You hound!" said the young noble in a choked 
voice. "How dare you force yourself upon Alix Delid 
against her will ? How dare you offer her the insult of 
your foul talk? You and I and your master will have 
this out later. Meanwhile, off with you out of her 
sight." 

Comara stood a moment like a torrent suddenly 
frozen in the act of descent. EvidfctvlVj Cvt^\\sa.^ 
heard his accusation of Berilescu. H^ tvxxtvt.^ %^ ^\i^^fc 
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that AHx thought he would faint ; and, to her own vexa- 
tion, there surged through her a strange desire to take 
his part. But he quickly rendered this impossible. 

Clearly his reel was spua, and he might as well, he 
thought, have the satisfaction of hitting back. 

"My foul talk!" he echoed— "wj^ foul talk I God 
grant she hear nothing worse — and feel nothing worse 
— aimong you devils of aristocrats 1" 

Cyprian stepped quietly forward, took Alix's hand 
and slipped it through his arm. She was actually in need 
of support; her knees shook under her. 

"No harm that I can keep from her shall befall this 
lady," said the young Count. "It may interest you to 
know that it is my highest ambition to make her my 
wife, if I am fortunate enough to secure her consent, 
which is a treasure not easily conquered." 



VI 

In complete silence and arm in arm the two threaded 
the silent forest path. Alix was fighting tears, and 
Cyprian himself was in such turmoil of feeling that he 
was glad to have leisure to collect himself. 

They walked as though in a dream, each acutely 
conscious of the other. It was not until they stood in 
sight of the door in the castle wall that, as by a com- 
mon impulse, they halted. 

"Alix I" he said, in a voice that broke with the tender- 
ness behind it. 

She lifted troubled eyes to his face but found no 
words. 

"It is war," said he, "and that means parting. I 
have to go off at once — to-morrow — with my brother- 
in-law, as his aide-de-camp. I might not have dared 
to speak had not that scoundrel forced my hand. But I 
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have spoken — and you know. What have you to say 
tome?" 

He took both her Hands, bufc very gently, holding 
them against his heaving chest. She met his look and 
found confidence in its gentleness. Here was no primi- 
tive man, clubbiqg his chosen and haling her to mar- 
riage by the hair of her head, but a gentleman, who 
would understand. *' 

"I think you must see," she said stumblingly, "that 
I am not ready. I mean, I had not thought of this. 
I want to be quite sincere with you. I don't love you, 
but I feel that, perhaps, I mightJ' 

He gave a sigh of relief. 

'*You feel that you might? And you did not know? 
Why, I have been in love with you from the first mo- 
ment of our meeting! I am making an ass of myself, 
because this is the first time. I'm new to the whole 
thing. Just how much do you mean, dearest; tell me 
plainly. Do you mean you will give me a trial?" 

She shook her head. 

"Not yet. I can't. I must think about you." She 
coloured beautifully. "I haven't thought much about 
you," she confessed. "Not nearly as much as one 
should of the man who asks you to give him your life. 
And there is something else," she hurried on nervously. 
"Don't think me stiff-necked; but I will enter no family 
where I am not welcome. Do you understand?" 

It was his turn to colour. 

"I do. But, Alix, let me explain. I am my own 
master, and, in a small way, I am independent. I have 
means of my own. My brother had the idea of making 
me his heir. But as far as I am concerned, he is wel- 
come to substitute anybody he chooses." 

"Meaning to say that if you married me he would 
disinherit you ?" 

Cyprian laughed uncomfortably^ 
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"Oh, he might change his mind, you know. Who 
can say? In any case, does it matter? He is not my 
father." 

"Yet, but for you, he has no son. He is psuch at- 
tached to you, I have seen it. I have seen something 
else. You are the one link that ties him and his wife 
together. If you marry outside your own class you 
will deal them both a bitter blow. Is not that true?" 

After reflection he replied : 

"If it is true, does not that help you to see the depth, 
the reality of my love? I have thought it out, and 
come to the conclusion that, though other things may 
be important, love is first." Alix felt acute distress. 

"Then I understand that you have discussed this 
with — ^with the Count? That he has warned you that 
such a marriage would mean your disinheritance, and 
that you — ^you " 

"I told him the truth, which is that I prefer you to 
money and position. But there is nothing to worry 
about. Leo and Myra are, as you say, both attached 
to me. They cannot fail to grow more and more at- 
tached to you. Who could help it? Ah, Alix, put it 
all out of your head." 

"Please, please let me speak! There shall be no 
trouble of my making on the eve of war! You have to 
go to-morrow — go unfettered! Let there be nothing 
between you and them, don't make me a cause of sepa- 
ration!" 

Clasping her hands, she looked at him through a 
mist of tears. His fallen face showed that, if mild, he 
yet could be obstinate. 

"You ask the impossible of me," he said hurriedly. 

"You think you might love me, though you don't as 

yet I Then let there be this secret between us ! This 

wsr is not going to last \otva; ptom\%^ ^^x., mt^vV I 

^ome backy you will give yourse\i to tvo o>Js\&t xivwv^^-^x. 
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you will try to learn to care for me? Will you? Will 
you?" 

How could she deny him? She liked him well, and 
never so well as now. She could not bid him leave her, 
all uncomforted. She let him take her hands and kiss 
them, there in the evening calm of the great solemn 
woodlands ; let him hold them and stroke them, as he 
muttered a few broken, halting words of love; and, 
hidden in the thicket, a man watched and maddened at 
the sight. 

To no one of these came any foreknowledge of the 
future, any premonition of the things that should hap- 
pen just there, where their feet trod the moss that 
sprang unhindered in the solitude from summer to 
peaceful summer. 

Side by side at last the two passed through the gate, 
which closed behind them. 

Cornara leaned against the trunk of a tree, and his 
chest laboured with the force of his passion. Twice 
he had been humiliated, treated like a dog in her pres- 
ence, once by the elder Count, and once by the younger. 
All the evil in him surged boiling to the surface. 



!•! !•. 



Next day, the Count and Cyprian both departed for 
the headquarters of the regiment. Cornara, who be- 
longed to the Verderers' Corps, a fine body of men, 
most of them mountaineers, had orders dated some 
days later. 

Alix left the castle on the day following the gentle- 
men's departure. Nothing had been said to Berilescu, 
either of Cyprian's secret betrothal — for so the young 
lover deemed it— or of Comara's violent speech and 
behaviour. 

Alix begged Cyprian not to be vindictive u\ live, xjaax- 

ter oi the bead forester; and, itv vvctj ol ^Jckfc Q.^\«i5Sl^ 

preoccupation with weightier trvattets, ^xs.^ ^^ xcsa».^ 
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own imminent departure for the Front, Carolyi himself 
was of the opinion that nothing would be gained by 
telling tales. By the end of the war Comara would 
have quieted down, and realised that Alix was not for 

him. 

The Countess decided to remain at Vondo during 
her husband's absence, for two reasons. One of these 
was the proximity of the castle to the frontier, which 
would make it easier for her husband and brother to 
visit her if and when they obtained leave. The other 
was the fact that their flat in Bucharest was shut up, 
and that she could live more cheaply in the country. 

As nothing was known of the meeting of the two 
young people in the forest, and as they succeeded pretty 
well, owing to the confusion of preparation for depiart- 
ure, in covering their consciousness of each other. Count 
Berilescu left with a comparatively easy mind; and the 
Countess spoke kindly of her hopes that Alix would be 
with her as much as possible during his absence. Floria, 
whose widower father was a general, would remain for 
the present to keep the lady company at Vondo. 

Alix found herself once more back in her garret at 
the parsonage with a curious sense of unreality. The 
calm of her country life had indeed been abruptly 
broken, and the remembrance of all that had befallen 
her was troubling. 

She blamed herself for yielding to Cyprian's plea for 
a secret understanding. She knew that, but for the 
risk of his never coming back, she would not have done 
so. Circumstances had been favourable to him that 
afternoon. He had come upon the scene as the cham- 
pion of a distressed damsel, pursued by the unwelcome 
attentions of a villain; and his own method of wooing, 
showing up in strong contrast, had taken her unawares. 

She did not love Cyprian. During tthe first stages of 
their acquaintance she Vvad tVvoM^Vvt. oi Vvvm as what wc 
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in England call a muff. But a feeling of fury surged up 
in her whenever she thought of the other man's out- 
burst. Anything — anyone — ^who would make her safe 
from that! 

She found her father puzzled and silent. He gazed 
upon her as upon a mystery. With anger in her heart 
she wondered whether Comara had been bullying him. 
Also she unlocked her little store of money, to see how 
much she could do at once, before the forester's de- 
parture, to decrease her burden of debt. 

She was vexed because she did not know its exact 
amount, and felt a difficulty about inquiring of either 
of the men concemedr— of her father, because she was 
not supposed to know anything of the matter, and was 
loath to vex him^ — of Cornara, because she would have 
no further dealings with him. 

On the other hand, she was anxious for the creditor 
to know that she was alive to the situation and meant 
to pay him. After some reflection she decided to make 
the few gold pieces which she could spare into a parcel, 
and to write a line to Cornara, saying that this was the 
first instalment of repayment; asking for a receipt in 
writing, and also documentary evidence of the whole 
amount. 

It was a beautiful night, though moonless, and she 
determined to wait for nightfall, then walk to the 
forester's lodge, and leave the package with his house- 
keeper. 

There was not much chance of meeting Cornara at 
that hour, for his profession obliged him to be out so 
much in daytime, and sometimes at night also, that 
when evening fell he was usually either in his own 
house, or far less frequently at the village hostel, or 
supping with a neighbour. The other inhabitants of 
Krilin were all early retirers, and she was not likely to 
be seen or recognised. 
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At supper she did her best to cheer her father, who 
gradually responded to her gaiety — somewhat forced 
that evening. She left him afterwards, seated con- 
tentedly with his pipe in the summer dusk. 

The road she took was tree-shadowed almost all the 
way, and very dark. She walked circum^ectly, for 
she was cunously afraid of encountering Cornara. 
There was the chance that he might be coming to the 
parsonage, bent upon making himself unpleasant; and 
if so, they must meet upon the road. 

She met nobody, however, and reached the lodge 
quite unmolested. She could see no light, except such 
as showed through a glass pane above the house door. 
This seemed to indicate that Cornara was out. She did 
not go in by the front gate, but skirted the surrounding 
garden until she came to the back of the house, where 
she went in at the yard-gate. To her vexation, the 
kitchen regions also were dark, and the back door 
fastened. Evidently the housekeeper too was out, and 
she had made this disagreeable expedition in vain. 
She dared not knock or ring, in case the master of the 
house was within. She simply turned away and walked 
back to the yard gate. 

Outside the night was inky black, and she hesitated 
a moment with a shrinking for which she could not 
account. Everything was perfectly quiet, however, 
and summoning her good sense she stepped out, closing 
the gate behind her. Instantly something thick and 
muffling fell over her head and body, she was lifted 
from her feet, and carried rapidly away. 

The cry she uttered was stifled in the hot folds of 
the cloak which covered her, and she could not use her 
arms, which were held tightly to her sides. However, 
she disdained to struggle, and npbody was within hear- 
ing o/ any outcry she migjcvt maVLt. Htt cantor, w:ho 
^as walking rapidly, seemed to vwtxv^ vi^^txJc^^Sicv^xw 
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to move forward more carefully; and presently she 
knew that he was carrying her upstaiVs. 

VII 

A MINUTE later she was set upon her feet, while 
she struggled to fling off her wrappings, she heard the 
drawing of bolts, the turning of a key. 

As the cloak fell from her, rays of light met her eyes. 
She had been carried by Cornara into his house, and he 
stood facing her across a table, upon which stood a 
brightly-burning lamp. 

She noted immediately that her prison was a small 
room, apparently used as an office, since it held a desk 
and many papers. It was lighted not by a window, but 
by a skylight. Then her gaze travelled to her captor's 
face, and its expression braced her. 

He was very white, and beneath his eyes were purple 
marics which made them look enormous in the lamp- 
light. His every sense seemed to be concentrated upon 
his observation of her, as though all depended upon her 
first words. 

Curiously enough, this encouraged her. He was be- 
having atrociously, yet his whole attitude seemed to 
show that he, nevertheless, cared what she thought of 
him, that his anxiety to know how she took it almost 
equalled her anxiety to be gone. 

^'Marko Cornara, are you mad, or have you any 
kind of explanation to offer me?" said she gravely. 

He folded his arms, for all the world like the villain 
in melodrama when he launches his thunderbolt. 

*'It is easily explained, Alix Delid. I asked you to 
marry me two days back, and you declined. But you 
must marry me, and time presses. I have tVv'txti^T^ 
brought you into my house, and 1 intttvd to \Lfct.^ ^o\x 
here all night. My housekeeper is aN^aY, sVkfc -^'^ ^^"^ 
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return until to-morrow. You will thus be compromised, 
and you will be obliged to allow your father to marry 
us in the morning.'* 

His arrogant expression melted ludicrously in dis- 
appointment as he saw a smile curve the girl's mouth. 
She lifted her brows, as one does at a wholly unreason- 
able person. 

"I could not have believed that a man of your age 
could act so childishly. Must I really point out what 
one would suppose you ought to see for yourself, that, 
so far from obliging me to marry you, your conduct 
only makes me vow that nothing in the world will in- 
duce me ever to speak to you again." 

"But you will have tol Have tol" he shouted. 
**Can't you understand ? You will be compromised! 
Your good name will be gone !" 

She held up her hand. 

"You need not shout. I can understand your shame- 
ful intention without your proclaiming it so loudly. 
Weill To lose my good name would be a misfortune, 
certainly; but nothing to compare with the misfortune 
of being married to you." 

His anger was mounting. 

"We are alone in this house, you and I. Hadn't 
you better take care ?" 

She flung back her head, giving him the full effect of 
her fine scorn. 

"I echo your words, Marko Comara. Hadn't you 
better take care ?" 

The effect was evident. He had made a step for- 
ward, but drew back, as from an unknown menace. As 
he glared at her, his eyes were full of something which 
shook the girl's heart, something she had never seen, 
did not knowy but which moved her profoundly. For a 
moment she felt that she iiwist Wt^t m^o \s.^.t% q{ ^jity 
/or him ; and suddenly the tVioxx^X. cam^ x»\\fcT ^•^x.v^ 
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indulge this weakness might be the best policy she could 
follow. 

"Oh, Marko!" she said gravely, lifting her hands 
and letting them fall again to her sides, "how could 
you? How could you disappoint me so?" 

''Disappoint you?" He was taken abadc. 

"Yes. I thought — ^that day in the wood — ^that you 
really loved me 1" 

He flushed deeply. 

"What then?" 

She took out a handkerchief and dried her wet eye- 
lashes. 

"Why, this proves that you don't. When a man 
loves a woman, he doesn't treat her like this." 

He made a sound of rage. 

"You thought I loved you I That was why you let 
Carolyi kiss you, I suppose?" 

"No! I let him kiss me because he was unhappy, 
and because he was going next day to the war." 

"Would you have let me kiss you because I was 
unhappy, and was going to the war?" 

"Ah, no! No!" she cried, in a gust of feeling she 
could not name. "That would have been quite dif- 
ferent." 

He quivered. 

"I suppose so! A mere underling! A servant of 
your fine husband that is to be! No, by the Holy 
Eikon, he shall never have you ! You shall marry me 
to-morrow, or leave Krilin an outcast." 

"Neither the one nor the other. Don't be so stupid 
as to think you can bully me. Above all, don't be so 
stupid as to think you would care to have a woman on 
such terms." 

He twisted his mouth and clenched his hands. 

"You don't seem to realise tVvat ^ou ^x^ \xv tk?^ 
power. '' 
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*'It is you who are mistaken. I am in no man's 
power, and never will be, without my own consent 
Ah, why try to make yourself out a worse man than 
you are? You know quite well that this is all bluff, 
and that you wouldn't hurt a hair of my head." 

"I won't hurt you," he muttexfcd, looking aside, 
"but I'm going to keep you here." 

She did not immediately reply. She was trying 
what the unspoken language of the eye can do. He 
had come round the table and stood close to her, his 
hands behind him. As she remained silent, he was 
obliged to turn his head and look at her ; once held, he 
gazed into her eyes as if he would drown in them. The 
air pulsed with the unseen conflict of wills. Yet they 
both knew already who was victor in the combat. 

"If you keep me, Marko, you sign your own death 
warrant," she said at last. "I think you know that I 
mean what I say; but if you need confirmatioi>— " 

Swiftly turning, she went to where the tiny light 
burned below the Eikon on the wall. Laying her hand 
upon the dim, old pictured saint, she said in a low tone : 

"I make oath, so help me God and Saint Ostrov, 
that if Marko Comara keeps me here to-night, I will 
never as long as I live speak another word to him in 
kindness, nor suffer him to come into my presence. 
Amen." . 

She fell upon her knees. For a couple of minutes 
she heard him pacing up and down the room. Then he 
came near — ^paused — ^bent his own knee at her side. 

There was silence. They knelt close together, yet 
he dare not touch her. The lamplight shone through 
her ruffled glory of hair, for she had gone out in the 
dark without putting on a hat. He thought she wore 
a mystic aureole. 

She rose calmly to her feet at last, resting her hand 
upon his shoulder to help her. Turning to his writing* 
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table, she took up the little package of money which 
she had laid down, and placed it upon his desk. 

"Will you take me home now, Marko?" she asked 
wearily. "I am so tired." 

He stood there, with who knows what thoughts 
racing through his hot head? He had been beaten by 
a girl — ^by Alix, the popa's daughter. In his untamed 
heart he was forced to own that she was stronger than 
he — ^that his bluff had failed — ^that he could never 
approach her against her will. 

Later, as they walked home to the parsonage to- 
gether, she told him that she had come to bring an 
instalment of their financial debt to him. He cried out, 
in a kind of agony, that she might have spared him that. 

"If it hurts, you must feel inside you that you deserve 
to be hurt," she told him, with the kind of gravity with 
which a mother rebukes a babe for trying to steal sugar. 
"You have behaved in a way that I could not forgive, 
if it were not that you are just going to fight for your 
country. You must know that it galls my pride to 
feel that I owe you money. While you are away, I 
will try to save up the rest. Alas 1 I fear it will be 
difficult. Fiction won't be in much demand at Bucharest 
just now, will it?" 

As he did not understand this allusion, she explained, 
and told him something of her own work and her de- 
light in it; pointing out condescendingly, at the same 
time, how divided they were, he and she, in every taste 
and inclination. 

"I could never make you happy," said she in her 
wisdom; and it was his turn to smile, as at a child's 
grave jest. 

"What is the use of talking like that?" he asked. 
"There's only one woman in my world, and you are 
she. If you were to become the public executioner, I 
should still want you more than anything else. It's 
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an odd thing. I have behaved to you worse than ever 
in my life to a woman. All the time I was tied to that 
poor wretch they called my wife, I was patient with hef 
after a fashion. At least I never bullied her. While 
you, for whom I'd spill my blood most freely — I have 
shown myself a ruffian to you, from the first; and it's 
as if I had died by my own hand." 

After a slight pause she put a timid question; and 
he told her, in a kind of outburst, the whole story of his 
first marriage. They reached the parsonage gate long 
before it was done, and stood together in the gloom of 
the mossy avenue, she listening with eager pity to the 
avowal of a boy's weakness under temptation, and his 
long subsequent martyrdom. He confessed, too, that 
in mentioning to her the terms upon which he held his 
post he had broken his oath. She was able to assure 
him that Count Berilescu had not been told of his in- 
discretion, and would, she was pretty certain, never 
hear of it. 

At last she dismissed him. It was their final farewell, 
for he would be leaving Krilin in another twenty-four 
hours. He tried to utter a few words of contrition, 
some slight expression of his shame. But his voice 
broke upon the words he would say, and he was brought 
to silence. 

She offered him her hand, but he would not take it 
Uncovering his head, he knelt upon the moss, and kissed 
the hem of her gown. Then, just for a moment, before 
rising from his knees, he leaned towards her as if he 
could not help it, and let his hot cheek touch the hand 
which hung at her side. 

Immediately he was on his feet, had opened the 
gate and fled; while Alix,. touching with her fingers the 
spot so caressed, felt that it was wet— wet with the 
wild man'3 tears. 
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VIII 

For the first few weeks of the war, victory flowed 
through Rumania like a warm wind, lifting up the 
hearts of the people in ecstasy. The army was over 
the passes — ^the army was in the Maros Valley — ^thc 
army was at Hermannstadt 1 They had flung an ex- 
pedition over the Danube, they were advancing, as all 
felt certain that they would, to the redeeming of their 
own Transylvania. 

Wiseacres had urged them to wait until the spring — 
but they had seen, as others had not, the demoralisation 
of Austria, and they were proving the wiseacres wrong. 
Joy was in every heart, triumph on every tongue. 
The domination of Germany, its insidious and hated 
influence, had been flung off by the patriotic King, and 
all Rumania rallied to his call. 

. . . And then came the change. Germany, held off, 
baffled, thwarted on the West — driven back by Russia's 
huge armaments on the East — suddenly saw a chance 
began for another of the easy strokes upon which, since 
the war began, she had relied to keep her people fed 
with news of victory. Here was little Rumania making 
exhausted Austria look foolish. Why not scrape to- 
gether every available unit, put them under a strong 
leader, and rush upon the small State before her Allies 
were ready to save her? 

This would be a spectacular demonstration, some- 
thing to hold the half-starved Central nations off the 
throats of the tyrants who had led them to their doom. 

No sooner said than done. The Rumanian army, 
poorly provided with artillery, and fresh from a great 
effort already made, found the weak Austrian opposi- 
tion exchanged for the German war machine, which was 
too strong for them. 
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Now the news altered. The enemy was advancing. 
Rumania retired, and changed her front. The enemy 
was sweeping on. He was at the Pass of Predeal, and 
for the first time the people of Krilin began to consider 
as a danger the proximity of their dwelling to the 
frontier. 

Very soon after the declaration of war, the Countess 
had turned the castle of Vondo into a military hospital. 
Alix and Floria took a few weeks' training at Car- 
monaia, donned nurses' garb, and came back to minister 
to their wounded. These came in slowly at first, but 
presently they were arriving in masses, and only those 
unable to bear travel were left at Vondo, the rest being 
taken on further into the country. 

As winter set in, day by day the wards grew fuller. 
By December the long drawing-room, the picture 
gallery, the dining-room, and the billiard-room were all 
full of beds, many of them^ on the floor for lack of 
bedsteads — a fact which added greatly to the burden 
of the nurses' task. 

It was a still, dark night, though the early twilight 
had but just fallen, when a couple of horses galloped 
through the park, and their riders drew rein at the door. 
The elderly manservant, now hospital orderly, who 
admitted them, uttered a cry; for it was the young 
Count and his servant who waited without, and their 
faces showed that they bore no good news. 

The old man's call soon brought the ladies. Cyprian's 
sister flung herself into his arms with a burst of tears. 
Floria caught both his hands, and her eyes glowed with 
pleasure. Alix herself was not unmoved, though 
she could not return the glowing glance he flung to 
her. 

This man, to whom war was a thing abhorrent, 

had been doing his best under circumstances of hard- 

ship. It was unfortunate thu.t Vv\^ Mtdform seemed to 
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emphasize the defects of his build, his long neck and 
narrow chest. 

At first, the delight of meeting eclipsed all else; and 
the new arrivals were desperately hungry. But before 
he tasted the supper he so sorely needed, Cyprian began 
to speak of his errand; and all joy was over. 

The General had given him special leave to ride to 
Vondo, hell for leather, and take the three ladies to 
a place of safety. The Germans were but a few hours 
behind him. 

"I am to put you into the car and take you to Car- 
monaia, and thence we must go on to Bucharest, or 
even Jassy, if they cannot be stopped before they get to 
Bucharest," he said. 

And at those words his sister shrieked aloud: 

"To Bucharest! My Heaven, Cyprian! Is it pos- 
sible? The Germans in Bucharest! That means the 
fall of Rumania?" 

'^Courage, Myra; it means nothing of the kind. They 
may get there, but they will not be able to stay there. 
Have no fears of the end. Meanwhile, they are coming 
here, and that without doubt; and you must not stay 
to meet them. They are Germans; they own no laws 
of God or man. No hospital is sacred to them, no 
woman safe from their brutality. They will murder 
at the altar's foot, they insult and defile wherever their 
foul feet tread. You must be away before they arrive." 

The Countess looked around her in despair. 

"But, Cyprian, surely Leo must have forgotten that 
we have this hospital! How can we leave? We are 
understaffed as it is ; we have sixty cases on our hands, 
besides convalescents. We cannot possibly forsake our 
posts !" 

"Thank Heaven, ma'am, you have said it!" cried 
Alix warmly. "I knew you would feel so. We cannot 
go, of course." 
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Cyprian started at the sound of her enthusiasm. 

''But you have no choice, Alix Deiid/' said he quickly. 
"You must go. The Count sends his orders." 

"The Count does not know how we are circum- 
stanced," replied Alix at once. "But, even if his orders 
are strict, they cannot apply to me. I am the popa's 
daughter, and my place is here. Madame, if you 
doubt, do as your husband wishes," she went on, going 
to where the Countess stood torn with indecision. "I 
will stay here, and do my best in your absence." 

"No, Alix!" cried Cyprian desperately. "That I 
forbid I Even my sister runs less risk than young 
girls like you and Florial You must come I I insist 
upon it! I must snatch a morsel of food, but in a 
quarter of an hour I shall expect you all to be ready." 

With that he went out to order the car, and the three 
turned and looked upon each other. The Countess was 
half distracted in her anxiety to do right. She felt 
responsible for the two beautiful young creatures who 
stood before her. This she knew was no generous 
foe, but a nation who had given themselves to the 
service of the devil, men who stopped short at nothing, 
without honour, without pity. 

There were stores of petrol in the garage, and the 
car was all ready for the road. They had been using 
it almost daily for the carrying to and fro of patients, 
and the Government had sent them large supplies of 
fuel. Safety lay before them if they could reach Car- 
monaia, a three hours' journey in a fast car. 

On the other hand, here lay their duty and their 
responsibility; all these helpless creatures at their mercy. 
The Countess recalled a true story of German soldiers 
throwing quantities of straw into a church full of 
wounded and then setting it on fire. It all ran through 
her mind as she stood there irresolute. 

Alix was thinking on the same lines. She determined 
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that, as soon as she had persuaded the Countess to 
go, she would see that the petrol was well hidden. 

She spoke to the weeping lady earnestly, pointing 
out to her that Fiona was in her charge, and it was her 
duty to protect her. For her, Alix, all was different. 
Her duty, as the Countess must see, was at Krilin. 
By the time Cyprian, having prepared the car, rushed 
back into the room where he had left her, she had 
persuaded them to go upstairs and make ready for the 
journey. 

When he entered, Alix was removing the supper 
things, with the help of one of the assistant girls. His 
impulse was to catch her in his arms and hold her until 
he had forced consent from her. The presence of the 
other girl restrained him. 

"For pity's sake, Alix,** he cried, "you must know 
that I cannot go and leave you here, a prey to the vilest 
soldiery in the world!" 

"And you must know," she answered gently, "that 
I cannot leave my helpless sick here, a prey to the vilest 
soldiery in the world. No, no."— as he strode up to her 
and snatched her hands — "you cannot compel me. I 
had rather die to-night than live dishonou/^, as I 
should be if I fled to safety and abandoned my post 
here !" 

As she spoke, unseen by her, the two ladies had 
entered the room. Floria uttered a cry, and unfastened 
her fur robe, flinging it from her. 

"Right, Alix! I have felt it all along! Dear Myra, 
if you go, you go without us. We stay by our men." 

The Countess threw up her hands. 

"What will Leo say?" 

"I know what he would say if he were here," said 
Alix boldly. "He would say, better the line of Berilescu 
should perish than that the last Berilescu should forsake 
his post." 
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There was a throbbing silence. Cyprian's eyes dwelt 
on Alix, half in admiration^ half in exasperation. 

"You don't know what you are talking about!" 
he cried ; and, even as he spoke, a boy from the \allage, 
whose business it was to scout and report, came rushing 
into the room with scared face and wild eyes. 

"They are coming I" he cried. "They are dose to 
Krilin ! A small body, perhaps fifty perhaps a hundred, 
but they have two machine guns." 

"Then it is too late now," said the Countess faintly. 

"Where are they?" demanded Cyprian of the boy. 
Alix noted that his face had blanched and his voice 
shook. 

"They did not come over the pass, but over the 
Little Nun's Way," replied the boy. "Someone must 
have betrayed it to them, for nobody, unless he were 
shown, could know it for a road that would bring 
them down in half the time." 

"It is the advance guard," said Cyprian, looking 
about him in a confused way. "Well, there is no 
defence possible. We can but await them." 

"There are two things we might do," said Alix. 
"We might hide the petrol in the crypt under the 
chapel — the secret crypt; and we might send your 
chauffeur to Carmonaia with our three most important 
cases in the car, telling him to let the authorities know 
that the Germans have forced the pass, and that we are 
defenceless." 

"She is right," said Carolyi, starting from his stupor. 
"There are General Jacobi and General Lyoli, as well 
as the young Prince Odescu. It would be a triumph for 
those brutes to take them prisoners, but we'll prevent 
that." 

"And send Floria with them," whispered Alix, as 

she, passed him on her way to go and make ready 

her patients. "She is your sister's chief cause of anxiety. 
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If you tell her someone must go with the patients to 
look after them, she will do it willingly; and she has 
friends in Carmonaia." 

"You think of everything," said Cyprian gratefully. 

And, as a matter of fact, Floria yielded gracefully, 
for she saw that each moment was valuable, and she 
alone, of all the nurses, had made preparations for the 
journey. 

Alix soon had the three officers wrapped in blankets 
and carried downstairs and out by the back way by 
those of the patients who were convalescent. In twenty 
minutes they were off, and all available hands had been 
commandeered to hide the petrol and a quantity of 
stores. They left out a few petrol tins and just as 
much of the stores as they hoped would avert suspicion 
and keep the invaders from hunting for more. 

They had just completed this work, and Alix had 
hastened upstairs to wash her hands and put on a clean 
white dress before returning to her patients, when 
sounds of disturbance and excitement struck upon her 
ears. There was the confused noise of trampling horses 
and shouting in the courtyard, and she felt that her 
hour was upon her. Her womanhood must be exposed 
to the gaze of hostile eyes; she must take orders from 
men whose very presence was to her an insult; must 
witness and hear things that would curdle her blood, 
such things as a few years back the whole world would 
have deemed malicious inventions in connection with 
a great nation at war. 

She did not wait an instant, for the sick might need 
soothing and reassurance. She ran down the corridor 
to the door of the gallery, where was the largest ward. 
Someone came dashing up the great staircase, three 
steps at a time, saw her, uttered a muffled cry, and 
hastened to where she stood. It was Cornara. 

She noticed, in some surprise, that he wore the uni- 
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form of an officer, and even in that tenac moment she 
was struck by the splendid appearance he made. Cyprian 
followed him, his face e3q)res8ive of untold relief ; but 
Cyprian was nowhere beside the magnificent captain of 
verdcrers. 

"Alix, that fool of a boy didn't know enough to 
recognise our own troops when he saw them!" cried 
the young Count eagerly. "It is Comara, as you see, 
and he has cut across the Little Nun's Way with a 
company of picked men to try to gain time, so that 
we can transfer the wounded and the women before the 
Germans get here." 

Alix lifted a transfigured face to the head forester. 

"Well done !" she said. 

The blood rushed to his dark face as his eyes seemed 
to snatch at her bright gaze and feed upon the sight 
' of her beauty. She held out both hands, and he todc 
them in his own, big, warm, and hard. He was more 
moved than she; she could feel that he was shaking. 
He began instantly to speak, as if to choke down his 
emotion. 

"The advance guard of the Germans have reached 
the road at a point rather more than five miles off," 
said he. "At that point they caught a spy, purposely 
left there for them to take. He has his or3ers, which 
are to persuade them to strike off through the forest, 
and he will lead them to the gale in the wall, through 
which they can enter and surprise the castle, which is 
represented as unconscious of its danger and completely 
without garrison. I have two machine guns with me, 
and my men are piling up rocks from the rock garden to 
raise them. We can do a prodigious execution when 
we get the attackers there under the wall, wedged in by 
the trees so that only a few can come on at a time. 
O/ course we can't drive them off, but we can gain tune 
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— ^several hours, if God wills — and there are two^ bFg 
motor lorries in the yard for the sick." 

"Cornara," said Cyprian, "are you sure that this is 
wise? Will it not exasperate the enemy needlessly? 
When they get through, what will happen to those 
they find?" 

Comara laughed. 

^'The same thing, sir, that has already happened to 
a great number of our fellow-countrymen," he replipd, 
"the difference being that hundreds of those who have 
fallen have died without being able to pay for their 
own death in advance, as we mean to do to-night, please 
God." 

"But the women?" said Cyprian uneasily. 

"Your sister shall go with the first consignment, sir. 
Alix Delid with " 

"With the last," cut in the girl quickly. "I am in 
^charge here; I cannot go until my wards are empty." 

"Then we must hold them off until you are ready," 
he replied, his eyes fixed upon that smile. 

He looked at Cyprian then, a deliberate gaze which 
seemed to search and appraise the man who was to be 
the husband of this idolised woman. 

"I think you can trust me, sir, to see that, whatever 
happens, Alix Delid takes no harm," said he. 

Stepping forward, Carolyi held out his hand. 

"You are a good fellow, Cornara; you know how 
to lose," said he. "Count me as a lieutenant under 
your command, if you please." 

IX 

The three separated as may those who know that in 
human probability they will not meet again. Yet so 
urgent was the situation and so short the time that 
there was no leave-taking. 
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Comara's first preoccupation was to get his machine 
guns mounted and his men fed. He pressed into the 
service a dozen wounded who were convalescent, 
wrapped them in fur robes, and set them to dig a trench 
with a bank in front a little way within the postern 
gate. 

He was fully sensible that his resistance was but a 
forlorn hope. Nevertheless, there were things in hb 
favour. A moat, now dry, had formerly run all round 
the castle, under the wall. It had been filled in with a 
narrow causeway just where the path led from the 
forest to the gate, but on either hand it fell away, add- 
ing nine or ten feet to the height of the wall and in- 
creasing the difficulty of scaling. 

By the Count's orders it had always been kept clear 
of trees, while those which grew upon its outer verge 
were large and strong, giants of the forest. They left 
no space in which the attackers might deploy, and were 
so large that to cut them down would be a long business, 
to say nothing of the danger they would create as they 
fell among men tightly packed. 

One of the motor lorries he had commandeered was 
full of ammunition, and this was unloaded as rapidly 
as possible and carried to the spot before any other 
operations were begun. 

Meanwhile, Alix superintended the removal of the 
wounded. With a generosity which Carolyi recognised, 
Cornara appointed him to see that this was duly effected. 

It was a long business, although conducted with the 
utmost possible expedition. The Countess Berilescu 
left with the first consignment. When the second was 
loaded up it was found that a dozen or so of cases, 
mostly dying men, must be left behind. By this time 
Cyprian Had seen that Alix was inflexible, and he did 
not importune her to go in the second lorry. Yet he 
Jtnew she was risking her Wit. 
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As the unwieldy vehicle, heavily laden, rolled away 
out of the courtyard and took the Carmonaia road, the 
first sputter of firing was heard across the park* The 
spy had succeeded ; he had lured the enemy to the gate 
in the wall, and they were encountering a warm re- 
ception. 

Carolyi, catching up his sword, hastened to the scene 
of action. Alix was too busy with the duties which 
crowded upon her to be able to realise the tension of her 
own nerves. 

The large wards had all been cleared. The cases that 
remained were put in a bed-chamber on the first floor, 
at the end of a corridor. In his rapid survey of the 
place Comara had ordered that this should be so, not 
only because he thought the enemy might not at once 
penetrate so far, seeing the other wards empty, but also 
because the room was accessible by a winding stair in 
the wall from the garden without, so that he might 
in case of necessity reach it without going through the 
house. 

In this room Alix and her father remained, moving 
from bed to bed, giving what cheer they might to those 
who lay there* By an unlucky chance their sole resident 
doctor had gone out that afternoon, just before Carolyi's 
arrival, to help a poor woman suddenly taken ill in the 
village, and had been unable to return. 

There was but little to do for those who remained. 
A dying lad, getting a grip of Alix's hand, would not let 
it go. He was wandering in his mind, murmuring of his 
home and of the sea. Alix, feeling for the first time her 
physical exhaustion, knelt down by the bed, patiently 
soothing him. There was nothing now but to wait. 

Humanly speaking, there was no escape. The lorries 
would not be able to return, for b^ tVvt tAXivt ^JftK^ ^«t. 
St Carmonaia the main body ot tVv^ \tvN?i^vcv^ \x<^^^^ 
would be Hooding down the road. "But ^. %x^^x. ^^"^^^ 
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filled the girl's soul, for she had saved Fiona and the 
Countess, and she had saved all those of her wounded 
who had a chance of life. 

Presently her father spoke to her, saying he was 
going down by the garden way to sec if he could obtain 
news of the fighting. There were continual sounds of 
firing, shouts of fury, and an indeterminate uproar 
which kept the nerves at strain. Upon this background 
of the furious raging together of men, the big dock 
ticked solemnly. All was quiet in the ward. Alix's 
head sank upon the pillow of the bed by which she 
knelt, and for a while she slept. 



She was awakened by the abrupt opening of a door, 
and the precipitate entrance of someone. Starting into 
conciousness, she stumbled to her feet, cramped with 
the odd attitude in which she had fallen asleep. 

Carolyi stood before her, and his aspect was alarm- 
ing. Blood was trickling from his cheek, his face was 
white as chalk, his lips quivered. Evidently he was 
in an acute state of nervous tension. 

He could hardly articulate. 

"Almost — over. They must be through — ^in a few 
minutes. They will be here. Oh, merciful Heaven, 
what an awful thing is war I" 

"You are hurt," said Alix, with a quiet confidence 
which soothed his panic. "Come and sit by the fire; 
I will wash your wound and give you some hot coffee. 
Yes, it is awful, but it is stimulating, too. We have 
our backs to the wall, and we are not going to disgrace 
our blood. Courage, comrade !" 

He sat as if under a spell while she deftly bathed the 
long, jagged graze where a bullet had whistled past, 
narrowly missing killing him. 
By the time she had com5\tttflLVit.t tcI«v«xx'^^^t\^ \a 
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had pulled himself together, and looked at her in sud- 
den shame or compunction. 

"I — I was forgetting!" he stammered. *'I came to 
fetch you, not to let you waste your time over me. It's 
all over, as I told you. But by some miracle the car — 
our own car which took Floria and the Generals — ^has 
got back. Floria sent him pelting back as soon as they 
reached the hospital. You must come with me; there 
is just time, but only just. Come, don't delay. This 
is a matter which admits of no argument. Your work 
here is done; there is nothing to wait for. Meanwhile, 
my whole future happiness rests with you, and I claim 
you. You must go with me. Alix, for pity's sake, 
don't look like that, don't draw back. Even you must 
be satisfied now; even you must realise that the mo- 
ment for flight has come." 

Alix, who had stood, perforce, listening to this appeal, 
now stooped, lifted the basin of bloody water, and 
carried it away to a side table where a sink had been 
improvised. As she busied herself in cleansing it she 
spoke, her head bent over her work, her voice carefully 
steadied that' he might not hear the disappointment in 
it. 

"I am not leaving. Count Carolyi," said she. "You 
need not try to urge it. You, however, are heir to a 
large property. There is just time for you to save your 
own — ^valuable — li f e . " 

He stood a moment puzzled, then the red flooded his 
fair face. 

"That means you think me a coward?" 

She was drying her hands carefully upon a towel. 

"I am no man's judge; I can decide for myself only. 
My duty is here, with the sick and with my father." 

"He can come with us." 

With a little smile she shook Viet Vve^d* 

''You could not persuade him, atvv tcvote >5mjcv ^q^ 
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can me. Our sick are here^ and, if God is merciful, we 
may be able to protect them.*' 

**You cannot protect them." 

^'In France the English came back to a bam where, 
in a sudden surprise, they had been forced to leave some 
wounded men. They found a row of corpses — ^stark 
naked and with their throats cut. Do you think that 
even Germans would have dared to do that if a woman 
had been there to remind them that they were men?'* 

He did not attempt argument. 

"Alix, once more I implore you — in fact, I command 
you to come with me I" 

"Once for all, I will not go with you, Count Carolyi. 
Farewell, and take my thanks for all you have done for 



us." 



She walked away from him down the whole length of 
the room, to bend over a bed where the last mutterings 
of a dying man were ceasing gradually. 

Cyprian gazed after her in dumb despair. He was at 
the end of his resources. It would never enter his mind 
to pick her up, as Comara would have done, and save 
her in spite of herself. The shattered nerves which had 
driven him out of the battle reasserted themselves, and 
he was seized with a fit of trembling. Rather with a 
view to hide his weakness than because he had decided 
to make his escape and abandon her, he turned and 
almost groped his way out of the room, whicH he fore- 
saw as the scene of some horrible carnage. 



Alix bent above her patient, and saw that his breath 

had stopped. Crossing his hands upon his chest, she 

knelt a moment at his side, then rose and covered the 

face of the dead. She wasted no thought upon Cyprian; 

all her being was centred \ipotv tVvt ^^\. -a^^ovA. >Jafc ^t^^ 
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The volume of sound was drawing nearer now. As 
she moved between the beds, giving drinks to one and 
another, she could hear the tumult approaching. 
Apparently, Cornara*s men were disputing every inch of 
the way. Then it seemed as if the firing dropped, the 
howls died down. The wave of invaders was through, 
the tramp of feet was audible close to the castle walL 

As she stood in the centre of the floor, listening in- 
tently, she heard the door at the stair foot open and 
close again. Footsteps ran lightly up, and Cornara 
came eagerly into the room. As his eye fell on her he 
started, and a look of some deep vexation crossed his 
face. 

"Where's Carolyi? Did he not reach you?'* 

"He did." 

"And why are you not with him?'* 

"Because my place is here." 

His look was half pride, half agony. 

"Ah, but it was a chance, the best chance for your 
safety 1" he cried. 

"What, did you send him?" she cried impulsively. 
"He never told me that." 

"What do you mean? Would it have made a 
difference if he had?" 

"If you had thought it right for me to go," she said, 
very low, "I think I would have done as you told me." 

Those words turned him white. 

"It isn't too late!" he gasped. "Let me only get 
you out of this room unseen, and we ought to do it. 
My men have gone round to hold the entrances to the 
stableyard. I can get you out at the back^ — if you will 
come with me." 

"My father?" she faltered. "I don't know where 
he is. He went outside; he is probably ttvix{v%x.^xve\%, v^ 
the dying I Ob, Marko, how catv 1 ao atviSL \^v^^ "^^^^^ 
'lere?" 
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He mside a gesture of despair. 

"What did I do this for," he cried, "spending the 
lives of my best men like water, but to save you?" 

At the words her whole face kindled. 

"And you shall save me! Only keep a pistol-shot 
for me I I have a revolver here on this table, but I 
might not get a chance to use it. Stay by me and I 
shall be safe !" 

"But there is Carolyi, the man you love. He has 
behaved so finely — ^he, who hates a scrap as a cat loathes 
water. He, too, rode far and fast to save your life. 
What will he think of me, who have brought you to the 
pass at which a pistol-shot may be the only possible 
kindness? Ah, by St. Ostrov, here he is!" 

Carolyi rushed precipitately in. His face was ghastly. 

"They are coming," he gasped, "searching the 
house, and they are mad with rage at the trick played 
upon them. It will be worse, far worse, Cornara, than 
if you had surrendered the castle quietly." 

"Oh," cried AHx indignantly, "how can you say so, 
when the Countess, Floria, and most of the wounded 
are safe? What docs it matter about Marko and me?" 

Marko, hearing his name thus uttered, groaned 
audibly. His senses were all stretched to their fullest 
capacity, listening, waiting. For there was a chance yet, 
a chance he had not mentioned, because it might so 
easily go wrong. He had made arrangements, before 
leaving the battle at the pass, with a lieutenant whom he 
could trust, to bring a second expedition across by the 
Little Nun's Way, and reach Vondo in time to fall upon 
the rear of the attacking force. They had agreed that 
the signal of arrival should be the winding of a horn, 
such as the Carpathian foresters use, as soon as the 
relief should reach the castle wall. He had hoped 
against hope to hear tVvat %OMtvd \i^{ore his defence 
Anally crumbled. If Vie d\d not Vt.^t Vl ^\^vcv ^t. tvkix 
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quarter of an hour, it would mean that the lieutenant 
had been unable to get away. 

Should he risk smuggling Alix down by the secret 
stair? With the enemy below, he thought the danger 
too great, too certain. The tramp of armed feet already 
advanced along the corridor. With a gesture for silence 
to the other two, he stooped behind the tall screen which 
sheltered the occupant of the furthest bed from the 
draught of the secret door. 

Caroiyi was standing at the opposite end of the 
room, facing the door by which the Germans would 
enter. Alix, midway between the two, was arranging 
some appliances at a little tabic whereon lay her re- 
volver, hidden beneath a roll of lint. 

The door was flung open and a large, gross-looking 
officer, followed by two subalterns and a couple of 
privates, stood in the doorway. 

"Right!" said he triumphantly. "I have tracked 
the rats to their burrow. Hands upl" sharply to 
Cyprian, who obeyed automatically. "The Count 
Berilescu, I presume?" 

"I am not Count Berilescu. He is in command of a 
division," said Cyprian, speaking with dignity, though 
his voice shook a little. 

"This, however, is, I presume, the Countess?" with 
a horrible leer at Alix. 

"The Countess is not in the castle. I am the nurse 
in charge," said Alix quietly. 

"The nurse in charge? Goodl You shall take 
charge of me, while my men look after your friend. 
I am very tired, and long for a nice supper and a com- 
fortable bed. You shall go with me and choose my 
quarters." 

The major was in an ugly mood. The march stolen 
upon him, the evacuation of the Vvo%p\t^V ^^^ ^^ 
heavy losses he had sustained made ViVm ^^v^.^^. "?«- 
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haps It also made him reckless. The delight of insulting 
a lady, under the eyes of a young man who was probably 
either her lover or her husband, filled his mind and 
blinded him to caution. He had apparently but one 
man to deal with, and him the soldiers had already 
disarmed. With a malicious grin he drew nearer to 
Alix, who did not move, but watched his approach with 
outward calm. 

"There are plenty of servants to show you quarters 
for the night,'' said she. "My place is here, and I 
cannot leave it." 

Her hand, as she spoke, closed firmly on the hidden 
revolver. 

Even at this crisis of their fortune, Cyprian was 
struck by her fluent, idiomatic German far better than 
his own. 

"My little sugar-lamb," said the major, with a sud- 
den gleam in his fishy eye, "this is a matter for my 
decision, not yours." 

Carolyi, in an agony, said quickly to her in Ruman- 
ian: 

"Do not irritate him; go with him, as he asks; 
call some of the servants." 

As he was speaking a sound startled them all. It 
was only the quiet opening of the little door at the far 
end of the room. Through it came Gregor Delid, 
wearing his priestly vestments, and carrying the sacred 
vessels in his hands. He came from his ministry to the 
dying, and his beautiful face wore the exaltation of 
his office. On his shoulders his deely golden hair lay 
in waves ; his eyes, dark blue, like his daughter's, were 
alight with fervour; and for an acute moment the Ger- 
mans who beheld him thought they saw a vision of the 
Christ. f 

Coining majestically forward^ K^ Uid down what he 
carried, and, turning, iaced xVv^ ^Tvtxa^. "^ivivKv^Xi.^ 
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right hand, he spoke in slow but intelligible German, 
his finger indicating the major: 

"Thus saith the Lord! Thou fool I This night 
shall thy soul be required of thee I* ** 

The German shook off his momentary attack of 
superstition with a cry of rage. 

"Seize him I Carry him to the men I Have him 
tied up and flogged!" he shouted hoarsely. 

The two subalterns ran forward. Neither had his 
revolver out, for it was a question of taking an unarmed 
man. At the moment, Cornara, revolver levelled, 
stepped from behind the screen. "Halt ! If anyone lays 
a finger on the priest or the lady, I shoot the major." 

"And put up your hands, or I shoot also!" cried 
Alix, darting to her father's side, her own weapon ready. 

The major shook with fury. 

"Go, Zimmermann, summon a squad of men," he 
cried; and the soldier who was nearest the door ran 
out of the room. 

As he went, there came to them all, high and clear, 
the note of a horn, winding a curious wild call, well 
known to the Rumanian mountaineer. Cornara laughed. 
For a moment he had the situation in his hands. 

"Put up your hands!" he mocked. "You are all 
dead men. My reinforcements are crossing the park 
at this moment!" 

"Lying pig-dog!" shrieked the major, as he himself 
dashed at Alix, flung up her guard with ease, and caught 
her by the waist, wrenching her arm to make her drop 
her weapon. 

He had barely touched her when Comara's revolver 
spoke, and the brute screamed, a high, thin scream, 
let the girl go, reeJed half round, and fell sideways to 
the floor with a hiavy thud. 

"Thou fooJ," sounded the chanting vo\cfc ol Qit^"%5^x, 
''7i/5 night — this night — accursed, tVvou ^^sit ^?cxtv&^\'* 
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The two subalterns had, at the same instant as the 
major made his spring, rushed upon Comara. As he 
would not risk the steadiness of his aim, they succeeded 
in closing with him at the cost only of a wounded arm 
to one of them. He grappled with his assailants, shout- 
ing to Carolyi to come to his assistance ; but Carolyi had 
finally lost his head. He ran to Alix, dragged her a litde 
way. "Come," he babbled, "there will be murder done 
— ^murder, and worse I You shall not stay to see it." 

Alix resisted with all her force. She had seen what 
Cornara, occupied in his struggle, failed to notice — ^that 
the dying major had raised himself upon one arm and 
succeeded in drawing his revolver. Even as Alix 
wrenched herself free and ran towards the wrestling 
group, he fired at Cornara, who staggered and fell to 
his knees, his head covered with blood. 

His two assailants flung him to the ground and made 
a dash at Alix; but she had taken refuge behind her 
father, who stood before her with lifted arm. She 
staggered a few steps, dropped upon her knees beside 
the dead forester, and, slipping her hands under his 
shoulders, lifted his shattered head upon her lap. 

In the doorway stood a breathless German, crying 
wildly for the major. "Where is he? We are surprised, 
we ai^ trapped! 

One of the subalterns dashed out of the room, and 
the other, with the assistance of the soldier who re- 
mained, secured Carolyi and dragged him away. 

Alix heeded nothing of what passed. She crouched 
there, gazing intently upon the rigidity of the dark, 
proud face, the unquenched stare of the hawk eyes. 
Then, with a moan, she drew the end of her apron over 
the piteous sight, hiding her dead from view. 

She was not conscious of any sense of loss nor of any 
sorrow^ merely a paralysis ol 2\\ i^tVvtv^. 
She heard, without Vitantv^, ^\vt tvxsV q\ xc«kTc<^ W.\. 
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without, hoarse yells and wild struggles, shots and 
curses from the rooms below. What did anything 
matter ? 

She was safe, it seemed, saved by the devotion and 
forethought of the man who lay dead in her arms. 

After some while — ^minutes, hours, days, she knew 
not which — ^her father gently laid a hand upon her 
shoulder. 

"Give me some water, warm, in a basin," she whis- 
pered, "and some lint from the table there. I must — I 
have got to wash him clean." 

Gregor collected the things she asked for, placing 
them beside her on the floor. She made no effort, 
however, to use them. Sick shudderings passed over 
her from time to time. She had forgotten her intention 
of a minute ago. 

Within a few paces the German writhed in his death 
agony. Gregor knelt beside hihi, and inquired stum- 
blingly if he could help him or write any last message. 

"Where are my men? Why do they leave me — 
here?" muttered the failing wretch. 

"They are all prisoners, or dead. Our reinforcements 
hold the castle," replied Gregor. "I warned thee — I 
said: *Thou fooll' and thou wouldest not hearken. 
Neither doth thy nation hearken to God's voice. And 
all shall sink to a like doom." 

Then, urgently, he began to entreat the German to 
make his peace with God. The broken utterances fell 
upon the ear of Alix, but conveyed no meaning. She 
had passed into one of those states of mental lethargy 
in which capacity for suffering ceases for a while. 

Again she heard the clock tick as it had ticked earlier 
in the night A sick man in one of the beds cried out, 
but she took no heed. Years seemed to be rolling by 
over her head. She had grown old. And %Vvt ^oxAvt^^ 
why all this should be, for the marv '^Vio^^ xaxx^SiaXsA 
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I 

head lay in her lap was nothing to her — nothing I 

Shouts, cries of triumph, echoed along the gallery 
without The door opened ; Cyprian rushed in, flushed 
and elated with victory. 

"It's done! We have them all 1" he cried. "And, 
AIix my darling, you are safe. Come, poor love, I must 
take you away at once, out of these shambles. Ah, you 
know, you know I would have spared you. I tried to 
spare you, and you would not listen." 

His last words seemed to touch a spring and awaken 
her dormant intelligence. She uttered a cry. "Oh, that 
is true — that is truel Why do you remind me of it? 
If I had not insisted upon staying, he would not be 
lying here dead ! The reinforcements would have been 
in time. It is I who have killed him 1" 

"Heavens, my dearest, what are you saying?" cried 
Cyprian, appalled by the sudden violence of emotion 
she displayed. "Be a brave girl, and come away. You 
must forget all this horror. Remember, Comara was a 
brave man. He has died as he would have wished to 
die, fighting for his country, and by his death he has 
blotted out anything that was against him. More than 
that, he did not die until he knew that his plan was 
successful, until he had heard the arrival of his men." 

She made no answer at all; it is doubtful if she heard. 

"Come, dear one, let me raise you from the ground." 

Motioning him away with her hand, she bent down, 
peeling her apron back from the dead face as carefully 
as a nurse may lift the covering from a sleeping babe. 

"Look," she whispered, "how his blood has flowed, 
how it has sunk into my clothes! How it has " 

Suddenly she ceased to speak, and remained silent, 

gazing upon Comara. Then she gave a cry which 

startled Carolyi horribly. He thought the night of 

horror had unsettled her Tta%otv. 

''It's ifowing still!" sVie cued, Vv^lV Nxi^tt^eLx^^xi^ ^^^^ 
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"Look I Look ! Do you see ? It's flowing still !" 

"Yes, dear, I see. Now come away." 

"You see, but you don't understand? Blood doesn't 
flow from a corpse ! He's alive 1 He^s alive! Call some 
of the men. Help me to get him on a bed. Send two 
wardmaids; find the doctor. Ah, help me, help me, 
before it is too late 1" 

The main body of the German army corps flowed 
over the pass and through Krilin, but it left Vondo 
severely alone. Half a battalion had been ambushed 
and annihilated there, the victorious forces having got 
away safely and joined their fellows farther on. 

There came a day when Marko's dark eyes opened 
upon the world in full consciousness once more. 

Everything about him was sweet and fresh. He lay in 
a small room, the fire burned comfortably, and red aza- 
leas from the Vondo hothouses bloomed here and there. 

The maiden who sat sewing beside him flashed a 
glance at his open eyes, rose, and slipped out of the 
room without a word. 

A very few minutes, and someone else entered, some- 
one who had apparently been roused from bed, for her 
cheeks were warmly blooming, and her hair flowed in 
its loose mass all about her shoulders. 

"You know me?" she whispered. 

He felt shy, and smiled with lowered eyes. 

Bending down, she laid her lips upon his forehead, 
just below the slanting edge of his bandages. 

The colour surged up furiously into his pale face. 
He essayed a question, short enough, but it showed 
how clear his mind was. 

"Where's Carolyi?" 

She laid down her head upon the pillow beside his, 
and her mouth was very near his own. 

"He has gone to his own people," ^Vv^ ^tvv^^x^^w 
low, ^^and I — I am staying here — witVv m\tv^? 



THE HAUNTED WELL 



DUSK, the early dusk of late November, was clos- 
ing in over the frost-bound earth. It was the 
autumn of the dark war year, 191 5. The owner of 
Lutteridge Hall and his guest, Captain Mornoch, 
tramped side by side up the drive towards the old 
Tudor doorway, giving on the big hall. 

Commander Devenish— or, as he was usually now 
called, the Squire — had retired from the Navy when his 
wife's death, following swiftly on that of his elder 
brother, had left him owner of a family estate and half 
a dozen motherless children. He quitted his profession 
with regret, for he was a true son of Devon, descendant 
of the old merchant adventurers. Nevertheless, he 
speedily settled down to the agreeable life of a country 
landowner, and knew no discontent until his country 
went to war, smd he found himself longirig for the 
quarterdeck once more. 

He sent up his request to the Admiralty, but there 
was no command for hjm at that time. He was bidden 
to wait, and he had wmed more than a yean , 

in the October of 1915 he received a letter from Sir 
John Mornoch, a friend of long standing, but from 
whom, as he lived in Scotland, the Squire seldom heard. 
Next day he announced to the family that he expected a 
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visitor upon a long and indefinite stay— Captain 
Mornoch, youngest brother of Sir John. 

The guest, when he arrived, proved to be a tall, 
bladc-halred, taciturn man, fifteen years younger than 
his host, but seeming far more his contemporary than 
that of the young folks. 

The eldest of the Squire^s family, Sacharissa, was just 
grown to very pretty womanhodd- Her mother's early 
death had bred in her a certain precocity. There were, 
besides, four boys and girls, of whom the youngest was 
eleven years old; and the circle was completed by a 
girl of Sacharissa's own age, a. cousin, Deirdre Nugent, 
the doubly orphaned daughter of the Squire's only 
sister. This sister had married one Phelim Nugent, an 
Irishman. Deirdre was a wild, impetuous girl, and it 
was with some hesitation that the Squire had adopted 
her into the family. 

Sacharissa understood to perfection the art of playing 
hostess to guests. She ruled the household with re- 
markable ability. But it was to Deirdre, the romp, 
that the boys brought cut fingers and torn garments; 
Deirdre who sympathized; Deirdre who played with 
them. 

This November evening, as the host and his guest 
were approaching the house kfter their cold walk, the 
huge wood fire on the hall hearth was lighting up the 
eager faces of a huddle of children curled up around 
their cousin on the great bearskin rug, listening to a 
ghost story. 

There was no other light save the glow that just 
illumined the breathless group and left the rest of the 
big hall in somewhat awesome gloom. But frdm the 
drawing-room there fell upon the snow without three 
long shafts of light, showing where Sacharissa sat, 
entertaining Larrie Lenox, a near neighbour and 
frequent visitor. 
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Momoch and his host entered the hall without noise. 
Hearing the sound of a voice in narration, they took 
their seats unseen among the shadows. 

Deirdre was repeating the celebrated Lutteridge 
ghost story— not for the benefit of the family, who had 
heard it a dozen times, but for that of a schoolfellow 
spending a few days of his holidays with Hugh and 
Charles. 

Lutteridge Hall is mostly of Tudor origin, but some 
of it is earlier still. The oldest part is nothing but 
stables now, surrounding a somewhat ruinous court- 
yard which is little used. In the centre of this court- 
yard is a well unusually large in circumference, and 
fitted with a huge windlass, from which hangs a deep 
strong bucket in which one can stand up to the hips. 
It is possible, though not easy, to descend in the bucket 
until, some feet above water-level, one reaches a nar- 
row door in the well side. This door communicates 
with a stone passage, leading to a stair which winds 
its ascent up into the very bowels of the house, where it 
terminates in a tiny chamber to which there is no 
other method of access save by the well. 

According to the story, a certain Devenish, in feudal 
days, having made a prisoner of his enemy, bestowed 
him in the chamber of the Haunted Well. Being 
suddenly called away upon urgent affairs, he forgot, in- 
the hurry of the moment, to leave any instructions 
respecting the feeding of his unfortunate victim. Cir- 
cumstances inexorably prevented his return, and he 
could not send a message. When at last he reached home 
— they say he rode a horse to death in his haste^— he 
found his prisoner dead, In the pangs of starvation the 
wretched man had gnawed the wood pf the table. 

Deirdre missed no point in her recital of these 
horrors. Her lovely voice — ^thc Irish voice with tears 
in it — Vibrated througVv tVvt ^«ta \sxx^ ^%x '^>a- 
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rounded her. The children hung spellbound upon her 
words. 

Suddenly the sound of voices was heard, and a door 
opening from the drawing-room let in a stream of light 
and framed the figures of Sacharissa and her devoted 
Larrie Lenox, 

"Is anybody here? Why arc you all in the dark?" 
cried Miss Dcvenish, applying her white hand to the 
electric switches. 

The hall sprang into view from end to end, revealing 
the tangle of children upon the rug, with Deirdre in 
their midst, and also the silent figures of the Squire and 
Captain Mornoch. 

"Really, Deirdre I" laughed Sacharissa, sweeping in 
and gazing down at the rough-and-tumble scene, thence 
apologetically to the grave and critical listener. "My 
cousin loves to tell bogey stories. Then the boys are 
afraid to go upstairs to bed," said she, with an accent 
of affectionate contempt. 

Deirdre rose to her feet, shaking out her frock, and 
flashed a look of defiance under her brows at Captain 
Mornoch. Ever since he had come to the house he 
seemed to be constantly taking her at a disadvantage. 
She did not realise that she felt this only because she 
had never previously cared what anybody thought of 
her. She had at present no idea that Momoch's good 
opinion affected her at all. 

"Don't you believe in ghosts. Miss Devenish, then?" 
asked Mornoch, his hands behind him, gazing down at 
the dainty Sacharissa. 

She poised her foot upon the fender and laughed up 
at him. 

"I have been taught better than that," said she 
demurely. 

**Thcn you arc like the old lady wVio dL\^tCt.\i^\^^^ 
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in ghosts, Cut was afraid of them," flashed Deirdre, 
unable to resist. 

The boys chorused. 

"Afraid to go to bed indeed! We know who isl 
Why, Saska wouldn't walk alone round the Haunted 
Well after dark for any wager; would you, Saska?" 

"Oh, Hugh, what nonsense you talk I" said his sister 
with beautiful patience, 

"Deirdre would, though. Deirdre has. Deirdre 
walked around the battlements on the tower keepl" 
shouted Deirdre*s admirers. 

"She says," confided little Mary, slipping her hand 
into Momoch's "that nobody can help feeling afraid, 
but that being brave is going on as if you weren't afraid 
when really you are." 

"Hear, hear," said Mornoch heartily. "That's the 

root of the matter. May " But more could not be 

said, for Sacharissa was directing the redistribution of 
the party as the servants carried in tea. 

This redistribution brought Captain Mornoch to 
Sacharissa's side, and relegated Lenox to the outer 
circle of the group round the tea-table. Larrie was a 
standing dish, and Miss Devenish was certain of being 
able to whistle him back whenever she wanted him. 
Captain Mornoch was not only a stranger; there was 
something of mystery hanging about him. He had 
never been to Lutteridge before, and why had he come 
now? Her father's slight confusion of manner when 
announcing his visit had suggested to Miss Devenish 
that the dark, impressive man with the curious long 
green eyes was in search of a bride. 

"Well," said he, as he took his seat beside her and 
handed hot cake, "where do you think your father ?nd 
I have been this afternoon? I was so interested with 
what you told me of Mr. Frederick Berger and all he 
has done for the Luttermouth trade that we got him 
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to let us see over his harbour works. It was most in- 
teresting." 

"Oh, why did you not take me?" cried the girl, 
pouting. "I should have enjoyed it above all things. 
Did you see the beautiful Elma?" 

"Yes. We were introduced to Mrs. and Miss 
Berger, and to the young man — Stan I think they call 
him; I suppose his name is Stanley?" 

"No, it is Stanislaus, but he hates it because he 
thinks it sounds German. He is trying for a commis- 
sion, you know, but finds it hard to get, because Mr. 
Berger was only naturalised two months before war 
was declared. Such nonsense, isn*t it? People are so 
narrow-minded. Just fancy suspecting the Bergers! 
Why, he gave two hundred pounds to the Red Cross 
last month, and he supports two beds in the hospital!" 

"That seems generous indeed for a man who has 
been here such a short time. I think you said he is not 
an old resident?" 

"Oh, no, they only took Dymleigh Towers two years 
ago, and their coming has made such a difference to the 
place. They gave two balls last winter, and a garden 
fete and pastoral play the summer before the war. Of 
course they pronounce their name *Berjer,' just as if 
they were English, and they talk without an accent, and, 
in fact, nobody would have so my^h as known that they 
were German if this about the naturalising had not 
come out." 

"Stan's a jolly good sort," put in Larrie, determined 
not to be left out of the talk. "He was asking me the 
other day what your regiment is, Momoch. He said it 
seemed a bit rum for an officer to be in mufti on long 
leave." 

"Officers on long leave usually wear mufti, even in 
these martial days," replied Mornoch, with the glimpse 
of a smile. It stung young Lenox. 
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^^It would be Interesting to know why you arc on 
long leave, anyway," he remarked, handing his empty 
cup to Sacharissa. ^^You're a pretty healthy con- 
valescent, aren't you?" 

"Well, they won't allow me to come before the 
Board oftener than once a month, unfortunately. So 
far they have turned me down regularly every time. 
However, I have hopes about my next attempt. These 
heart strains are tiresome things. They have a knack 
of lasting. Any other information that you and young 
Berger would like to have?" 

Lenox was silenced, but his mind was still working 
upon the remarks made to him by Stanislaus Berger, 
when Captain Mornoch, late of the 4th Battlion Lyon- 
nesse Regiment, was put up for honorary membership 
of the club at Luttermouth. 

"These days one can't be too careful," Stan had said 
gravely. "One ought to know all about a chap in a 
little community like this." 

To which young Lenox had replied that he found the 
fact of Mornoch's being put up for membership by the 
Squire all-sufficient for him; and the pther had hastily 
agreed. Round about Luttermouth the Squire was 
sacrosanct, and, after all, the Bergers were mushrooms. 

The talk now switched off to the story of the Haunt- 
ed Well, and everyone was chattering at once. Morn- 
och, however, was still sitting with his head quite close 
to Sacharissa's, and Lenox was irritated because he 
could not hear what they were talking about. 

Something had silenced Deirdre, and that was a 
wonder. She was discomfited because the Captain had 
caught her unawares. When telling her story to the 
breathless children she let herself go. The poetry and 
fire of her nature had been poured out in the tale she 
related. Then she had discovered that this stranger, 
before whom so far she had been tongue-tied, had been 
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an unseen listener. Her cheeks still hung out scarlet 
flags of distress. However, it seemed that she was dis- 
quieting herself needlessly, for he had apparently once 
more forgotten her existence. She watched Larrie's 
face grow darker and darker as the tete-a-tete went 
calmly on. 

At last he could bear it no longer, and sprang up, 
his young face lowering. 

"Fm off r said he. 

This had the desired effect of bringing Sacharissa to 
her feet. 

"Off, Larriel Oh, no, don't go. We want you to 
stay to dinner." 

"Yes; we are going to play hide-and-seek all over the 
house after dinner I" cried the boys. "You must stay, 
Larrie." 

"Oh, well," said Lenox, mollified, "but I can't stay 
in this kit." He glanced down at his thick stockings 
with fancy tops and huge boots. "I'll go home, have 
a look at the mater, change and come back in the car.'* 

"Right!" said everybody, and he was escorted to the 
door and sent off with an injunction from the eager 
boys to "look slippy." 

His mind, as he walked slowly down the hard frozen 
drive, was gloomy and full of indecision. A bad knock 
on the football* field which had disabled him the pre- 
vious winter, prevented his applying for a commission 
in 1 9 14 ; and now, though his knee was almost well, he 
had delayed taking immediate steps to join the Army 
because he wanted to get things "fixed up" with 
Sacharissa before he went away. 

A month ago he had thought that this would be a 
matter of little difficulty. Now he was less sure. This 
Momoch 1 Who and what was he ? Why was he there, 
if not for Sacharissa^s sake? Lenox had many good 
qualities, but he was not particularly sweet-tem^eted. 
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His feelings towards the Squire's guest were not 
amiable. 

As he tramped along the pitch dark lane which led to 
Ashtrees, his own place, he heard a step approaching, 
and a voice out of the darkness asked huskily : 

"Is that Muster Lenox?" 

Larrie pulled up sharply, and recognised the village 
constable. 

"Hallo, Wilks! Want to speak to me?" 

"Thought 'twas you, sir. Yes; there's something I 
would like to have a word on — something of Import- 
ance, seemin'ly. It wur young Mr. Berger, he put me 
on to it, with a picture cut out of an il/wstrated paper. 
See here, sir, if you could stop a minute and hold my 
buU's-eye." 

The two men stopped short in the shadow of the tali 
hedge, the policeman searched his pockets, produced a 
pocket-book, and extracted a newspaper cutting with a 
portrait. The paper was a journal published in the 
West Indies, and its date was then years back. It was 
headed : 

The Murderous Affray at Los Aquas 



Dr. Nimmo Dead 



Arrest of Mr. Mornoch 

f Below was a medallion portrait, which, almost be- 
yond doubt, represented the guest at present enjoying 
the hospitality of Lutteridge Hall. He appeared, as 
was natural, far younger — certainly not more than 
two- or three-and-twenty. He wore no moustache, and 
his expression was gay and careless. 

The letterpress contained an account of his having 
fought a mulatto doctor, who had been so severely 
punished that he died as a result of the encounter. 
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Mornoch was at the time running a sugar estate, and, 
according to the report of the proceedings, his account 
of himself and of his reasons for the savage onslaught 
upon a man universally respected in the island was 
unsatisfactory. At this point some very high official, 
an Administrator of a Colony, had stepped in, declared 
that he considered Mr. Mornoch justified in what he 
had done, and offered very large security for his future 
good behaviour. 

The next cutting was a leading article, of later date, 
in which it appeared that the pro-native Press was mak- 
ing a dead set at Mornoch, declaring that he had de- 
feated justice merely because he was an Englishman and 
had influential friends. It was, however, confidently 
asserted that he had made the place too hot to hold 
him. . 

A still later paragraph chronicled the disappearance 
of Mr. Mornoch and the sale of his estate. 

Lenox read with surprise and some indignation. 

"Did you say that young Berger gave you these?" 

"Yes, sir. His uncle was a planter out in them Indies, 
who came over to England this autumn, and he said, 
when he heard the name of Mornoch, as how perhaps 
that was the chap that left Los Aquas under a cloud. 
Of course, they said as it was none of their business. 
Commander Devenish chose his own friends, but they 
was a bit surprised at his putting of him up for the 
club." 

Lenox had reflected. 

"Well, Wilks, I agree with that. Captain Momoch's 
past life is no concern of ours. If the Squire goes surety 
for him, surely that is enough " 

"Ah, sir, but that is not all. Now comes something 
else. This" — ^with an overpowering air of mystery — • 
"is professional secrets, and if you wasn't a J.P. your- 
self, Mr. Lenox, I would not open my mouth." 
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"All right. Well?" asked the young man im- 
patiently: 

"Well, sir, truth is, there's something that isn't 
right going on down at Luttermouth. There's signal- 
ling, and there's other things too; but least said soonest 
mended. It all began, curiously enough, just after 
Captain Mornoch got to Lutteridge. Now, sir, with 
my own eyes, twice have I seen Captain Mornoch 
coming along the Luttermouth road, going 'ome to 
Lutteridge, past twelve o'clock at night. Suppose the 
Squire knows that, sir?" 

Lenox was surprised indeed. 

"Wilks, are you sure?." 

"I should 'ardly be fit for me place, sir, as a sergeant 
in the Devon Constabulary, if I could make a mistake 
on such a subject," said Wilks haughtily. "Then to- 
day, sir, I hear he has been all over the harbour works, 
and seen all kinds of things which the young gentleman 
said he wouldn't have no traitor see, not for a great deal. 
To put things plain, sir, I can see that young Mr. 
Berger has got the idea that the Captain is in the pay 
of a foreign Government. Anyway, we are going to 
keep a close look-out for one week from now. I am 
having the road just outside the Hall patrolled all night 
long, and the cliff path leading to the harbour. Shouldn^t 
you think that was rights sir?" 

"There can be no harm in it," said Lenox slowly, 
his cheeks reddening in the darkness. 

"Young Parsons, who lives down along by the post 
office, he says there was signal flashes one night last 
week," said the constable meditatively. " *Keep your 
silly old eyes skinned,' he says, and I tells him, *If 
you'd as little skin to your eyes as what I have, my 
lad, you'd see a deal more.' " 

"You are quite right to mention nothing of this,'* 
said Lenox hurriedly. "What you tell mc is very 
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disturbing. Shall you say anything to the Squire?" 

"No, sir, and I hope you won't, neither. For why, 
the Squire would feel bound to protect his guest, and the 
next thing, our Captain would be off and we should 
never find out the rights of it all. No, sir, our course 
is to watch and wait, and then pounce. When we can 
give Squire black and white for it, he can't be angry 
with us. Don't you think so, sir?" 

"Yes," said Larrie thoughtfully, "I see that. I 
believe you are right, Wilks. Look here 1 I'll think it 
over, and I should like to have another talk with you in 
the morning." 

The constable agred to this eagerly. He was bursting 
with pride in his mysterious information, and to have 
discovered someone whom he could tell, without any 
thought of treachery, was bliss. 

"I don't deny as it is a relief to be able to have it 
over with you, sir," he said. "It's a big responsibility, 
and it's no use going to headquarters till you're sure. 
They've got no use for suspicions, and they won't give 
you an extra man for anything short of facts." 

They separated, and the young man hastened on to 
Ashtrce, his head literally buzzing with what he had 
heard. 

II 

When Larrie Lenox again reached Lutteridge the 
family was assembled in the drawing-room, awaiting the 
announcement of dinner. There was a new enmity in 
the look he cast upon the favoured guest, who, as he 
entered, was seated upon a sofa beside Sacharissa, 
holding in his long, nervous hands khaki wool for her 
endless knitting activities. 

Yes 1 The black moustache conceded the mouth, but 
he was sure the face, with its somewhat remarkahfe 
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frontal bones and eyebrows a little raised at the outer 
ends, was the face of the man whose portrait appeared 
in the West Indian journal. A bad lot 1 And the good, 
simple Squire was welcoming him to the bosom of the 
family — apparently even considering him in the light 
of a possible son-in-law. He had never seen Sacharissa 
so animated. 

Deirdre, with the four children and the schoolboy 
guest, was seated at an old buhl table, playing the vulgar 
game of **Up, Jenkins 1" There was a good deal of 
noise, giggling and squeals, and a running thread of 
laughter. As Larrie walked in, the boys shouted to him 
to come to the table. The girls demurred. It would 
make an odd number, and Larrie was a formidable 
acquisition. 

"We ought to have invited Stan Berger,** remarked 
Lucy. 

"Why didn't you?'* inquired Larrie, sitting down. 
He was always very cordially disposed towards Mr. 
Berger junior, since he discovered that the young man 
admired Deirdre more than Sacharissa. 

"Oh, Deirdre always says *Nb'; she doesn't like 
him," put in Charles eagerly; and Lucy flashed back: 

"Of course you boys would like to keep Deirdre in 
.a cage, so that nobody but you should ever look at her. 
She doesn't object to Stan; it is you that won't have him 
asked." 

"You see," said Hugh, dropping his voice to a low 
note, "you are always so jolly decent, Larrie; content 
with old Saska ; but Stan hasn't got the sense. He wants 
to butt in here, and we don't like it" 

Larrie's cheeks grew hot at this very plain view of 
the situation, and he was glad that the Squire's entrance 
and the roll of the gong together put an end to the 
conversation. 
The whole length of t\\t t?Jc\^ ^ts^^x-^x^ei. \^€\\5a^ 
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from both young men at dinner. They sat one on either 
side of Saska, while Deirdre was next her unde at the 
lower end, with the schoolboy guest for her other neigh- 
bour. 

This being so, she was laughing and talking freely, 
but more than once she was brought up short by finding 
the steady gaze of Captain Momoch fixed upon her. 
In truth, he missed very little of what passed among 
the younger ones, though all the while yielding to 
Sacharissa a polite attention, and seeming not to notice 
how openly the girl wooed him in the very teeth of her 
devoted Larrie. 

Hide-and-seek all over the house was to be the pas- 
time after dinner, and Deirdre was presently heard 
begging that she might be allowed to be the first to hide. 

"I have hit on such a good place," said she; "no- 
body will ever find me." 

"You hide very well, I know, but I will undertake 
to say that I shall find you," said the distinct voice of 
the guest, speaking all down the table. 

Deirdre positively jumped. 
"Why," said she, "you sound very boastfuL Will 
you bet upon it?" 

"I will. You shall have any article of jewellery you 
choose to demand, while, if I win, you must give me the 
Christmas roses from your hair." 

"Done!" shouted the boys. "What a glorious betl 
If she wins she will a^ for a diamond tiara, won't you, 
Deir?" 

"Suppose I did?"' she cried defiantly. She was 
laughing, but her cheeks were warmly flushed, and she 
was consdous of a kind of rage. 

"If you did, I should give you one," replied the 
guest instantly. 

Sacharissa, vaguely displeased, pMt m Vvtr ^w\. 

'Some girls would take an uniaiT advaxA.a.^ o\ v^ 



at 
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generous an offer, Captain Momoch/' said she in her 
sweetest tones. 

"But not Miss Nugent, I am sure. To ask for a 
diamond tiara would be not the least unfair, but I 
hope, nevertheless, that that is not what she will 
desire." 

"Why?" asked Saska eagerly. 

"Because it could not be half as becoming as the 
Christmas roses," was the grave reply. 

"We had better turn the conversation to the subject 
of Captain Mornoch's personal appearance, I think," 
cried Deirdre, stung by this remark, which seemed to 
treat her as if she were a child. 

"Really, Deirdre, you seem unable to take a joke," 
said Sacharissa with her least pleasant smile. Never 
had she so desired to conquer as in the case of the new 
guest, with his subtle silences and his pungent speech. 
It occurred to her for the very first time to think her 
cousin "forward." 

For the rest of dinner she contrived to keep the talk 
of both gentlemen to their own end of the table. 

Directly dessert had been disposed of, the children 
rushed pell-mell into the hall, followed by the elders, 
including even the Squire, who, in spite of protests, 
looked as though he enjoyed what his sons called a 
"bit of a rag." 

"So I made you angry at dinner?" asked Mornoch 
of Deirdre, who was pouring coffee, and for the moment 
was alone at the little table, the family clustering round 
the hearth. 

She looked at him resentfully, but with isin expression 
intended for contempt. "You take me for a child, 
and it is a good game to tease children," was her 

reply. 

"I didn't mean to tease," said Mornoch slowly. 
"No? What then?" 
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"To challenge." 

She raised her head on that, looking him in the face 
to see what he meant. For the first time in her 
young life she saw a glimpse of a man's soul through 
his eyes. 

"Isn't It true that you are always hiding?" he 
ventured, low and hurriedly. "You pretend to be a 
petulant child; you won't show yourself to me. But 
I shall find you. I am pretty good at finding when I 
make up my mind to search." 

For a breathless moment they faced each other upon 
these words. The impulse to defy him was still para- 
mount. 

"I take your bet," she flashed. 

He smiled. 

"I thought you would." And with the words the 
boys rushed up and the curious moment ended. 

Deirdre finished her coffee and sped off to hide, the 
search party waiting for five minutes by the great hall 
clock. 

As Captain Momoch and Sacharissa set off together 
in the wake of the eager herd, Larrie turned to the 
Squire with an air of determination. 

"If you could wait a moment, sir, I should like to 
have a word with you." His manner was uneasy, and 
his host looked at him, faintly astonished. 

"Well, out with it, my boy," said he good-humoured- 
ly. He thought most probably that he was to be asked 
to sanction his daughter's engagement. 

"It's not much," said Larrie nervously, "but I think 
I ougnt to let you know something about your new 
friend. Captain Momoch." 

The Squire smiled. 

"New IS the wrong word, Larrie. I have known 
Leonard Mornoch since he was in velvet suits." 
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"Ohl" The young man was manifesdy taken aback. 
"You — er — know his record — er " 

*'His record?" The tone was dry. "Arc you sug- 
gesting-^ " 

''I am suggesting that there may be things in Captain 
Mornoch's past which you don't know," said Larrie 
bluntly. "I mean, which you don't know and the 
police do." 

^^The police!^ . . . And what, if I dare inquire, have 
the police to do with Captain Mornoch?" 

"Why, of course, that is just it. I felt sure you 

could not know. I Oh, ten to one there is nothing 

in it; but something or other has put the police on his 
track, and I thought I ought to give you a hint, as it 
would be so confounded unpleasant for you if— if any- 
thing " 

"Thanks," said the Squire quietly. "What you 
tell me is very interesting. It throws a new light upon 
the intelligence of our local constabulary, wWch I con- 
fess I have not hitherto rated very high. Something, 
you say, has caused the police to suspect my guest. 
Something, was it — or somebody, do you suppose?" 

Larrie coloured. 

"Well," he said, "it was somebody, I Own. I had 
better perhaps say no more. It seems that you only 
think me impertinent and interfering. Your guest has, 
it appears, the habit of prowling about the coast late at 
night. He has lived much abroad, and just now, in the 
state of the country, people are apt to be suspicious, 
especially as something in the way of signalling seems 
to be going on down here. But please understand that I 
don't want to butt in." 

"As you have said so much, perhaps you will just say 
a few words more. Of what, exactly, was it that you 
'Wished to warn me?" 
"That the various ways do^tv tc^ Viafc ^o^sx \x^\tL <!sii\ 
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house will be watched every night for a week from now. 
If Captain Momoch goes down there he is likely to be 
arrested." 

The Squire looked grave. 

"How many assistants has Wilks ? I thought he was 
the only constable in the village?'' 

"The coastguards are to help him." 

"Ah, I see! Leaving the harbour and the bay 
unwatched ?" 

Larrie hesitated. 

"I suppose they can't be in two places at once," he 
admitted reluctantly. "They think they have a strong 
case against Captain Momoch. However, he has only 
to refrain from going out late at night, and they will 
see that it is all a mare's nest, as I see you yourself 
believe." 

"Thanks, Larrie. You have done quite right to speak. 
I appreciate your friendship. Meanwhile, you may 
take it from me that the great Wilks has the wrong 
sow by the ear, as we say in our refined West Coun- 
try. 

"Thank you," said Larrie, relieved. "Sorry if I've 
been a goat, but I didn't want Momoch to walk into the 
arms of a coastguard. I'll be off now; they don't seem 
to have found Miss Deirdre yet. She said she had a fine 
place in her mind." 

At the end of a corridor, on the first floor at Lut- 
teridge, was a small room, half office, half study, 
wherein laboriously the Squire cast up accounts and 
transacted the business connected with his ancestral 
acres. 

Just above the low wainscot, behind his chair, hung 
an old picture, behind which was a large cupboard, 
known as the secret panel. It was filled with files of old 
newspapers. Perhaps for this rcasotv^ iptiVia:^^ oc^ ^r.- 
:ount of a story of haunting m tVus Toottv^ \\.\v^^ tv^n^x 
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been used as a hiding-place. Deirdre curled herself up 
quite comfortably upon a newspaper throne, and heard 
with glee the sweeping past of the hunt. She listened for 
some minutes to the sounds faintly borne to her, now 
near, now dying quite away. WHen she had been sought 
in vain for a quarter of an hour, the big gong would 
sound in the hall, and she would emerge victorious. 
Time crept on; she was sure she must shortly hear the 
signal, when she heard the door of the room behind 
whose wall she was concealed open and shut sharply, 
and her uncle's voice broke the silence — sounding al- 
most as plainly as if no panel were between. 

"Sorry to interrupt your game, Mornoch, but this is 
important." 

Thereupon Mornoch's voice in answer thrilled 
Deirdre's pulses. 

"No; it can't be as important as the winning of my 
bet. Won't you wait until I am on the track of that 
will-o'-the-wisp Deirdre?" 

Deirdre, when she heard him speak, kept silent, be- 
cause of his boast that he would find her. She dared 
not move, though she realised with shame that she was 
eavesdropping. 

"Nonsense," said the Squire abruptly. "Lenox has 
just been telling me something that you must hear. Sit 
there a minute, I'll tell you. The first arrival is expected 
this week " 

"Lenox told you thatf^ 

"No, no. He told me something quite different. 
He told me that old Wilks has been got hold of " 

"The fat bobby? Negligible, my dear John, 
negligible!'* 

"For the sake of common sense, Leonard, let mc 

speak! Poor old Wilks has been persuaded that you 

are not what you seem. He has been advised to watch 

all roads from this house to tVve WtX^owt wt.T>^ \\\^\.\!ma 
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week. In order to do this he must call the coastguard 
men off their beats. Then, you see, while attention is 
concentrated on this house " 

Mornoch gave a long, soft whistle. 

"I see — my word, but I see!" he said thoughtfully. 
**Now — ^now — how is this to be circumvented? . . . 
H'h, h'm I I must leave here, methinks. Yes ! I must 
leave, so that at the last moment the coastguards will 
be at their places, and that alone will disconcert our 
dear friends at Dymleigh Towers! I never in all my 
life felt so reluctant to leave any place as I now feel to 
leave Lutte ridge." He paused a moment and then added 
heavily, **I won't go! I can't! — I simply can't tear 
myself away! . . . What put them on my scent, I 
wonder?" 

"Simply the desire to throw the village off theirs, I 
should say. You are the only stranger about here. It is 
a real difficulty, though. If you leave, they could not 
send anybody else until too late." 

"No other town big enough to hide in within miles," 
ruminated Mornoch, who seemed to be sitting with his 
head thrown back against the frame of the picture 
behind which Deirdre crouched. 

"There Is a way," said the Squire deliberately. "I 
hardly like to suggest it— but the story that child 
Deirdre was telling in the hall this evening gave me an 
idea." 

"By Jove ! The Haunted Well ! Does the apparatus 
work now?" 

"It does, and the room, though very small, is venti- 
lated. It would be abominably uncomfortable, and you 
would be entirely dependent upon me. I should have to 
provision you, and to draw you to the surface at night. 
Not one of our servants would venture after tvl^Jvtt'jll 
Into that courtyard, and no wiudoN'? m >^vt 'vc^-^i^vx.^^ 
part of the house overlooks it.'' 
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*'It really sounds feasible, Devenish. But I must 
plan a mock departure, must I not?^' 

''Yes. I think I see how that could be done. But 
are you counting the cost of this thing?" 

"My dear sir, I have known the interior of a jail in 
the tropics I Does one look for couches of rose leaves 
when one starts out upon a job like mine? It is a fine 
idea, to my mind, and ypu see I shan't have to leave 
Lutteridge after alL" 

"I'm flattered," said the Squire, wondering if his 
minx, Saska, was going to chuck poor Larrie for the 
sake of Momoch's long green eyes. 

"Well," said his friend lightly, "let us talk this over 
later when our absence won't excite comment. Just 
now I am on a game of hide-and-seek, and as a most 
expensive bet hangs upon my success, don't be vexed 
with me if I dart away to make one last effort to keep 
my end up." 

She heard her uncle laugh; heard him say, "What 
a boy you are 1" and Mornoch's gay retort as he ran 
out: 

"Well, come to that, I'm a young man yet!" 

The Squire took two or three impatient turns in the 
room, then, as it was cold, he too went out and banged 
the door after him. 

The girl who wa^ left was shivering with excitement. 
She had done a disgraceful thing, but she felt no peni- 
tence. Every pulse in her thrilled to the thought of the 
coolness of the man who was cheerfully agreeing to be 
incarcerated in the Haunted Well. 

There was nerve for you! She sat on her heels, 

wringing her little hands tightly together and thinking 

how fine it was to be a man, mixed up in some deed of 

secrecy and daring! Was it possible that the popular 

Bergers should be traitotsl ?Avt ttm^mbered, with a 

shiver y how she had aWa^sYvalt^^vwv^^x^^T. 
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At the moment the thunder of the gong announced 
that her time was over. She had won her bet I 

Never in all her life had she known such excitement 
as possessed her when she made her appearance in the 
hall, and was received with yells and shouts of triumph 
by the boys, her unfailing allies. 

"Where were you, Deirdre?" cried Lucy and May. 

"As if I should tell I I'll hid« there another time. I 
knew it was a good place." 

"What is Captain Momoch to give you? Go on I 
Ask for the tiara 1" clamoured everybody. 

Mornoch, his hands behind him, stood gazing with 
that quizzical expression which the young girl resented. 
As she met his eyes, the self-consciousness bred in her 
by the thought of what she knew paralysed her will 
for the time being. Momoch had never seemed so light- 
hearted. He had suddenly put from him his old grave 
manner. She turned away, saying pettishly that the 
bet was off. She had bet on a certainty, and that 
disqualified the whole transaction. 

"Indeed, Deirdre, I think you're right," observed 
Sacharissa primly. "I am sure papa would not approve 
of your taking jewellery from Captain Mornoch; it is 
just what he would dislike." 

"Well, I never," shouted Hugh at once, "didn't 
Larrie give you a bracelet last Christmas?" 

"Ah, but then Saska is Saska and I am I," replied 
Deirdre, unable to keep back the bitter little speech, 
though ashamed of herself for uttering it. 

Never had she appeared in so disagreeable a light. 
During the five minutes' wait while Charles went off 
to hide she talked only to Baines, the shy boy guest, 
while Saska sat beside the Captain and in an undertone 
begged him to excuse her cousin. 

"You may think her manners ViadJ"^ %?Ad ^^ "S^^"^- 
ingly, ''but if you could have setu Yvet ?l% ^"^ ^-^j^^^nkol 
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she first came to us !" A deep sigh filled in the picture. 
'*Hcr father was killed in the Boer War, when she was 
quite tiny, and my aunt, her mother, had to sell all her 
jewels to pay his debts. The Nugents kept Deirdrc 
for a while, after my aunt's death, but when my father 
went over to see her, he found her so neglected and run- 
ning wild that he brought her here. I think mamma 
was afraid at first, but it has not turned out so bad as 
we thought it might." 

"That's a good thing," replied the Captain, a trifle 
dryly. 

Saska, however, never saw when she was boring a 
hearer. 

"She really ought to have been a boy, you know," 
said she plaintively; to which all that he could find in 
reply was: 

"Do you think so?" 

He never got a chance to speak a single word to 
Deirdre after that, and she only called "Good night" 
to him from the stairs as she went up. 

Ill 

The Squire escorted Larrie Lenox to the door that 
night when he was departing. 

"By the by, with regard to that little talk of ours," 
said he, with a smile; "it's an odd coincidence that 
Mornoch has just told me he must go to London to- 
morrow. Leaving by the 10.15. That ought to relieve 
Wilks's mind — eh? I own I breathed more freely when 
I heard it, for there will be now, I trust, no need to take 
off the coastguards from their proper work, which 
struck me as a most unwise proceeding, in view of the 
rumours of which you tell me." 
Larrie Jooked half relieved^ half suspicious. 
''You think Wilts m\suV^tvT^ 
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The Squire shrugged his shoulders. 

"What does your own sense suggest? Momoch is 
heir-presumptive of a good old Scots baronetcy. He is 
well off, and has a social position to maintain, besides 
holding the King's commission. Even if he were a 
traitor at heart, do you think he is likely to play so 
dangerous a game?" 

Larrie pondered it as he walked home. 

Everybody at Lutteridge was disgusted to l,carn next 
morning at breakfast that Captain Momoch was going 
away. He told the boys, however, that they should take 
a less selfish view. 

"Perhaps the old Medical Board is seized with a 
tardy fit of remorse, and h^s decided to let me through," 
he suggested. "Mr. Lenox, as you all heard, gave me 
a pretty stiff hint yesterday as to rejoining. I own I 
thought it came with a bad grace from a strapping 
fellow who ought to have been at the Front long ago."- 

Sacharissa hereupon launched into a long defence of 
Larrie's reasons for delay. Delrdre said nothing, nor 
did she add her voice to .the chorus of lamentation. She 
was very gay all breakfast-time, but never glanced in 
Captain Momoch's direction. 

Later, when the car was at the door and everyone 
assembled in the hall to bid the guest farewell, Deirdre 
alone was absent. 

The fact depressed Mornoch, but he would not show 
it. He assured May that he would come again, perhaps 
before very long, if the Medical Board was so cruel as 
to turn him down once more ; and so was carried out of 
?^ght down the long avenue, where Sergeant Wilks was 
concealed to watch and make sure that this departure 
was a reality and no sham. 

That night the Squire said he had promised the 
vicar that he would look in and he\p «M^\t ^t. ^^.t^^3c5\:^ 
accounts. For this purpose he mtYvdt^.^ ^Toxa ^^ 
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family circle as soon as he had dined, and did not r^ 
appear until bedtime. 

That night also Deirdre hardly closed her eyes. Be- 
fore her vivid fancy floated the picture of Mornoch 
passing the hours of darkness alone in that awesome 
place. She was herself wonderfully fearless, but even 
she would not dare to lie there, hour after hour, in the 
confined space which had once been the scene of such 
torment. She wondered what kind of bed her uncle had 
provided; whether he had given his prisoner plenty of 
food; whether he had remembered to include one or 
two interesting books to turn the victim's thoughts from 
the ghastliness of the place. 

And now he was there alone. What message would 
the silence bring? The groans of a strong man in agony; 
the restless pacing to and fro; the ever-renewed hope o£ 
rescue, perpetually disappointed? She suffered almost 
as much on behalf of Mornoch as though she herself had 
been in his place. She guessed that he would not emerge 
from concealment that night. But probably the next 
night he would be raised by the Squire, and they might 
quite possibly both of them go down to the coast 
What was it they suspected? What was going on? 

She had to lie still and control herself by main force. 
If she dropped into sleep, she dreamed instantly of the 
well, of cold touches laid upon her, of horrible sounds 
which affrighted her and caused her to start awake, 
trembling all over. 

Next morning Saska was in very bad humour, for 
Captain Mornoch had departed without so much as J 
even a special pressure of her hand. During the last ' 
few days of his stay she had succeeded in offending even 
the long-suffering Lenox. He made no appearance all 
that long, dull day, and Deirdre, weary as she was, 
found herself obliged to summon her forces to take 
the boys out and keep ^^m ^m\x^t.dL^ ^wx^Vnrx V^ft.^d 
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was splitting and she longed to indulge in a good long 
cry. 

That night she exerted all her self-control and man- * 
aged to rest fairly soundly. She watched the Squire's 
face narrowly during the next day, and felt sure that 
things were going well. He was preoccupied, but not 
anxious or depressed. Evidently the "mode departure" 
had answered the intended purpose and they were able> 
quite unsuspected, to keep an eye upon their enemies. 

It was on the late afternoon of the fourth day that 
the telegram came — the long-delayed message from the 
Admiralty, bidding Commander Devenish report him- 
self at Whitehall the following morning at ttn o'clock. 
The first impression of which he was conscious was that 
of overwhelming joy. Here was, he hoped, the com- 
mand he had craved so long in vain. His next feeling 
was of embarrassed recollection. What was he to do 
about Mornoch? 

Time was short. When he had packed his bag and 
snatched a meal he must leave at once to catch the night 
express at Exeter. To draw his captive from the well 
was a long business, demanding all his strength. Even 
if he had time to do it before setting out, what could 
he do with him — ^where hide him? That the departed 
guest should be known to have returned would be fatal 
t^ all their plans ; for the critical moment, the moment 
for which they were on the watch, was not, could not 
be, far off now. 

Evidently, for the four-and-twenty hours of his 
absence, Mornoch must be left where he was. The 
authorities were sure to allow their new commander 
at least eight-and-forty hours to get his kit. He could 
hasten home and accomplish the release. 

Deirdre, watching his face, saw the feelings chase 
each other across it, and, with Vitt ^tcxtt \awywV.^j?^v 
read him like a book. 
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She and he had just finished having tea together, 
being, by a strange coincidence, the only ones at home 
that evening. Sacharissa and the children had gone 
to a big children's party, all padced into Larrie's huge 
touring car. Deirdre had remained at home, greatly 
to the boys' disgust, because she was the secretary of 
the local association for providing comforts for the 
troops. She had her accounts to balance, her articles 
to pack, by the following day. She $tood now, with 
knitted brows and beating heart, watching her uncle as 
he ordered a bag for one night to be packed, and the 
motor to be at the door in an hour's time exactly. The 
harassed jailer then repaired to that litde office where, 
so few nights ago, Deirdre had hidden herself. Sitting 
down he scribbled a hasty note, explaining the situation 
to Momoch, who, he knew, would cheerfully accept 
twenty-four hours' incarceration sooner than endanger 
the plans now so completely laid. 

Having written his note. Commander Devenish took 
a string bag, and, kneeling down, unlocked the cupboard 
at the foot of an old mahogany bureau. From within 
he^xtracted a tin of biscuits, a tin of butter, another of 
jam, a fourth containing Swiss milk. To these he added 
sardines and a tongue in glass. 

Putting all these things carefully into the bag, be 
opened the door and looked forth into the corridor, 
which was known — ^none knew why — as the Nun's 
passage. 

Nobody was about, so he came softly out, opened a 
narrow door in the opposite wall leading to a small 
backstair, and descended, rapidly and silently. 

He emerged into the dark of the old haunted court- 
yard. So black was the moonless night that he could 
not even see the well in the centre* Nobody was about 
The men had all gone Vvom^ %ome time since, and no 
maid would go near this part ol >3afc ^fsa\i\sv?Jl\Kt iasU«v 
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nor was there anything to bring them diither, since no 
poultry nor pigs were kept here, only the big farm 
wagons and reaping machines. 

The Squire was uneasy in his mind, for to-nigt^t must 
be perforce a wasted night. He saw no way to help 
that. Momoch must remain, like the truth he sought, 
at the bottom of a well; and, moreover, he felt very 
uncertain of being able to attract his prisoner's atten- 
tion. 

As has been said, a long passage and an ascending 
corkscrew stair intervened between the well and the 
secret chamber. When Momoch was in his room he 
could hear no sound. True, he frequently came down, 
in order to fill his kettle or to breathe fresher air tnan 
that of his dungeon, but as he was out most of the 
night, he had been acquiring the habit of sleeping 
by day. He would be certainly asleep at this mo« 
ment 

Caution prevented any but low calling or soft 
whistling. Devcnish was right. The man below was out 
of hearing. No reply came from the depths. All that 
he could do was to leave the budcetful of food hanggig 
at the full extent of the chain, the note conspicuously on 
top of the pile. Long ago, when the exploration of the 
well chamber had been now and again permitted to the 
young folks, their father had arranged that the chain 
upon which the bucket hung should be made long enough 
to reach the threshold of the door and no longer, fear- 
ing that one day some child might be let fall low 
enough to touch the water. 

The well was not often used, though the water was 
good. The farm labourers, liF they wanted any, let 
down a small tin pail on a rope. 

As the chain ran out, to his relief, Devenish felt the 
pull and the sudden sladcening, wViicJfci toVfii ^^^ %wcvfc* 
one below had got hold. Hastily ^e \taTvt^ 
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was pitch dark and he could see nothing — ^and spoke: 

''The note explains all. I have not a moment to 
waste. Good luck!" 

He heard a murmur— or so he thought — so did not 
linger, but made his way back through the little postern, 
and in a few minutes was sitting down to a hastily pre- 
pared meal. Before he had been eating long his niece 
slipped into the room, came to the table and took a seat, 
her expression, as she looked steadfastly at him, being 
so unusual as to arrest his attention. 

"Hallo, miss, what is it?" he asked; and his brow 
contracted as she replied: 

"There is something I must say before you go." 

"Sorry, Deirds, but I can*t listen. If you and Saska 
have fallen out, why, all I can say is you must fall in 
again. I have no time." 

"It's nothing so silly as that," she replied her colour 
mounting and her voice unsteady. "It is of such great 
importance that you must listen before you go — please, 
please !" 

"If it's a love affair it must wait till I come back," 
he said, speaking with added peremptoriness, because 
he felt his curiosity piqued. 

"Oh, nothing of that kind, uncle, really ! It is some- 
thing I have done that I am ashamed of, and you will 
be angry — awfully, I should think." 

"Out with it, then," he roared; "anything will be 
better than all this beating about the bush 1" 

Permission gained, she gulfed, looked round, and 
seemed half inclined to bolt without speaking ; but, ] 
thinking better of her fear, she pulled herself together 
and said breathlessly : 

"/ know where Captain Mornoch is.'' 

"Well, by all " He stared at her dumbly, 

"Fes. I know by a disgraceful means. I listened. 
/ was bidden — in the panA, ^oxxVrio^.XiOwLxAxVNjtTjl^^ 
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turc — in your office the night we played hide-and-seek — 
the night you proposed the plan to— to him." 

"Deirdre 1" The Squire sprang up, leaning forward 
and striking his fist on the table. "Whom have you 
told? Answer me that, and the truth, if you please 1 
Who, beside myself, knows of this?" 

"Why, nobody," said she, looking up with a tear half- 
way down either cheek. "Of course I could not tell. 
I tried to forget that I knew myself. But when I heard 
that you had to go away suddenly, I thought you might 
want help. I — I could not wind him up, but I could 
take food or a message." 

He had subsided again into his chair. He took up 
his glass and drained it before speaking again. Then 
he asked sharply : 

"Are you to be trusted, I wonder? A will-o'-the- 
wisp like you?" 

"Yes, I am," said the girl, short and sharp, facing 
him squarely, with her mouth set 

"Well, then, as you know so much I may as well tell 
you a little more. Listen carefully, for I must be off 
in a very few minutes' time. I have been to the well, 
and let down his bucket of food, with a note, telling him 
he must stay where he is for the next four-and-twenty 
hours. I shall almost certainly come back to-morrow 
for my things. If I should not, he will not worry, since 
he has plenty of food and knows I have been called 
away. Should I, for any reason, be unable to return, 
then, at ten o'clock on >the evening of the day after 
to-morrow, you must lower him fresh food and a mes- 
sage. Should you havi the nerve to go?" 

"I know I have." 

"Saying nothing to'Saska or anybody else? Remem- 
ber, the courtyard is haunted. You would have to go 
alone, and in the dark " 
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He eyed her keenly. Then he drew from his podcet 
three keys tied together, and rapidly gave some direc- 
tions. ^'One thing more. We must be prepared for all 
eventualities. Should anything quite unforeseen come 
about — ;as that I should be killed on the railway or 
anything — ^you had better tell Larrie Lenox where he 
is, and ask him to get him out for you.'* 

"Nol" cried Deirdre sharply. "Forgive me, undc, 
but I know that would not be prudent I do not trust 
Larrie ; he is such friends with Stan Berger, and — and 
he hasn't much sense either. If I tell anybody, it will 
be Hugh ; he is strong and sensible. He and I between 
us could haul up Captain Momoch if necessary." 

Her uncle laughed, not as though displeased. He 
was staring at her with a good deal of surprise. 

"So be it," he said, "but I hope it may be unneces- 
sary." His eyes ran consideringly over the usually elf- 
ish face, where now no dimples showed. Her mouth 
and chin were gravely set, and he thought the light of 
her Irish eyes, under the shadow of her soft, loose, hair, 
was like a fire burning steadily. A new thought came 
to him. "There is one thing more," he said, and broke 
off, hesitating obviously. 

"I believe I can guess. Do you want me to keep a 
look-out on the cliff to-night?" 

"Are you a witch? That is precisely what I was 
about to suggest. Should you not be afraid?" 

She laughed, the dimples showing themselves for a 
moment. 

"I should love it," said she. 

"You must go alone, but I think you would not run 
much risk. I only want you to go along the cliff, past 
Djmi Point, to that place where Hugh sprained his 
ankle, two years ago; do you remember?" 

''Of course, I know it «2LCtV} " 

''Could you get there Vv^out ^ovtv?,Aqt\^<^^x^"^^' 
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"Quite easily. I know a dozen private ways down 
to the Dym Point cliffs. The boys and I always played 
smugglers there in old days.'* 

"You must leave the house by way of the haunted 
courtyard, and when you get to the place, just below 
the seaward edge of the cliff, close to a big bramble — 
on the farther side of it — is a ledge where you can sit, 
looking straight out to sea. Take your watch with you, 
the electric torch out of the bureau, and a pencil and 
paper. At half-past one precisely you must flash your 
light straight out to sea, in a series, as follows"- — he 
laid a paper on the table before her. "You can do 
that? It is not Morse; it is a private code." 

"The boys and I have often done Morse. I can do 
this quite easily." 

"Right. When you have done It, wait five minutes 
by your watch, and if no answer comes to you from 
the sea, repeat your signal. Then when you get answer- 
ing flashes, note them down as carefully as you can. 
That is all. Go unseen, return unseen. If you are fol- 
lowed — if you see anyone about — don't show, hide. For 
you to be caught would be perhaps the downfall of all 
that Momoch has in hand. I am trusting you with a 
great deal, Deirdre. I hardly know why." 

"I am afraid it's because there is nobody else to 
trust," said she mournfully. "But, by God's help, I 
won't fail you. I am quick and ready. I don't think 
I shall be caught" 

"Give me your hand, child," he said, as he rose from 
the table, "and vow, before God, that you will keep 
faith." 

She dung to his hand with both hers, and said quietly, 
"Before God, I will keep faith." 
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IV 



After three nights' vigil and two restless days, 
Leonard Momoch slept. He lay upon the mattress 
provided for him by the Squire, wrapped in a rug and 
an eiderdown quilt. A small oil-lamp, burning on a wall 
bracket, shed light upon his strange surroundings. 
There was no fireplace in the secret chamber, whose 
dimensions were ten feet by ten. There was a table, 
a chair, and a broad stone shelf, perhaps used as a bed 
in the old times, upon which now stood a couple of spirit 
stoves with which he could heat water and fill a stone 
bottle to prevent his feet from freezing. His coffee- 
pot, cup and saucer, plate, knife and fork lay beside the 
stoves. 

There was a wash-basin and some towels, and some 
other necessaries. 

The room was built entirely of stone, and the roof 
was vaulted, with an aperture, about six inches square^ 
at the top of the vault, which served as a shaft through 
which air was admitted. In olden days a fire may have 
been lit in the centre of the floor, the smoke escaping 
as it could above. 

On the table were writing materials and a few books. 
It was the identical table which bore marks of th^ 
madness of hunger of the distracted victim. Its massive 
edges had evidently been gnawed by teeth, and in all 
likelihood by human teeth. The chair, of oak, with 
heavy arms, belonged to the same early period. It was 
a weird place, and the captive was heartily tired of it. 

But now he slept. He had taken off coat and boots, 

collar and tie. With three days' beard upon his usually 

fastidious chin, he looked, as he lay there, a wild figure 

enough. He had been ocoipYing the long, dreary hours 

o/ solitude in writing. It >n^^ ^ dvM\^ ^ScJjea^ v^ is^^ 
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as he knew full well. He had been inventing love-letters 
to Deirdre Nugent. 

He told himself that the pastime was harmless. She 
would never see them. He was thirty-five and she was 
twenty-two. Moreover, it was war-time, and his own 
life was in constant danger, owing to the nature of the 
services he rendered to his country. But he had fallen 
in love as one may at three-and-twenty ; and Deirdre, 
he was well persuaded, scorned him. 

He solaced himself, therefore, by imagining that it 
had fallen out otherwise. He feigned himself plighted 
to her and she to him, and he thought what he might 
say to her under those glorious circumstances, were he a 
captive, deprived of the sight of her wonderful face. 
He was much surprised at the ability to write such 
letters which he seemed to himself to develop. 

Now, in the light of the dim little lamp, he filled his 
sleep with dreams of her, dreams in which they were 
always together, though not always either safe or happy. 

At last he awoke with a start. 

All was still, all as usual. He looked at his watch and 
found that it was half-past nine in the evening. At 
half-past ten the Squire would come, let down his sup- 
plies, and draw him up for his night's watch. He rose 
and busied himself in preparing his evening meal, lit 
his spirit lamp, boiled his kettle, made himself cofiee, 
cut up the remains of a loaf, and finished the cold 
sausage which had also served him for lunch. He felt so 
hungry that he also boiled and devoured a couple of 
eggs. 

He quite enjoyed his meal, but by the time he had 
finished there was but little left in his larder. 

When he had reassumed his coat, collar, etc., it was 
almost time for the Squire to visit him. He lit his 
pipe, put on his hat and thick overcoat^ and ^t.\vl o^xsS.^ 
down a corkscrew staircase, and a\otv^ ^. c^^^ xarws^. 
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passage to the well door. He usually left this open, as 
a further means of ventilation. To-night was so dark 
that he had to use his electric torch to guide his feet, for 
fear of falling out into the well shaft. 

Reaching the entrance, he stood for a few moments 
inhaling the damp, cold air and smoking contentedly. 

No sound came to him from above, and when he had 
waited a quarter of an hour he began to wonder; for 
Devenish was usually very punctual to his time. How- 
ever, a thousand things might have occurred to delay 
him. The captive waited another quarter of an hour. 
His pipe was empty and he was very cold. 

He pulled his torch from his pocket, flashing its light 
upward on the sides of the well. To his astonishment 
he now saw an object of odd shape, which seemed to 
him to be clinging to the opposite wall of the shaft. 
Further investigation showed him that this was the 
bucket. It was caught, or hanging, upon a big clump of 
polypodium fern which grew in an interstice of the wall. 

It was far out of reach, for the well was exceptionally 
wide, and the clump of fern was not only on the other 
side, but well above his head. He could, however, sec 
quite clearly that it was empty, since it was hanging 
half inverted, so that its contents, if it had been let down 
full, as usual, must have been precipitated into the 
water. 

He could not get it. Had he been able to do so, he 
was certain he could climb out of his prison by the chain, 
and, in spite of the hazard of being seen, he thought he 
would have risked it to ascertain what was the mat- 
ter. 

However, he calmed himself. Some hitch had oc- 
curred, some unforeseen difficulty had delayed his 
friend. He would come when he could, and until he 
came the prisoner's duty was to keep vigil. Lighting 
another pipe he set to padtv^ ^^ %\atkfc ^^^'^^.SB^^ to and 
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fro, to and fro. Thus the hours of the night wore on. 
Weariness inexpressible crept over him. 

Towards morning he retired to his room for a while, 
in order to boil water and try to warm himself; yet he 
descended every hour to make sure that the bucket 
retained its curious position. 

By eight o'clock the faint light of day glimmered 
down the shaft. He could hear the sound of men's 
voices, the rattle of a farm cart drawn out from the 
shed and harnessed. The Squire would not come now, 
could not be expected until nightfall, and meanwhile he 
had very little left to eat. 

Returning to his prison he collected what scraps 
remained, and had breakfast — a remnant of cake, one 
egg, two dry biscuits and a bit of cheese. No Swiss 
milk was left, but he drank black coffee. Very little 
methylated spirit was left, but he thought he could 
manage to keep warm until relief came, as he felt sure 
it must, that night. 

During the whole day the bucket remained just 
where it was, hitched upon the projecting clump of 
polypody* Each hour he grew colder — colder and more 
hungry. 

Of course he occupied himself in futile efforts to gueiss 
what had happened. There was one hypothesis upon 
which he feared to dwell ; Devenish might be dead. If 
so, the secret had died with him. Nobody else — nobody 
on earth — ^knew where he was. Unless he could con- 
trive to escape, history would re-enact itself in the secret 
dungeon. 

It was, however, by far the most likely supposition 
that suspicion had been in some way aroused, and that 
the Squire saw nothing for it but to keep quiet until it 
was allayed. In that case it was merely a question of 
time. His friend would know tVvat Vv^ ^wJA \n»n^ 
patience and confidence in Viim. H^ t.o\^ Vivxtv.vSsi ^SsJj»a 
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many times, but by nightfall he was very depressed^ cold 
and hunger both gaining upon him. 

When midnight had past he began to believe the 
worst. 

Well 1 If it were so — ^if Devenish had died suddenly, 
he did not mean to lie there passively. Somehow or 
other he would cut his way out, or force his way up, or 
make his voice heard above ground. His desperation 
was greatly increased by the reflection that he was caged, 
helpless, for a second night, during which the English 
submarine would wait in vain for signals, and the enemy 
have it all his own way. 

For the present he was helpless, abandoned in that 
sinister spot with its dark and awful record of pain and 
anguish. As he sat by the table, once gnawed by a man 
in the agonies of starvation, the discomfort in his own 
interior growing hourly more acute, he felt the despair- 
ing influences of his dungeon beg^n to flow subtly all 
about him. 

He began to believe himself watched by a baleful, 
unseen presence, which was deriving some unholy joy 
from the sight of his calamity. Only by exerting stern 
control could he shake off the horror of the idea. 

Soon after midnight he boiled his last kettle, drank 
black coffee, and filled a hot-water bottle. In his empty 
condition the coffee had a terribly stimulating effect 
upon his brain. Horrible hallucinations visited him. He 
saw his forsaken predecessor in bodily form, a bearded, 
cadaverous figure, with gaps in his teeth and dim, blood- 
shot eyes, raving, screeching, beating the wall with 
bleeding hands, sucking the blood as it ran. 

He never closed his eyes. It was a kind of waking 

delirium. By morning he came slowly back to command 

over himself, but felt as If he should never sleep again. 

Cold water formed his bttakfast^ and when he had 

drunk it he gave his mind to atv uxxfctwpt \.o $L\^^$k!^^^ 
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bucket from its perch. He had a kind of boat-hook 
with which he was accustomed to catch the chain and 
draw in the descending stores. He detached the short 
cord from the little pail he used to dip up water and 
tried to lasso the thing. In vain ! In the narrow width 
of his doorway he could get no purchase, no force to 
fling. He determined, if nobody came that night, to 
hack off a leg from his table, tie it to the end of the boat- 
hook, and thus detach the thing that dangled so tempt- 
ingly above his head. Yet he knew the cutting off, with 
no tools but table knives, of a leg of that massive oak 
would be the work of hours and hours. 

The sides of the well were covered with a wet green 
film, and at the level where he stood there were few 
chinks. Above, near the mouth, the ferns had found 
more foothold, but the dump which had detained the 
bucket was the lowest on the wall. To creep out thus 
seemed to him barely possible. 

For him the hours of that brief winter's day were 
endless. When night fell he dragged himself slowly 
up his spiral stair, feeling too exhausted to trouble very 
greatly as to what might come next He huddled him- 
self under all the wraps he could collect, and lay on his 
mattress for warmth. Before he knew it, he had sunk 
into a state, half sleep, half stupor, in which he was at 
least safe from the sinister visions which black coffee 
and starvation had combined to produce. 



There was much excitement among the young people 
when they returned home and heard the news of their 
father's summons to London. 

Sacharissa brought back in her train, tvot owV^ \j^\.x\^> 
hut Stan Berger, to spend the evcxCvt^t— "Ccv^ \otcc.« 
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for her own pleasure, the latter chiefly to annoy Deirdre, 
who notoriously disliked him. 

The sight of young Berger produced a curious effect 
to-night upon the Irish girl. Her fighting instinct arose 
in her, the consciouness of the secret she held made 
her long to outwit him. 

As a rule, Stanislaus avoided the Manor House dur- 
ing the boys' holidays, since at such times it was almost 
impossible to get a word with Miss Nugent To-night, 
however, the boys were tired out. They had eaten and 
drunk so much that they declined to sit down to dinner, 
and they and the little girls drifted away to bed, leav- 
ing the four grown-up young people to sup together 
unchaperoned. 

It was a gay little party. Of course the circumspect 
Miss Devenish would not have dreamed of such a thing 
had she had any idea of her father's sudden departure, 
but as things had fallen out, who could blame her? 

They sat round the hall fire after supper, talking in 
couples. Sacharissa and her lover presently retired to- 
gether to the grand piano, entrenched behind which they 
sang duets — with intervals. 

Stan, for almost the first time in their acquaintance, 
found himself tete-a-tete with Deirdre, and though his 
mind was at the moment concentrated upon far 
other pursuits, he yet felt a little delirious at the 
situation. 

She sat, work in hand, in the comer of a big Chester- 
field. By her side a small table held her basket and a 
rose-shaded electric lamp. She was demure and sedu- 
lously occupied, but not so stand-ofEsh as he had hitherto 
found her. 

"So Captain Mornoch has gone,'* he remarked, after 
they had chatted of many things. 

''Oil, yes I Several da^^ agc^. We have almost for- 
gotten him already,'" repYvtd ^t i\t\ \Tvei&^x«v^^. 
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"I understand he is a very old friend of the Squire." 

"His family is. I mean, I think Uncle John knows 
his brother better than he knows him." 

"Ahl That explains a good deal," said Stan, in a 
meaning way. 

Deirdre laid down her work and flashed a glance. 

"Explains — ^what?" 

He laughed gently. 

"Well, it's a curious position. As it happens, I know 
a good bit more about the great Captain than your uncle 
does. And as what I know is, I am sorry to say, not 
much to the gentleman's credit, I was in a bit of a diffi- 
culty. However, I don't think it was my place to take 
a hand, do you?" 

"Certainly not," said Deirdre, considering him atten- 
tively. "The Squire would not have thanked you for 
bringing him tales about his friend and guest." 

"Just what I supposed. Therefore I held my tongue. 
I am glad to know that I did right. Of course," he 
added, noting the compression of her mouth, "under 
ordinary circumstances I should not have thought of 
saying anything, but these are not ordinary circum- 
stances. This is war-time." 

"You mean?" 

"That a man of bad character may in these days be 
a menace not only to a private family, but also to the 
State." 

Deirdre smiled, as if relieved. 

"Oh, the State," said she, almost contemptuously. 
"The State may take care of itself as far as I am con- 
cerned. I am Irish, you know." 

There was so much intention in her voice and in her 
eyes that Stan dropped the cushion tassel he was playing 
with, and faced her in sudden excitement. 

"I can't help wondering," said the ^tl, "\.V\aX. n^^xw 
yourself are so keen upon England— ^VXV:^ oV^^^^^xa^Vx^^^ 
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England, too blind to see the greatness of other nations. 
If I were you——" 

"Well, yes? If you were I " 

"I am not sure, but I think — ^yes, I think I should 
be a patriot, no matter what the risk." 

"Good heavens, do you say that?" whispered tthe 
young man, under his breath. 

"I say it — ^but only to youj" replied Deirdre in like 
manner. 

He sat there for a while like a man struck dumb, 
his pale blue eyes feasting upon her. 

"Irish rebel 1" he said softly. "Beautiful, brave Irish 
rebel ! Whatever the nation of my birth may do, one 
thing is certain; she will never hurt Ireland." 

"Oh, no," smiled Deirdre, as if the thought gave her 
much satisfaction. "She wouldn^t, I feel sure. How- 
ever, I suppose you do right to be on England's side. 
You have your own business interests to consider." 

She said this with an indescribable air of making 
allowance for a contemptible piece of cowardice, and she 
saw Stan wince. He was, however, no fool. He had 
not the least intention of committing himself. Nor did 
Deirdre expect it. She only meant him to doubt her 
own loyalty to England, in order that, should she by 
any chance be seen upon her expedition to the cliffs, 
some reason other than the real one might be suggested 
to him. 

"Well," said Stan, controlling himself with an effort, 
"as things have, turned out I am very glad we did 
not bother the Squire about his guest. Lenox and I were 
just debating as to whether we should make a fuss about 
his having been made an honorary member of the club. 
He was everlastingly down there, you know, button- 
holing people, and then, all of a sudden, we heard he 
had gone. Quite unexptcttA^ N'i'asxv.'t It?" 
"Well, I know notVvinft a\io\xt \^.> Wx. \ 5tf«iv. ^\^ 
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the Squire expected it. He seemed to think Captain 
Momoch would stay some time." 

"Where did he go?" 

"To London, I believe." 

"I can't help wondering," mused Stan, "whether 
somebody gave him a hint — ^whether it came to his ears 
in some way — ^that his West Indian reputation had 
reached Luttermouth." 

As he spoke, his pale eyes were fixed meditatively 
upon Larrie, just now laughing joyously over some 
private joke with his beloved. Young Berger had a 
supreme contempt for Larrie. 

It was quite late when the two young men said their 
final "Good night" and went off together down the 
drive. Sacharissa was in no amiable mood. She had 
brought Stan back only solely to vex Deirdre, and 
behold Deirdre had flirted with him- — a thing she had 
never done before. 

• Miss Devenish made a few pointed remarks about 
this conduct before retiring to rest. Deirdre took it 
laughingly, and made no attempt to retaliate. 

In her own room, with the door fast locked, she took 
off her pretty white gown and attired herself in her 
shortest tweed, with thick stockings, placing her nailed 
boots beside her bed. Then she lay down and slept 
for a couple of hours as quietly as a baby, awakening 
without an effort, just as the clocks were striking two. 

Tiptoeing to the door she opened it, glanced right and 
left, and, all being quiet, crept upon stockinged feet to 
the swing door that led to the Nun's passage. Once 
through it she had little fear of being seen or heard. 
The two farther doors — that at the top of the stairs and 
that at the foot — ^were quickly negotiated, and she found 
herself in the haunted courtyard. All was dark as 
pitch, not a ray in the moonless, cloxxd^ \vt^Ntxs.%, ^^Jm. 
sat down on the lowest step, laced Vvtt \iooV% V^ ^^€iew^% 
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not sight, and then stood up, softly closed and locked 
the door behind her, and moved stealthily across the 
yard, lighting her steps with the torch she carried. 

She resisted firmly the temptation to go to the well 
and look in. Her unde had bidden her not meddle 
with the captive until the third night of his absence. 
Every inch of ground was familiar to her when once she 
was outside the yard. She stole on, therefore, as silently 
as she could, and presently found herself in a long, 
sheltered nut-path, whence a stile would bring her to 
a little plantation that extended irregularly down to the 
cliffs, and would cover her approach almost all the way. 

As she crept softly towards the limit of the little 
wood and drew near the wide track which traversed the 
top of the cliffs at that point, she heard footsteps and 
low voices. Instantly she stepped aside, melting into 
the undergrowth that edged the narrow track she trod. 
Dark as was the night, it was not too dark for her to 
be able to preceive forms moving against the sky as 
she peered between the tree-trunks. She saw that two 
men, muffled to the ears, were approaching along the 
cliff path from Luttermouth, going to pass the spot 
where her uncle had bid her watch. Just as they reached 
as it were the tip of the wood within which Deirdre lay 
concealed, they stopped short. 

"It must have been hereabouts, just hereabouts,*' 
said one softly. 

"Here?" was the reply, in a guttural voice. ^'Uin 
Gotteszvillen, was fiir ein AbgrundT* 

"It's not so steep as it looks,'' replied the first speaker, 
who was almost certainly Stan Berger. "It is quite 
easy to conceal ourselves just imder the brow of the cliS 
and watch. We must catch anybody that comes. But, 
as I have already told you, I think you will have your 
trouble for nothing, for they are both gone.** 

'Both ? What do you me^niT' 



ii] 
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**I mean that not only is the spy gone, but the old 
man too; Devenish went to London to-day." 

"Ha 1 S-s-so !'* returned the other voice, very Ger* 
man in intonation. 

"Yes. I spent the evening at the Manor, and I am 
quite sure that it is no pretence. They are really gone, 
and to London. I ascertained that, and also that the 
young people have no suspicion at all." 

"If they are gone it is to tempt us. They withdraw 
in order to see what will happen. Well, if so, we had 
better hasten matters and begin to be active before their 
return. ' Shall we make our first venture on Thursday, 
^hink you?" 

Their voices fell so low that the next few sentences 
were inaudible to the listener. The next words that 
she caught came from Stan, and he spoke a little 
crossly. 

"I tell you that we are wasting our time here. There 
is nobody who could conceivably signal in the absence 
of the two men. The boys are too young to be trusted, 
and the only member of the party clever enough to be of 
any use — Miss Nugent — is not too favourably disposed 
towards the country of her adoption. She is Irish, and 
ardently Nationalist." 

"Inteet ! Inteet ! But that is interesting. Can you 
not do something wiz her if that be the case?" 

"I — I hardly know," muttered Stan, with a sigh so 
loud that Deirdre heard it distinctly. 

"You are sure," went on the other after a pause, 
"zat dey haf no accomplice in de village?" 

"Quite sure. Wilks, the constable, is an absolute 
ass. He is at this moment patrolling the avenue lead- 
ing to the Hall, in case somebody comes out of the 
front door. His assistant is just outside the stable 
yard." 

"/f !ot / Zen \n zat case you are ^To\i2\iVj x\^^- ^^ 
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waste our time here. We had better go down to zc 1;^ 
dock and see if any signals haf come." L^ 

They turned, and were on the point of departure, \^^ 
when Stan said: 

"Wait here a moment, I may as well creep down the 
cliff path, and make quite certain that nobody is there 
or has been there to-night. I piled up a few stones in 
the path so that nothing could pass without knocking 
them over.'* 

His companion agreed, and Stan hastened to the pre- 
cipitous little rocky track, among bramble bushes and 
'tufts of sea-thrift, which led from the summit to the spot 
identified by the Squire as "the place where Hugh 
sprained his ankle." 

He was not long absent. In about five minutes he 
came back, saying: 

"Nobody is there, and nobody has been there. I made 
a kind of German eagle of small stones in the path, 
and it Is there still, no foot has dispersed it." 

"It is well then. Either these two have been recalled, 
or perhaps they have told their Secret Service there is 
noting here to be anxious about; or dey have gone to 
fetch more men, in which last case we must be quick, 
too quick for them. Come on." 

The sound of their steps grew fainter and died away 
altogether. 

As soon as she was certain of being alone, Deirdre 
emerged from the wood. She was over half-an-hour 
late for her appointment, but what she had overheard 
might be held to compensate, even if she should miss the 
signals. With celerity she let herself down upon the 
tiny, wriggling path, her torch held carefully towards 
the ground in order to descry and avoid the German 
eagle lying in wait to trap her. Even when on the look- 
out for it, she had some difficulty in not stepping upon 
it; but she succeeded, and in a few minutes was seated 
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in her look-out nichCj just where her uncle had described 
it. Often had she sat there with a book in summer 
weather, gazing out at the blue waters; in fact, it was 
her curled-up body which had made it into so suitable 
a perch for observation. 

Bringing out her pencil and paper, and keeping an 
eye upon the curious lines of dots and dashes which 
represented the signal she was to make, she flashed 
on steadily until she had completed the formula. Then, 
raising to her eyes the field glasses she carried, she 
watched the murky, pitch black gloom, where she 
knew the ocean to be. Nothing stirired. No light was 
visible. Then she remembered that her uncle had bid- 
den her wait five minutes and signal again. This she 
did, very carefully, and at the end her heart was beat- 
ing loudly and her throat swelling with eager excite- 
ment. 

Yes! Yes! There! Far out to sea a light showed, 
giving the long, steady beam which signified ''I am 
going to speak." 

Her pencil and paper were ready; she transcribed 
each flash, swelling with pride at her success. 

It was over. Darkness again fell, universal, choking 
darkness. She waited until she could be sure that no 
more was coming through, and then rose, almost for- 
getting the German eagle in her haste, and scrambled 
back upon the path. 

Her breath came hurriedly, her heart hammered 
wildly, for she knew that the lights across the sea might 
have been seen by the two men upon their way back, 
and they might be even now runnning back at top speed 
to intercept her. In fact, just as she gained the edge 
of her sheltering wood she heard the sound of rapid 
footsteps. 

Over the fence she went and away through the under- 
growth, afraid to use the torch to guide her feet lest 
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its lig^t should betray her, and, in consequence, 
stumbling a good deal, since there was no path in the 
place where she ran. Pausing after a few minutes she 
listened. At first she thought all was stilL Then came 
a murmur of distant voices, and she guessed that some- 
body was about to enter the wood. 

Just beyond the place where she stood the path 
began, leading direct to the nut-walk, which in its turn 
led direct to Lutteridge Hall. 

She dare not trust her own speed, the pursuers would 
almost certainly overtake her. She knew where she 
could go, and what she could do. 

In a couple of minutes she had rolled down into a dry 
section of ditch, thick with red beech leaves, and had 
covered herself entirely with these. The trees were so 
thick above that very little rain ever penetrated here, 
and her covering was almost dry. She lay panting, 
but silent, straining her quick ears for every sound. 
Soon she heard the snapping of twigs, the various small 
indeterminate sounds of persons groping among trees 
in the dark. 

"I can't hear a thing," said Stan, quite near her. 

"We waste time," said the other. "They was not 
here, but along the cliff path gone. Turn back, ve catch 
them." 

"Just beyond here there*s a path that leads to the 
house. I know it. I have been along it in the daytime. 
If you keep on just the least bit farther we shall find 
it," said Stan, who was apparently out of breath. 

"Hal you are right — quite right. It is here. Shall 
we hasten on?" 

Stan hesitated. 

"No, better not. If someone did come along here 

they will just have time to slip in ahead of us; but 

it seems to me impossvVAt tiv^it vt should be anybody 

from the Hall. If it wett, t\\K^ ^o\M. tvsa. ^^ ^Xx'ilv^^ 
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back there. Let us get to the cliff path again and run 
for all we are worth," 

'*I saw a shadow, I am certain of it/' replied the 
German. ''But I am fairly sure it up ze path ran. 
Turn back. Quick I We have lost ziz by reason of your 
blunder." 

They had actually turned backl Deirdre in her 
ditch chuckled softly in her glee. She lay until she was 
sure of their departure, and then crept out, found the 
path, ran like the wind, reached home, and found herself 
shaking from head to foot, yet exultant and gay, having 
not only done as she was told, but collected valuable 
evidence. 

VI 

With acute excitement did Deirdre next day await 
news from Uncle John. A telegram from him was 
received at about twelve o'clock, to the following effect : 

"Unable to return to-day. Appointed to command 
Jason. Write me at Grand Hotel. Definite instruc- 
tions later. Pack all my things." 

Deirdre was able to obtain a sight of this message, 
for the boys intercepted the bearer in the avenue and 
opened the telegram. She repaired at once to her own 
room, and sat down to write an exact account of her 
last night's adventure, with a transcript of the signal 
which had reached her from out at sea. This letter 
she decided to post herself, as it was not customary 
for her to write to her uncle during his absence, and 
her doing so might provoke the questions she was so 
anxious to avoid. The boys were, as it happened, busy 
In the old nursery, constructing a scene for their toy 
theatre, so she got out her bicycle and slipped oft ua- 
naticed. 
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She could not help wishing that she dare lower a 
copy of the flashed signal down the well to the captive 
below. He must be very hungry for news. She had, 
however, passed her word to her uncle not to go near 
the well until the evening of the following day — that is, 
not unless or until circumstances rendered it quite 
necessary for her to mix herself up in so delicate a 
business. She knew how essential it was to do nothing 
that might attract notice from any quarter. Their own 
household was an unknown quantity, for many of the 
servants were new, owing to the wholesale enlistment of 
the younger men, indoors and out, and the departure 
of two valuable maids to train for Red Cross work. She 
had learned from the conversation between Stan and his 
uncle that their house was watched. She did not 
know to what extent the watching might be carried 
out. 

In the village, as she had thought probable, she met 
Stan Berger. His surprise and pleasure were equal. 

"Why," said he, *'where's the bodyguard? It is a 
wonder to see you alone." 

She laughed 

"I didn't tell them I was coming," said she. "But 
I had to ride in to the post office to send a wire to my 
dressmaker. This is such a place to live in when one 
wants anything in a hurry, isn't it? Though it must 
seem shocking to be thinking of dressmaking at such 
a time as this, yet one can't go about in woad, even if 
England is at war." 

"It never seems to matter what you wear," said he; 
"you always look perfectly lovely." 

"It's you that are perfectly lovely to say it. A 
compliment like that cheers one up for the rest of the 
day 1 Do you know, I have been talking to Miss Jones 
at the post office, and she says that Trimmer, who lives 
up on the High Pitch, told her that everybody is sure 
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there is some treason going on, for there were lights 
flashing over the sea last night!*' 

Stan gave an angry laugh. 

"More truth in that than in most of their lies," 
said he. "I am going to find out who works these 
lights, somehow." 

"Oh, you are altogether too patriotic," she laughed. 
**I mean, on the English side. Of cour|e, it would not 
be nice If the Germans bombarded the harbour and 
swept away your father's beautiful works. But if I 
were you I should send word to them that you were 
compatriots, and then they would let you alone, 
wouldn't they?" 

"And so you would cheerfully see this little place 
shelled?" he asked, in a curious tone. "But what If 
a landing should be effected? How would you like 
German officers billeted at Lutteridge?" 

"I expect they would be just as nice as those English 
officers that were billeted on you last autumn 1" said 
the girl, with a little laugh. 

He took her handle-bars. 

"Let me wheel your machine some of the way home," 
said he beseechingly. "It is odd to hear anybody speak 
as you are speaking — so frankly and sensibly. Most 
people hereabouts talk as though the entire German 
nation were plague-stricken."' 

"You'll be remembering I told you yesterday that I 
am not English," said Delrdre artlessly. 

Stan burst Into sudden speech. 

"Ah, what heaven It would be to have a girl like you 
for a wife 1 Somebody one dare trust — confide In !" 

It was almost as unexpected to the speaker himself 
as to the girl beside him. As he saw her stiffen, he 
broke in desperately: 

"Now don't I Please don't! It slipped out! I 
couldn't control it! But, of course, I know it Is too 
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soon. I have had such a poor chance hitherto, but 
from the first it has been just the same with me. Forget 
I said it — forget that I presumed . . . don't, for pity's 
sake, let it make any difference !" 

It took some time to efface the effect of his rashness, 
but Miss Nugent consented upon persuasion to pardon 
it. In fact, after a while, he found himself talking to 
her with less constraint than he had ever used in his 
intercourse with her. 

"Your uncle still away?'* he asked presently. 

"Yes, we don't know when to expect him; it depends 
upon the Admiralty, you see." 

"They have given him a command?" 

"Yes, at last. He is so pleased; he has been chafing 
to get away." 

"Naturally. What ship? Do you know?" 

Deirdre drew in her horns. 

"Oh, we shall hear definitely later, I expect." 

"I see, you don't really trust me," said Stan, in a 
hurt voice. 

"Trust you?" she replied airily. "What, with Great 
Britain's secrets? I expect you are as much to be 
trusted as I am, but she doesn't confide them to 
me. 

"I believe I am a bit better informed than you in 
this particular matter," he went on, piqued by her 
bafiling air. "I was in Plymouth not long ago, and 
heard the Jason was being put into commission. Most 
of them down there thought your uncle very likely to 
be her first commander. I wonder if he will be able to 
Isail past our bay? It would be fine to have a look at 
bcr!" 

"That it would 1" cried Deirdre gleefully. "I don't 
jfcxpect there are any U-boats in our little cove !" 

It was said with no suggestion of arriere-pensee; but 
as she uttered the words she happened to glance up 
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full into Stan's face. It might have been the magic 
of her gaze, but something or other caused him to grow 
distinctly red, and Deirdre felt that she understood 
everything in a flash. The Bergers' wharf was being 
used as a supply base for submarines I This was what 
Captain Momoch was there to investigate — this was 
the reason of the Bergers' attempt to blacken his name 
and get rid of him! The Jason, with Uncle John on 
board, would be torpedoed somewhere between 
Plymouth and Luttermouth! 

For a minute or two she felt physically sick, inclined 
to flee as fast as she could from the neighbourhood of 
this scoundrel, whose admiration made her feel posi- 
tively defiled. Then she collected herself. 

"I have a great mind," she declared lightly, **to 
come out myself upon the cliffs and see if I can detect 
this signalling they talk of." 

"Oh, I shouldn't do that," said Stan hastily. 

"Why not?" 

"Oh, I don't know . . . perhaps, as you say, it 
might be rather fun," he amended, becoming suddej;ily 
aware of all that it might mean for him if he could 
persuade the girl to such a frolic. 

"Let me see," he reflected aloud, "to-night is Wednes- 
day — couldn't you come to-night? Or possibly Friday?" 

Deirdre on her side had done some rapid thinking. 
She heard Thursday mentioned as she lay lurking in 
the wood. 

**1 could manage Thursday better," said she medi- 
tatively. 

"Thursday, unfortunately, is the one day that won't 
do for me," the young man regretted politely. "I have 
to go away." 

"Then it will have to be Friday; I can't manage 
to-night," sighed the lady of his heart. She had taken 
her determination. Whatever was going on she decided 
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that on Thursday night Captain Momoch himself must 
be on the spot. 

That night Deirdre could not sleep. She went to 
bed unusually late, but lay wakeful and restless hour 
after hour. She was inspired with an unreasonable 
desire to arise, dress, and go out to the well in the court- 
yard. Never had she found it so hard to resist an 
impulse. Only her unshakable loyalty to her uncle 
restrained her. She would not, by any slightest dis- 
obedience, endanger his plans. Yet, whenever she 
dropped into uneasy slumber a terror fell upon her, a 
dread of danger to the man in the dungeon. She almost 
thought he was calling upon her. Twice she started up 
in bed, awakened by the imaginary tones of his 
voice. 

That morning there came a letter from the Squire, 
now transformed into Captain Devenish. The Jason 
was at Plymouth, and he was travelling from London 
that day to join her. His things were not to be sent 
to him until further orders, for he thought it just 
possible that he might be able to come and pick them 
up himself. The letter was, of course, addressed to 
Saska, but there was a postscript: 

"As Deirdre was the only one at home when I left, 
I gave her some directions about reminding Grant to 
feed the pheasants. I hope she will not forget to tell 
him that I cannot be home for some days, perhaps not 
at all at present. I will send further directions, but he 
had better give food to-morrow as arranged, I think, 
unless he has strong reason to the contrary." 

This was ingenious. The boys were interested in 
the message. The pheasant rearing was an experiment 
which the Squire was trying upon an estate where the 
shooting was usually considered negligible. Hugh and 
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Charles volunteered to walk to the keeper's cottage and 
give the message, and Deirdre promised to accompany 
them. 

She passed that day in a vague, restless dream. Some- 
thing was tugging at her consciousness, like a summons, 
all day long. Her heart was at the bottom of the 
Haunted Well. It seemed to her that ages had rolled 
over her head since the evening when they had played 
hide-and-seek — ^the evening when he was still among 
them, when he boasted that wherever she should hide 
he would find her. The boys had several times men- 
tioned the promised tiara, and wondered whether 
Momoch had ordered it yet. **He was quite a decent 
chap, if he was a bit of a stick-in-the-mud," as Hugh 
remarked. "He wouldn't be likely to forget a bet with 
a lady." 

The interval between dinner and bedtime seemed to 
the Irish girl to be dragged out for centuries. Would 
Saska never take her feet off the big sofa and yawn her 
way up to her warm, firelit room? 

At last she did. They all disappeared. By degrees 
she heard the household come up to bed. Darkness and 
silence fell. 

At the first moment that she considered prudent, 
Deirdre was up and doing. She had busied herself, 
as soon as she reached the haven of her own room, by 
making hot tea and filling a Thermos flask with it. 
She argued that the captive's stores must be nearly 
exhausted, and it would be so nice for him to be able 
to have a hot drink without the bother of lighting his 
stove. She also prepared delicious sandwiches, having 
purloined a loaf from the cook's fresh batch of bread 
before it could be missed. These things she took with 
her as she Hastened to the office to fill a large string bag 
from the Squire's hidden stores. When she had secured 
all that she thought would be necessary, she went out, 
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as she had done on the former occasion, putting on her 
boots at the foot of the stain 

She gained" the haunted courtyard. It was as dark 
as pitch. A veil of doud hid the moonless skies. She 
crept forward with the greatest care, not using hey 
torch for fear of some hidden watcher, but making for 
the place where she knew the well stood. She found it, 
but was forced, after fumbling in vain for the bucket, 
to make a light to guide herself. Then she saw, to her 
amazement, that the chain was unrolled to its full 
extent. The bucket was in the well. A moment's 
thought reminded her that her uncle had probably not 
had time to draw it up. She set down her burden, ^ook 
the windlass, and hauled up the empty receptacle. 
Then she packed it carefully, sandwiches and Thermos 
flask at the top, and lowered it steadily. 

Long she leaned breathless over the stone edge, 
listening for a sound. She neither heard nor saw any- 
thing. The bucket hung untouched. Perhaps he was 
asleep? She waited. 

The minutes dcked on, and there came no slightest 
vibration of the chain, no sound from below. She 
knew that she was not before but after her time. He 
must be expecting her; the Squire had told him he 
would be relieved the third evening. Perhaps his watch 
had stopped and he did not know the time. Even then 
he would have watched — all the more he would have 
watched. 

She waited a quarter of an hour. By this time her 
mind had made every terrific excursion possible. He 
had been eaten by rats. He had climbed up out of the 
well, driven desperate by the solitude, and had been 
taken by the Germans in wait. He had fallen into 
the water in the pitchy murk — perhaps walking in his 
sleep. 

Anyhow, he was not there. At last she decided that 
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at all costs she must go down and find out Were she 
to return to the house unsatisfied she thought she would 
go mad before morning. Who could have foreseen 
that this adventure could turn out so complicated, so 
awful ? 

Slowly she wound up the bucket again with its un- 
disturbed contents. 

Methodically she packed the supplies once more into 
the string bag. Just as she was about to fasten it round 
her waist, a thought came to her. If she went down 
the well, nobody knowing that she had done so, and 
found the prisoner gone, she was doomed. She could 
not climb out again. Even if Captain Momoch were 
still down there he might be ill and unable to extricate 
himself or her. She must return to the house, write a 
note to Hugh, asking him to come to her aid, and pin 
it'on her pin-cushion, to be found if she were not in 
her bed when the maid came to call her. 

No sooner ssid than done. Leaving her burden by 
the well, she fled back to the postern door, which it 
took some time to find. Entering, she once more 
slipped off her boots, patiently crept upstairs, gained her 
room, found pencil and paper, scribbled her message, 
and returned. 

Never before had she tried to get into the bucket 
with nobody to steady it. The heavy bag she carried 
made the enterprise still more perilous. Seated on the 
well parapet, with her feet in the bucket, pausing before 
pushing off, she muttered with a rueful laugh : 

"All this for Saska's lover!" 

She knew that, with no hand to regulate the windlass, 
her descent would be horribly rapid. She thought it 
likely that she would be bumped from side to side of 
the shaft It was not certain that, without the boat- 
hook, she would be able to open the door when she got 
there. Yet all these contingencies must be braved. 
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She had got to descend the well coute que coutel 

Clenching her teeth and grasping the chain firmly 
with both hands she let herself drop as gently as she 
could. The windlass flew round, with a horrible, 
whirring noise. She went down fast, and brought up 
with a sickening jerk. 

However, she was down. She had slipped her torch 
into the breast pocket of her coat, and at this depth 
she thought she might use it without fear. Therefore 
she fixed the catch, and the weird, hollow silence of the 
dreadful place became visible. By holding on to the 
chain and curving her body and legs, she managed to 
get near enough to the side to grasp the short chain 
which hung from a staple in the jamb of the narrow 
doorway. But even clinging to this, it was all she could 
do to avoid upsetting and plumping into the water. 
Careful manoeuvring brought her to rest on the slightly 
projecting stone sill. Had the door been shut, she be- 
lieved that she could not have done It. As It was, she 
disembarked safely, and stood in the cold tunnel, panti g 
and shuddering with the effort she had made. 

Up the stairs she crept, her small white face, with its 
wide, terrified stare, lifted to confront any bogey that 
might be lurking in wait. The door of his dungeon 
was closed. It yielded at once upon her turning the 
latch, and she entered. 

It was pitch dark. Had his lights run short? The 
torch played around, and her worst fear — that of find- 
ing herself alone — ^was dispelled as she saw the prisoner 
lying upon his bed. His face was turned In towards 
the wall. He lay perfectly still. She sprang to his 
side and touched him. He was very cold. Setting 
down what she carried, she flung herself down beside 
him and bent over, close, close. He was breathing, 
though faintly. The relief was such that she trembled 
from head to foot. 
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She felt there was not a moment to waste. Hastily 
searching her stores, she found first of all two candles, 
which she lit. Then, filling up the stoves, she set 
kettles to boil. A pail of fresh water stood on the floor. 
Investigation showed that there was not a particle of 
food in the place. Nothing! Literally nothing at 
all! 

Upon the blotting-pad on the table lay a half-sheet of 
paper, upon which was written the date, and below: 

"Starving for the last eight-and-forty hours." 

Horror turned her perfectly sick. How could it have 
happened? The Squire had assured her that he had 
plenty of stores for two days. She mixed hot tea with 
a tablespoonful of brandy, and set herself to arouse 
him. Kneeling down again she succeeded in turning 
him on his back, so startled at first by his growth of 
black beard that she was ready to fancy that it was 
the ghost of the old long-ago victim, and not Captain 
Mornoch, whose head lay in the crook of her arm. 

She shook him gently, called to him, and after a long 
time, as it seemed, he moved and gave a sigh. She 
succeeded, then, in making him swallow a little neat 
brandy in a spoon. In a minute or two his eyes 
opened. 

He smiled, as not at all surprised, but well content. 

"This is the right dream," he muttered. "Thank 
God for that." 

"Do you know me?" asked Deirdre eagerly. "Try 
to speak — tell me who I am?" 

"Deirdre," he said, and smiled again. 

He had never called her Deirdre in his life, and she 
knew that he was but half-conscious. Still, he had 
answered, and correctly. She now held the cup of hot 
tea to his lips, and he drank, sip by sip. When it was 
finished the kettles were boiled over. She laid him 
down, ran to the stoves, filled both his hot-water bottles^ 
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and put one to his feet, the other to his side. He lay/ 
open-eyed, watching her movements with at first a com- 
plete calm, which by degrees dawned into faint 
surprise. There was just enough water left for a cup 
of Bovril. She took some biscuits from her bag, broke 
them into it, and then, returning to her post beside 
him, said gently: 

"Do you think you could sit up and let me feed 
you?" 

He smiled whimsically. 

"I can try," he replied, rather as though it were a 
game which they were playing. 

She slipped her arm under him,, helping him to rise, 
pushed a pillow behind to support him, and covered 
him carefully. 

"Now," said she, "a little very light supper." 

He answered her smile with another, but a look crept 
into his long, curiously coloured eyes which showed her 
that he was beginning to reflect, to wonder. She fed 
him with the broth, and he took it at her hand. So 
famished was he that he spoke no word, asked no 
question, until he had eaten all. 

Then, as he lay back feeling that he could eat and 
eat for hours, yet that his internal mechanism hesitated, 
even about the amount already swallowed, his over- 
mastering anxiety found vent for the first time in con- 
nected speech. 

"I suppose," said he faintly, "that your uncle is 
dead?" 

Deirdre, the empty bowl in her hand, paused in 
amaze. 

"Unde John dead? Why, what should make you 

think so?" 

He looked distressed and puzzled. 
^^Would not have abandoned me . . . here ... to 
starve,'^ he faintly muttcxtd. 
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The girl came back to his side. 

"Is there nothing the matter with you but just — 
hunger?" she asked earnestly. 

"And cold," he answered. 

'Then perhaps I had better explain what has hap- 
pened," 

"I can probably guess. The traitors are on the watch. 
He has been cut off from visiting me." 

"But he told you — ^he explained — in a letter — ^when 
he let down the last bucketful of provisions before he 
went away." 

"I have had no letter and no provisions for four 
days." 

The girl gave a cry of sympathy. 

"Oh, but what happened? What can have hap- 
pened?" she demanded passionately. 

"The bucket caught on the side of the well and 
capsized, I suppose. It was hanging there, just out of 
my reach, all the time." 

VII 

"Just out of your reach?" she repeated pitifully. 

"If I could have got a hold on that chain, do you 
think I would have stayed down here to starve?" he 
asked vehemently. 

She snatched her handkerchief and turned away to 
hide the fast-flowing tears. 

"How dreadful 1 How dreadful 1" she sobbed. 

It brought him to his feet. 

"Deirdrel You are crying! You mustn't do that! 
Don't, for pity's sake, or I shall forget myself ! And 
look at me I I must be like a demon of the pit, unshorn 
and ghastly — a pretty kind of fellow to console a beauti- 
ful girl ! Have a little mercy on me, and tell me how 
you come here, in this foul, taltvttd pVaiCfc^ W\ cA ^^ 
agonies of the dead f " 
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"The dead I" she repeated, shuddering, and in- 
stinctively her warm hand went out to his and clasped 
it. "Ah I" she whispered, "I was not afraid when I 
had made certain that you were here, but if I had not 
found you I think I should have gone mad with fear 1" 

"Who let you down?" 

"Why, I let myself down." 

"Heavens above! Arc you an Irish elf? Shall I 
find you suddenly melt away like a moonbeam strayed 
here into this noxious den ?" 

"Uncle said I must tell nobody, and I was not to 
come unless he found it impossible to get back." 

She told him all that had happened, confessing her 
overhearing of the conversation on the night of the 
hide-and-seek game. His surprise increased at every 
sentence. She had gone out by herself upon the diSI 
She had flashed the signal message in the absence of 
himself and Devenish! She had hoodwinked Stan 
Berger, and now she had saved him, just in time I 

The thought of her beauty and her intrepidity, her 
resource and her daring, swam before him like a glitter- 
ing dream. He thrust the perilous sweetness away from 
him. She had done and dared all this, not for him, 
but for the cause of England and the King. That cause 
was his. He stood for the safety of the grand new 
ship, with Captain John Devenish aboard of her, and 
everything personal must be thrust out of sight. 

Somehow or other, at once, without delay, a signal 
must be flashed from Dym Point. 

Deirdre saw him pull himself together, saw his eyes 
and lips set with the effort of concentration, and her 
heart leapt up in hope. 

"What is the time?" he asked, as abruptly as though 
he had been speaking to one of his own sex in normal 
circumstances. 

"Jt must be one o'dock, I think." 
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"And our submarine will remain on the look-out until 
two,'* he rejoined, reflecting aloud, with perfect confi- 
dence in her. "Well, I must get there by two, some- 
how." 

"There! Where?" 

"On the cliff. Do you think I might venture now 
on something more substantial to eat?" 

"I think you might eat these," said she. "I cut 
them so that you might have a meal in a very short 
time, feeling sure you would want to do just what you 

say — race out on to the cliffs. But Oh, I forgot ! 

We can't get out, can we?" 

"Get out? Of course we can if the bucket is down. 
Do you think I can't go up a chain? I can climb up 
and then haul you, unless somebody has pulled up the 
bucket out of reach." 

"I took care of that I moored it to the staple," 
said Deirdre calmly; and he could not resist the cry: 

"You marvellous girl I" 

She made no answer to this, turning away her head 
lest he should see the torrent of colour that suffused her 
face. While he ate his sandwiches she went about the 
wretched place setting all tidy. As she gathered up 
some loose papers she caught sight of her own name. 
It was a letter to herself ! She read but the few words 
that lay immediately under her eye in a singularly 
legible hand. They caused her to tremble dangerously. 
With a great effort she recaptured her poise, thrust the 
written papers out of sight, and turned a composed 
face to him as he rose from the table. 

"Cornel" he said — ^merely that; but the look of 
trust, of admiration, that went with it was a thing he 
could not help, and of which he was not even con- 
scious. 

"I may bungle over this," he owned, as they gained 
the well shaft. "I am feeling horribly shaky — I own 
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iL But doo*t be afnid diat I dnn falL I won't do 
tliaL'* 

Tbc cold air of die winter niglift lidpcd to rcwm 
hint. She itradifd tlie dbain as he can^ht hold, and to 
hb relief he found that hb nmides had withstood Us 
long fast better than he had dared hope. 

Dordre stood in the narrow doonray, watching his 
ascent, with joined hands and Eps nKHFing in prayer. 
He was up— he was out! She heard his low, orgait 
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All well ! Is there anything I can do to hc^. Gm 
yoa get into the bucket?^ 

"I will somehow," said she, feeEng that under 
present drcmnstances nothing was too hard. 

With care she steadied herself, dinging with all her 
migjbt, and slowly die windlass rerolTed. As the slimy 
sides slipped past her, and she felt the air coming to her 
ever more and more freshly, she thought of her terrors 
when she let herself down upon that ^asdy descent 

She was at the top. Momoch fastened the catch, 
came round, and lifted her in his arms from the bucket 

He set her down upon the flags, but without releasing 
her. For* a long moment they dung together there, 
with not a word spoken, each panting and glowing with 
an experience too strange for any comment to seem 
possible. 

When he let her go he made no apology ; he did not 
even discuss the wisdom of her accompanying him to 
the cliffs. He merely took her hand, and they passed 
together through the door of the courtyard. 

Once outside it was she who took the lead. She 
guided him down the nut-walk and into the litde wood 
— a route he did not know. Had he taken it before he 
would never have encountered Wilks patrolling, as he 
had once done. 

He was astonished, or would have been, could any- 
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thing that concerned her astonish him any more, to 
see the ability with which she scouted, pausing, listen- 
ing, choosing the least obvious way. When they reached 
the limit of the wood she stopped. 

"Now listen," said she earnestly. "I have a plan. 
If they have posted a watch here they will be desperate. 
It will be a watch strong enough to seize you. The 
Bergers have completely deceived poor old Wilks; he 
thinks you are on the side of the Germans and as he 
knows no more of signalling than a sheep might, he will 
stop you if he finds you. But as regards me, it is dif- 
ferent. Stan may have told him that I am coming 
out to-morrow night to look; anyway, he will not sus- 
pect me of trying to signal. I think I can deal with 
him, so I suggest that you wait here and eat some 
biscuits while I go on and make sure. If all is quiet, 
I will come back and fetch you." 

"That will be best," he admitted. 

"Then shall I go?" 

"Yes, please. I am using you as if you were a 
street urchin instead of a great lady. But it is England, 
not I, who uses you." 

She was gone with those words in her ear. Out on 
the cliff path she stopped, glancing to and fro, her 
hands in her coat podcets, and it was not long before 
she heard a slow, measured footstep approaching. 

Placing herself well in the centre of the road she 
walked towards the sound, in full evidence, as soon as 
Sergeant Wilks and his torch came round the corner. 

"Ah 1" said the policeman sharply, and for a moment 
he stopped short and looked inclined to bolt. Then he 
came on, and the more bravely as soon as he perceived, 
which he quiddy did, that it was nothing more alarming 
than Miss Nugent who confronted him. 

"Why, miss, miss, what are you doing out here," he 
cried, "at this time of the night?" 
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"Is that yoa, Wilksr* she cried, like one distracted. 
^^Oh, where is Mr. Berger? I mean young Mr. 
Bergcr?" 

"Young Mr. Berger?" qoeried Wilks, bewildered 
**WeIl, if yon must know, 'e's a helpin* of me to lay 
some rascally signalling traitors fay the hceb.*' 

Deirdre went dose np to the big man and laid her 
two energetic hands upon his blue sleeve. 

•Wilks, is he very far off?" she cried. "Too far 
off for yoo to find lum? Oh, Wilks, it is most fearfully 
important. Something that I must tell him myself — 
my own self I" 

What's that, miss?" cried Wilks fearfully. 
'Just what I say. I have found out somediing — 
something of the very first importance, and if Mr. 
Berger does not come and hear it I do not know what 
may happen ! Now Wilks, where is he? Can you find 
him? Can you take a message?" 

Wilks looked mudi perturbed. 

"Couldn't you take it yourself, miss?" he asked 
**This here's my beat as I didn't ought to go off of." 

"I can't — how can I? How do I know where he 
is? And what would anybody think to see me appear- 
ing at two o'dodc in the morning? Oh, Wilks, do 
hurry, there's a sensible fellow! Go to Mr. Berger, 
and say I am waiting for him here by Dym Point, and 
that I have something to tell him which he simply must 
know ! I will wait here while you go, and let you know 
if anybody comes by while you are gone. Oh, do go ! 
You will be sorry all your life if you do not!" 

"WeU, if it's so partidder as aU that " 

"Wilks, how long shall you be ? How soon can you 
bring him back?" 

"Half an hour, miss, good. That's if I find him at 
once. Longer, most probably." 

'Tn wait an hour I Off widi you !" 
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The man moved a little way, then turned. 

"You ain't a-going off the road, miss? You won't 
think of going down the cliff path, will you, in this dark 
night?" 

"Good, careful Wilks, to warn me!" she laughed. 
"I'm safe enough if only you will fetch Mn Bergerl"^ 

But when he had gone she fled to the place where she 
had left Mornoch. 

"Quick 1" she breathed. "But listen a moment first. 
Have you a revolver?" 

"Yes, I have. Shall I need it?" 

"They have got a man there on the look-out. I am 
sure of it from what Wilks said. He is probably 
armed. 

"I've got something that may Be more useful than a 
revolver," he whispered — "chloroform. Could you 
carry it if I saturate some wool?" 

She agreed eagerly. 

"I will go down the usual way — ^the way he will ex- 
pect someone to come. He won't shoot if I speak, if 
he knows it is a woman. He will hesitate, wonder 
what to do, and by that time you will have crawled 
down the short path and can grip him from be- 
hind." 

"It's too dangerous for you." 

"It is nothing of the kind. I run no danger, and 
haste is everything! Now, are you ready?" 

He was most reluctant, but he made no further ob- 
jection, for every moment was precious. 

They advanced without noise until they were at the 
very verge. She indicated the precipitous slide which 
he was to descend, and then she herself began to 
scramble noisily down the path, pausing presently to 
call out pleadingly : 

"Mr. Bergerl Stan! Are you there?" 

There was no reply, but she heard a movement. Her 
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voice, her words, had given warning of her sex, and sEe 
went on fearlessly. 

Flashing her torch as she came round the bramble 
bush, she saw a form loom up from the ground. 

"Stan I Is it you?'' she cried. "I have been looking 
for you everywhere " 

"It ees not Stanislaus,'* said a deep, guttural voice, 
"but I vill geef him a message." 

"Oh 1 Oh 1 Who are you ?" cried Deidre, in simu- 
lated terror, and made a step backward as she saw a 
movement behind, and something sprang upon the 
German, bearing him down to earth. She ran forward 
then, and took the chloroformed wool from Mornoch's 
hands, holding it well over the struggling man's nos- 
trils and mouth, while the Captain disarmed him 
and drew out a slender but strong cord from his 
pocket. 

"Not a moment to lose," he said between his teeth; 
"leave me to pinion him, take your torch, try and get 
the ship. I'll give the code." 

She was hardly conscious of her wildly leaping pulses 
nor her intense excitement, so utterly was she bent upon 
doing what they had to do. 

It seemed hours, yet, as a matter of fact, it was but 
six minutes, before they got a reply from the pitch- 
black horizon. 

The moment it came, Captain Mornoch took the 
torch from her and began to conduct the conversation 
himself. Feverishly he worked while the minutes sped 
on, and Deirdre sat on the grass, faint, sick, with reel- 
ing head. 

At last he spoke. 

"That will do it," he said unsteadily. "I think we 
have fixed them now. The one point that troubles me 
is this beast here. I can't drag him up to the wood. 
I jfeel pretty well at the end of my tether. But if we 
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leave him here they will carry him off — ^thcy will rescue 
him/' 

"They can't," said she, "as far as I can see, carry 
him off anywhere except to Dymleigh Towers. He is 
the Bergers' uncle, and if the ship out there sends a 
wireless message to Exeter they will all be arrested early 
to-morrow morning. The best thing we can do is to 
unbind him, take away his chloroform gag, and let 
them find him unconscious at his post." 

"My word, but you are quick I" he said, laughing 
in his appreciation. "As fast as you can, then; we have 
just time I" 

Their victim was unbound at top speed, and then up 
they went. She could see that it was all Momoch 
could do to make the summit. They listened, crouching, 
at the side of the road, but heard no footsteps. With a 
final dash they gained the cover of the little wood, and 
there they must perforce wait a few minutes for the 
exhausted man to recover his breath. To their strained 
ears came presently the distant— very distant — ^thud of 
feet — someone running. They knew their flashes, or 
at least the replies, must have been seen, and guessed 
that Wllks would come in for a bad time. 

Meanwhile Deirdre urged him on. 

"We must get in," she said; "we simply must, if 
you cah anyhow manage it. This is the last effort; 
we have done our duty — now make yourself safe !" 

"Oh," he muttered feebly, "I don't matter much . . . 
to anybody." ^ 

"For my saEe," said Deirdre firmly, and without a 
word he rose to his feet and went on. 

They shut and barred the little gate of the haunted 
courtyard, without any sound of pursuit. But when 
they found themselves safe they hardly Knew what to 
do. To escape the cold of the night they repaired to 
the stairs leading down from the Nun's passage, and 
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seated themselves, side by side, to consider plans. 

For a while Momoch was too exhausted to say much. 
He sat, one step below the girl, leaning his head against 
her, until his faintness had passed. 

Gradually his mind began to work again, and he 
decided that he had better return to the well until the 
morning. If all went as he was now fairly sure that it 
must, the Bergers — father, son and unde — ^would be 
arrested early; the wireless message would have been 
flashed to Exeter, and the secret police would take a 
car without delay to the scene. As soon as the spies 
were arrested, there could be no least reason why 
Captain Momoch should not reappear, nor why the 
whole family should not know of his incarceration and 
its reason. 

He had now plenty of stores and methylated spirit. 
He could keep warm, give himself breakfast, and after 
a few hours' rest would be more or less his own man 
again. 

He said no word, gave no slightest hint of love-mak- 
ing. The black stubble on his chin made him feel that 
it would be unseemly. With her help he was lowered 
again into the horrible place, and Deirdre crept away 
to lie down in bed with a heart so full of various emo- 
tions that she felt as if she must wake and find it aU a 
dream. The moment her eyes closed she was back on 
the cliff; the dim bulk of an unknown man rose before 
her — z man who might shoot . . . Then someone 
clasped him from behind; he was dragged down; she 
thought a pistol went off, but could not be sure. . . . 

There was a crashing, pounding knock upon the 
door, and she sprang up in bed, fear upon her white 
face. 

"Deirdre, Deirdre, mayn't we come in? Have you 
any idea how late it is? When are you coming down 
to breakfast'} Oh I" as Hugh, Charlie and May all 
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burst in, and stood agEast at the sight of her still in 
bed, and rubbing sleepy eyes. 

"My goodness, Deirdre, you ought to get up; you 
wouldn't guess what has happened, not if you were to 
guess all day I'' 

Deirdre was wide awake now. She held out her arms 
to May, who sprang upon the bed. 

"Well, what has happened? Do tell me, like the 
angel children you are 1" 

They all chorused at once, and it was difficult to 
make out any sense at first, but by degrees she gathered 
that at six o'clock that morning a motor-car had arrived 
at Dymleigh Towers, and that not only the two 
Bergers and the uncle had been arrested, but also old 
Wilks, who seemed to have been mixed up in their 
schemes. 

"The old Johnnie went perfectly stark raving mad 
when they took him," cried Hugh, "and began to 
babble the most frightful rot He said it was we who 
were the traitors and not the Bergers; that we. had 
harboured a spy and a renegade, and that you — vihit 
price you, Deirdre? — ^you were a Fenian and a traitor, 
and that you had met him on the diff at one o'clock 
last night, and had sent him off his beat with a bogus 
message 1" 

"I say, Wilks is a genius after all!'* cried Deirdre, 
with a wild chuckle, hugging May in ecstasy. 

"Great, isn't it?" cried Hugh. "But the worst of 
it is, old girl, that you will have to come down and in- 
terview a very polite gentleman who says he is in the 
Intelligence department." 

"All right, I haven't the smallest objection," said 
Deirdre. "Off with you all ; bring me some breakfast, 
for I am fearfully hungry; and ask the Government 
agent if he can wait while I dress. I have a great deal 
to tell him." 
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**0h, but you haven't heard half the news yet,** 
went on Charles. **The most exciting bit is still to 
come. Old Perrott was out in his yawl quite early this 
morning, just as it was getting light, somewhere at the 
mouth of the bay. He heard a funny noise, then, 
behold 1 something emerged from the water, a good 
way off him, ui^ he could see it was a submarine. It 
was not light enough for him to see the uniforms; he 
could just make out men on the top of her. She sent 
a light — to investigate him, I suppose — and he said he 
thought his last moment had come, and was just begin- 
ning to say his prayers when he heard a boom from 
behind and a swishing sound, and the submarine top- 
pled and fell over, or went under, and he saw the men 
swept ofF hen He luffed up, as close as he could, and a 
man swam to him, and he hauled him in, and then an- 
other; and then he saw the swine were Germanf— they 
couldn^t talk a word of sense, he said. And just as he 
was wondering if they were going to murder him there 
was a little rush and a ripple, and an English submarine 
shot alongside him, as close as two peas in a pod. 

** *Good morning,' says the commander, a young 
chap not more than five-and-twenty. *ril relieve you 
of your prisoners, if you like.' " 

The result of this graphic description was so amaz- 
ing that Charles paused, choked, and grew crimson. 
For Deirdre — the pludcy Deirdre who never cried — 
was weeping helplessly into her pillows. All she could 
say was: 

/*Oh, thank God! Thank God!" But after a while 
she managed to sob out the further informati(m: 

"They had just been to die wharf — the Bergcrs had 
been fuelling them. They were going to^orpedo Unde 
John on board the Jasonf" 

When the whirlwind of comment excited by dus 
scnsadonal announcement had a litde subsided, Hug^ 
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expressed the general feeling in one succinct pfirase : 

"Some scum, those Bergers — ^what?" 

The Secret Service officer never forgot his first sight 
of Deirdre as she walked into the hall to interview him. 
He thonght she looked like Joan of Arc. 

She told him, simply, the story of her trust, and 
of how she had succeeded in rescuing Captain Mornoch 
from his durance just in time. Then when the narration 
was complete, she led them into the haunted courtyard, 
and Hugh and the inspector drew up Captain Mornoch. 

This was a person very unlike the gaunt, starving 
captive of the previous night. He was shaved and / 
brushed and neatly dressed, and he and the stranger 
greeted each other with a cordial shake of the hand. 

Then he gave his own version of what had taken 
place, and Deirdre stood smothered in blushes under 
the admiring eyes of the entire household assembled to 
do her honour. 

Sacharissa was there, and Larrie, who had rushed to 
the house to bring the wonderful news. Sacharissa was 
so mortified that she had not a word to say. Her 
cousin's triumph was her own humiliation. Lenox 
remembered his suspicions of Mornoch, and could have 
kicked himself with pleasure for a conceited slacker. 

"But, please," said Miss Nugent, by way of a reply 
to the compliments paid her by the new-comer, "please 
let out poor Wilks. He was thoroughly hoodwinked 
by the Bergers. I was sorry to be obliged to deceive 
him last night, but I know how long it takes to make 
him understand anything, and every moment was 
precious. He would not have believed. my word; he 
was convinced that Captain Mornoch was a spy. But 
don't let him suffer more than you are obliged. Those 
people were too clever for him." 

"For me, too; I confess it with shame," said Larrie, 
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with a burning face, approaching Momoch, and hold- 
ing out his hand. It was warmly grasped. 

"You've had your experience," said Mornoch heart- 
ily, "and experience is always useful.'* 

"You have had an experience I should think you 
wouldn't want to repeat," returned Larrie admiringly. 
"I couldn't have stuck it — ^in that horrible hole — for a 
single night — no, blest if I could I" 

Mornoch smiled. He felt as though he could go 
through it all again, and willingly, for the sake of the 
light that glowed in Deirdre's glorious eyes, which he 
happenem to meet at'the moment. 

As he spoke one of the outdoor-men ran into the hall 
and cried to them all : 

"The Squire's ship's out there, beyond the bay, 
please, Miss Saska, and coastguard's up to say 
he's sending the steam launch ashore for the lot of 
yel" 

With cries of delight the party broke up, the boys 
rushing away to look out to sea, Sask^ upstairs to get 
a hat and coat. 

Mornoch found himself alone in the great hall with 
Deirdre, who was standing very still, her head averted. 

He made, three strides and gained her side. 

"Deirdre,?' he murmured, "who has won the bfet? I 
swore to find you however well you hid yourself. Have 
I won?" 

She turned, with one swift movement, and he caught 
her in his arms. 

"But you shall have the tiara all the same," he told 
her presently. "My brother has no child, and I am his 
heir. You will be Lady Mornoch one day, and the tiara 
will therefore come in very useful." 

"Then I may tell the boys I have won my bet?" 
she asked him tremulously. "It is only you who will 
know how badly I am defeated." . .^ 
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